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SCHOOL. 
By the Author of “ Man and His Idol.” 
Qe 
CHAPTER XL 
THE WRECK OF A MAN, 
Have you done? 
Ttake the jest at last. Should I speak now? 
Browning. 
The affairs of Roland Hernshaw did not admit of 
any delay in carrying imto execution the idea which 
he regarded as a sort of inspiration. 
Sothe very next night, Peter Wolff came to his 
house by appointment, having found a note from 


Roland in the glass over the mantle-piece in the bar | lim 


of the low sporting house in which he lived. - 
It was safer to bring Wolff to his own house than 


) meet him elsewhere, yet he was so shabby and un- | A rusty-black handkerchief loosely encircled the man’s 
resentable, that it was necessary for Roland to invent | 
Xcuses even to his own servants, to account for the | 


ours they spent together. 
* “This fellow is a miner. I am connected with 


dining operations, and I get a great deal of practical | 


nformation from him.” 


This was his apology, his excuse to his own do-' 


nestics, 
{t may seem strange that a man of wealth and po- 


‘ion should'trouble himself to offer any such excuse. | ing his limp hat in one hand and a blue-and-spot 


‘no man is quite free or independent eyen in that 

oasted castle, his own house. There is a committee 
of inquiry, a sort of domestic inquisition, continually 
sitting upon the most independent of us. And few 
indeed are the cases in which the drawing-room can 
afford to be indifferent to the verdict of the kitchen. 
: Peter Wolff had not dared to neglect Hernshaw’s 
lovitation ; but he did not like the idea of losing Sir 
Sydney Robart’s five thousand pounds, and he came 
‘usually gullen and morose. 

The kitchen declared that ‘the miner fellow” was 
§ disgrace to the house. 


8o he was in appetrance, if not in manners and 
Money, 











[THE ComPACT. | 

Picture to yourself a tall, wiry fellow, with a | 
stoop in his shoulders and a lounging, awkward gait. 
His face, naturally sallow, was bronzed by exposure 
to all the climates of Europe. It was a long, thin 
face, in which you could see the muscles working ; 
the prevailing expressions were those of sharpness and 
low cunning, the one indicated by a pair of restless 
black eyes, the other by the thin lips, the corners of 
which curled upwards as the fellow grinned, reveal- 
ing teeth, large, irregular, and green from neglect. 
About this face hung long, straggling hair, black but 
seamed with saffron rather than grey. His thin 
whiskers and moustache were of the like descrip- 
tion. 

In attire, Peter Wolff was the ideal of shabbiness 
and neglect. His tall hat was mangy, greasy, and 
in its broad rim. The coat he wore had been 
made for a stouter man, evidently some years ago, 
and was held together by buttons of different patterns. 


brown throat, the ends flying back in the wind. 
Shirt there was none to be seen; gloves also were 
absent, and the place of boots was but imperfectly sup- 
plied by a pair which, in dry weather, enabled him 
to steal up to you with a noiseless tread, while on 
wet days the soles made a noise on the pavement like | 
that of “suckers” unskilfully used. 

Such was the man who entered Roland Hernshaw's 
drawing-room, just as the lamps were lighted, hold- 


cotton handkerchief in the other. 

The contrast the “ miner” presented to the man he 
visited and to the place into which he had been 
ushered was singularly striking. 

Its drawing-room was the gem of the house in 
South Audley Street. It was lofty and extensive. 
The walls were papered in imitation of watered silk, 
and the cornice of white and gold was at least two 
feet in depth. The window-draperies were of white 
and amber, and the lounges and chairs of the room 
accorded with them in material, the richest tabaret in 
pattern. The tables and buffets were from Dresden, 
and were formed chiefty of white and gold porcelain, 





The carpet was white in its ground, but relieved with 


a gorgeous pattern of rhododendrons, the mauve tint 
of which was the only colour about the room. 

Roland Hernshaw himself appeared in keeping with 
the apartment. 

He lay at full length on a sofa, soft and yielding as 
a bed, a brocade dressing-gown wrapped loosely about 
him, and fastened with a silken cord and tassels. A 
smoking-cap was set jauntily on one side his curling 
hair, and he was engaged in cutting a new novel with 
a gold-enamelled paper-knife. 

“ Ah, Wolff!” he cried, looking up languidly, as if 
he had not been fully prepared for the other’s en- 
u‘ance by Edouard, his valet, ‘“ you got my note?” 

“ Yes,” was the curt answer. 

“ That’s right, then. Draw up that lounging-chair 
—unless you prefer a sofa? By the way, you may 
be thirsty—you'll find everything in that buffet yonder. 
The brandy I can recommend, real cognac—shall I 
ring for glasses ? ” 

“Don't trouble yourself,” growled Peter, dropping 
into the nearest chair and crossing his legs. 

Roland Hernshaw did not like the symptom. Peter 
drunk was easy to manage: Peter sober was obsti- 
nate and mulish. Besides, why sliould he be sober at 
that time of day—six o'clock in the evening? And 
what should make him doggedly refuse the chance of 
being otherwise ? 

These questions passed rapidly through the young 
man’s brain, as he cast about for some form in whieh 
to begin the conversation. 

Peter Wolff saved him the trouble. 

** What's up ?” he asked, bluntly. 

“Oh, nothing particular has happened, but I’ve an 
idea—and I think it’s very much in your line. 
You're fond of money, I know; though you don’t 
look like a man who lays out much on his personal 
comforts.” 

“Tf you mean that I don't fool it away like some 
people!” returned Peter, with a sneer, as he glanced 
at the handsome figure before him, and then allowed 
his eyes to wander round the luxurious apartment: 
‘Tf that’s what you mean, you're about right. I don’t 
I enjoy my money, what little I get, and tisn’t too 
much, that you take good care of.” 
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“Now, Peter, I'm not illiberal!” urged the others 
in his softest and most musical tones; What you've 
done I’ve paid fory and paid well, THat business of 
carrying off the baronet’s daughter was cleverly 
managed, and I was not ungrateful. Besides, you had 
the diamonds.” 

“ Diamonds! ” Peter burst out; “ what diamonds did 
I ever have?” 

“ Gertrude Norman’s. 
enough !” 

Peter Wolff started up, and threw down his hat, 
which he had not yet relinquished. 

“If these were my last words!” he said, earnestly, 
“T should tell you asI tell you now, that I never 
saw, never heard of the diamonds, till the moment I 
was charged with stealing them. Who had ’em I 
don’t know; I didn’t. Why I was accused of taking 
‘em is a mystery, and will be to my dying day.” 

“ This is true?” asked the other, earnestly 

“Every word of it.” 

“ Strange!” 

The young man leant back and thought. What 
could Gertrude have done with the diamonds? He 
had often regarded them with a covetous eye, for 
though their value was lessened by the heles bored 
through them, after the Indian fashion, they were, as 
he well knew, very costly. Had she lost them? Did 
she really suspect Peter of taking them, or was it only 
« subterfuge to account for their disappearance ? 

He could not tell. 

“ Well, well,” he said, “I didn't send for you to ask 
about diamonds, but om # very different business. 
How many years is it sises you were last in Eng- 
land?” 

“ Eight.” 

“ And your direnmstance a were they?” 

‘““ What matters? ” retarned Wolff, impatiently ; “I 
wasn't worse off, if that’s what you mean.” 

“T don’t care whether you were better or worse 
off,” said the offer; “what I care for is this—i# it 


You know that well 


possible that any of your old assoeiates of that time | money 


would recognize you now?” 

“AsTam?” 

“ Or even as you may a ee fn- 
duce you to abandon that unpretending 
style of costume?” snoened Sitaesiionn 

The sneer was’ not lost om Peter Wolff, but he did 
not care to retort’ He waste mean who saved upemell 
insults—stored them eway iw his memory—end 
avenged them when @ fitting time came: 

“No,” he said, in answer to the question; “I’m too 
much changed—I’m a wreek. I foundered on the 
rock that settled me long before you and I and Joanne 
met. I’m such a wreck that my own father would 
speak te me as a stranger, and my mother, if she was 
alive, would deny that she’d ever nursed me in her 
arms.” 

Hernshaw heard these mournful words with the 
liveliest satisfaction. 

“ Capital!” he cried, rubbing his hands. 

“Is it? Thank you!” returned his companion. 
“May you never strike and founder and ge to pieces 
as I’ve dene—that’s all the harm I wish you.” 

“You mistake,” said Roland, “I only meant that 
the fact ef your not being easily recognized here in 
England is fortunate, I’m ready te put a good thing 
in your way. I sent for you on purpose, but I couldn't 
do it if you were well known—at least, if yeu were 
known as anything other than Peter Wolff.” 

“ Make yourself easy on that score,” answered the 
other; “respectability and I parted company long 
ago. What I was, what I was called, the wrong I 
suffered, and the sin I committed, are things ef the 
past. You'd say that I lied if I told you that I was 
once as handsome and as rich as you are, wore as fine 
clothes, and had as smarta place to live in—you 
wouldn't believe it, and*I don’t blame you. I can 
hardly believe it myself sometimes. But its true for 
all that. I was a gentieman, and one crime ruined 
me. You were—Heaven knows what you were—and 
ene crime was the making of you. But come, to busi- 
ness. What devil’s work have you in band now?” 

“My dear Peter,” said Roland, not quite at his ease; 
“you'd better take a dram—ever such a taste. No? 
Well then, attend. It sometimes happens, as you're 
aware, that a wealthy man leaves his money impru- 
dently. Sometimes he makes a will that nobody can 
understand: sometimes one that no one can carry 
into effect.” 

Peter fixed his keen eyes on the speaker, but did 
not interrupt him. 

“There have been cases in which very large sums 
have been left to persons long since dead, and who 
have no heirs. In other cases the persons may or may 
not be living, but cannot be found. Do you know 
what happens in either of these cases? ” 

“No. What?” 

“ Why, the money goes to the Crown. An absurdity, 
you knew.” 

“Rather. But get along.” 

“T have ‘got along,’ my dear fellow. I've already 





stated half myease. A man of property has died: 
he has left his money to a fellow whois not forth- 
coming—and the money must go te the Crowa.” 

“ Unless the man can be found? ” 

~ Can be found! He must be found, Peter.” 

“That's very easily said,” was the answer. 

“But more easily done,” said Roland. ‘ The pro- 
eess is very simple. You are a young mar, about the 
age that the missing man would be. Youare unknown 
in England, except as a man under a cloud, whose 
past history is a secret, mysteriously hushed up. I 
send for you and ask you to produce me this stranger. 
Tn a day or two he drives up to this place in a jobbed 
brougham, and you, shaved, smartened up, with 
fashionable clothes and lavender kids, step out——” 

“He drives up? J step out? What does it all 
mean?” 

“ Don’t you perceive? Think!” 

“ Ob, I see!” cried Peter, ‘‘ he and I—" 

“ Areone. Exactly. The thing liesim# nutshell. 
Cleverly maraged—and you are very clever in all 
these things—we shall get the will proved,the money 
will be handed over without a questiom,. aad our for- 
tunes are made.” 

a = — . . “ 

es. Of course we share the plunder. 
“But not therisk ?” 
creme —* no acl eeoedaaia none.” 
et to yous strikes me as ex 
bable that the missing heir will tara wu pn 
oe quietly transported for life. ¥ call— 


Rin, - il asked Rolantvl, with smd con- 
tempt ingled in kis toma.” B a 
fellow, Peter, and I bel coat 


only add gest to the adventure.” 
But Peter Wolff did not seeit quite that light: 


“So thie was the good thing that Dr. Asmphlets | 


was to pat me up to, wait? 
better havesent my letter to Sir Robert. His 


“Tm neaelt obliged, my lord—I beg Mrs 
Bei Bat the danger in this case is a two: 
streng to Be pleasant. You have not said wiiatthe 
fortune is te bein amount——” 


Roland Hernshaw had dwelt so much om the: 
the four-and-twenty hours, tha#le could 
not-credit the reality ef what.he heard. 

“Nonsense man!” he said; ‘‘ we can make every 
arrangement—take every precaution. I've worked 
the whole thing out in my own mind. First, we will 
give the missing man a chance—we will advertise for 
him.” 


“Well?” 

“ We will wait a reasonable time.” 

“ And then?” " 

“Why, what on earth is to prevent your proving 
the will, and inheriting the property of the wild, er- 
ratic scapegrace—for such I know him to have been— 
the man who, ten to one, haa died like a dog in some 
roadside diteh—and proclaiming yourself to the world 
as Peter Palmer? ” 

At those words, Wolff sprang from his seat like a 
man who had been galvanised. 

His eyes glared, his jaw dropped; the hair seemed 
lifted from his brow. 

Roland Hernshaw stood upin alarm. He was not 
frightened, but startled at the sudden emotion which 
the mar displayed. 

“ Are you mad ? ” he cried. 

Wolff gasped for words; then replied in some ineo- 
herent sentence, 

“ The name strikes you? You have heard it be- 
fore?” urged the young man. 

“ Never !” gasped Wolf, as he dropped back inte 
his seat. 

For some moments he buried his face in his hands, 
evidently tocenceal some intense emotien which racked 
his entire frame. Hernshaw stoed and watched him 
in utter amazement. 

Presenthy the outcast leoked up. 

“You talked of brandy,” he faltered; “I'll take a 
drop, if it’s near. I don’t know what the deuce has 
come to me.” 

The other hastened to produce the silver spirit-stand, 
and to pour outa glass of cognac. Peter Wolff swal- 
lowed it at a gulp. 

“ Better now?” Roland asked, 

“Much. It’s nothing. Don’t mind me. Fact is, 
Hernshaw, I believe my life’s killing me, I must cut it.” 

“ Well,” replied the other with a smile, “I offer you 
the means ; think ever. 

“ ] will, great gain meaas great risk, doesn't it ? ” 

“Sometimes, Not aiways. Not in this case. 
me see you to-morrow, at Brighton. You know where. 
In the meantime—a secret’s a secret.” 


would have been safe.” Then fie added alow®s | 


————$—<— 
“All right! Iswearto you to be as silent as the 


grave. 

Roland held out his hand, which the othor grasped, 
with nervous, twitching, trembling fingers, then, 
stumbling and blundering like a drunken man, hg 
made kis way out of the house. : 

“ The miner’s took a drop too much,” was the verdict 
of the servant who let him out. 

Had he? 

Was it the effect of liquor, ef that terrible delirium 
tremens, of which he lived in constant dread, that made 
him reel and totter along at the top of his speed, and go 
dash through street after street as if pursued by 
demons ? 

Was it that which caused him to drop upon a door- 
step in a lonely square, and ery and laugh and beat 
his head and utter mingled exevrations and prayers for 
mercy, more like a maniac than a man, or even the 
wreck of a man, as he had described himself ? 





CHAPTER XIL 
DENOUNCEMENT. 
Think—we might 
Neither survive this day, outlive this night. 


Have you no word—no word? Though liste: 
That one decisive w! wait coon 
wrote “* ted late,” 


Ere the 
And closed your of sin—not ome—not one? 
Anon, 


Tne stream ef light from a policeman’s bull’s- 
startled Peter veadine 80 Dg Uibeoneslonnnies 


of where he wasamd what he was deing. 

“ Now, thenesougiof that. Movéeon!” 

The wreck of wan heard the words, totterad to 
his feet, and, ee, am ores shambled from 
the spot. He not or ca®6 which way he 

His Geely wae on fire. His oyes seemed 
i. gitee to witich that-of the bull’s-eye had 
8. 
Stumbling, at tottering. alongy lie was conscious of 
en eee by a, but by 
phantaemag w the project 
of haw ha@awakemed withia him. 


tien te had sai@ to Roland, he had committed 


a 


etnatiobing coat Gnegee than this 
People| And ag to the chawos: it seemed te afford him of 


his position: in that, as a mere 
Sion 8 esis tampaiantl tee 0. poweialy 

But that the man-was under the influence of some 
powerful emotion wasevident in all he did. As he 
passed along the deers of many flaunting gin-palaces, 
and of quiet old taverns with a delusive air of genuine 
liquors about them, swuxg invitingly open to him; 
but he did not enter ene of them. Another time and 
he would have found it a trial beyond his strength to 
have passed them by; but to-night they had lost their 


temptation, or some stronger power enabled him to 
resist it. 


“ Not to-night, not to-night! ” he nruttered to himself 
as he passed door after door, quivering from head to 
foot as he did so, 

At first it had seemed as if Peter Wolff had been 
borne along by the current of his own excited feelings, 
without any set purpose or intention. In time, how- 
ever, he recovered sufficient command over himself to 
shape out a definite cours® and to pursue it. 

“Infamous coward!” he muttered to himself, 
“ how: little did he think into what a trap he was 
fallimg!’ Im those few words he has every- 
thing to me—his hideous crime, the wrong for which 
I owe him a life’s hatred, the vengeance from which 
no mortal agency can save him.” 

While in in, these strange and bitter senti- 
ments, he had ed the neighbourhoed of Bedferd 
Squares Then he looked about him, as if doubtful of 
his way; Walked slowly along each side of the 
square, examining each house, as he went, and eoca- 
sio and scrutinizing the appearance of 
some one or other of those he looked at. 

In due’ time.he came to the house of which he was 


in search. Y 

“ This is it? ” he said “there can be no mistake. 
AndI? De I make none iu coming here? Surely, 
no. It is my enly means of checkmating Roland 
Hernshaw, as he calls himself. It isa clever game 
that he means te play: but it is I who must bag the 
stakes. 


Ha nvovneen, te steps <n mat pe my ae 
uiet, respectable aspect, and rapped e door, in 
foldand ao manner. It would have struck any 
rap, especially for swch a forlorn indi- 
vidual te give—to one whose ears it was destined to 
reach.it was more than odd—it was significant. 
lm the drawing-room of that house a father 

his daaghter, sat on either side of the fire-place, the 
fathor lying back in his chair, with his hands crossed, 
listening : the daughter, seated on a low-stool, round 


Let | which her skirts floated in rustling waves of silk, 





ots from s heavy volume, which rested on her 
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The moderator lamp, its opal globe shaded by a 
diaphsnous ‘square of lace, faintly illuminated the 
elegant apartment, and lit up the face of the man whe 
listened, while it threw into shade that of the reader. 

The face revealed was that of a man of sixty, hand- 
gome, calm, and ‘benevolent. White locks, thrust back 
bebind the ears, and clustering in the neck gave the 
man a venerable, at the same time a peculiar appear- 
ance. In gazing upen that head, so peaceably thrown 
back, one was irresistibly struck by the contrast 
between what the man wasand what he must have 
eeu. It was like looking atthe ashes of an extinet 
volcano. Once, one could tell, the fires of a strong, 
passionate, nature had raged there: now the snows 
of age had descended, and a yearning for peace and 
rest had subdued all fiercer instincts. 

But were the fires extinct ? 

Jt was hard te tell. 

Certainly, the seft blue eyes, the placid features, the 
venerable looks, indicated nothing but the quiesence 
which in the fiereest of us often precedes the long 
glumber of the grave. 

The girl who sat at the man's feet bore a striking 
resemblance to him; but all the features which went 
‘to make up strength of character in the man were 
softened with beauty in his companion. Only in her 
eyes, the colour of the violet or the pansy, did she 
give any indication of strength ef charaeter: for the 
rest, she impressed one as a gentle, yielding, delicate 
girl, abounding in all the gentler instincts and sym- 

ies of womanhood. 


The story which the girl read, in an exquisitely soft | 
| logetic, partly in an explanatory tone, “‘ but when you 
| reach my age you will understand what I now feel 


and musical voice.was.deseriptive of one of the many 
attempts at revolutionary risings in Italy, of which 
history is full. 

“lhe conspiratorsassembled on a beautiful night at 
a Villa on the sea-shore, some leagues from Genoa,’ she 
read, ‘they were about two thousand in number. All 
the alleys of the immense garden were filled with them. 
There was darkness, there was silence. They moved 
down towards the beach shouldering their muskets. 
It was by a secret path they went ——” 

“Tt was, Carla,” interrupted the listener, his eye 
lighting as he spoke, “so secret that the chiefs 
alone knew the clue to it.” 

“« They carried cases of ammunition,’ continued the 
fair reader, ‘which they placed on broad boats for 
‘conveyance to the vessels in the offing, and all this 
without a word being spoken, except'a few necessary 
orders, given almost ina whisper.’” 

The reader sympathetically dropped her voice at 
these latter words. 

As she did so, the loud, peculiar rap which Peter 
— had given, sounded sharp and clear through the 


ouse, 

The listener started up, and stood with eyes staring 
‘and open mouth, elatching at the arms of the chair for 
‘6U, 


trl, as he had called the fair girl at his feet, 
‘startled by the noise, but alarmed only at the effect it 
(produced upon her father, dropped the book, and half- 
Tose to her feet. 

There was a momentary pause. 

Then, unannounced, Peter Wolff, with bloodshot 
eyes and colourless cheeks, wild, ragged, and disrepu- 
table, strode into the reem. 

“Who—who are you?” demanded the old man, 
‘Staring helplessly at the intruder. 

“That is not the question! ” was the answer ; “ we 
4o not ask of one another, ‘ who?” but ‘ what?’” 

“Father!” eried Carla, gazing in terror at the un- 
savoury apparition ; “‘ what does this man do here? 
Shall I ring?” 

“No, no!” gasped the other; “there is no danger. 
Leave us, my darling, leave us. ‘This gentleman—I 
recognize him new—has business with me. Private 
business, my love, which will not keep us long?” 

~ looked toward the intruder'to confirm his ‘state- 
‘ment. 

“Not long—not more than a few minutes,” said 
‘Wolff ; then dropping his accustomed manner, and as- 
‘suming the air of a refined and well-bred gentleman— 
eddly as ‘that assimilated with his nal appear- 
@nce—he added, addressing Carla; “I regret to trouble 

ou, Miss Bruce, but my business is urgent and private. 
ou will pardon me?” 

He made her a bow, which a lord could not have 
surpassed, and she, re-assured, yet still reluctant te 
quit her father, slewly glided from the room. 

Peter Wolff moved backward teward the door and 
locked it: then he advanced to the man who had risen 
from the chair, and bowing obsequieusly, said: 

“You are my superior in the third degree.” 
The man thus addressed trembled violently. 
“You eome to ask me to—to ——” he faltered. 
Rank is but another name for duty!” 
olff. oan a your rank, You know its privi- 
. now u-are ready to discharge its 
duties, Roderick Brace.” " 

The man thus addressed 4 with a groan 

into the chair from which he had just risen. 





“T know, I know!” he muttered, “but I am an old 
man. You see the frost of age is on me; it has eaten 
into my very bones. For twenty years I have not 
heard the sound I have ‘heard to-night; for twenty 
years no whisper of action has reached me, and I 
believed that, with the necessities of the past which 
gave it birth, theaction of the organization had ceased.” 

Peter Wolff ‘burst into a laugh. 

“ Have tyrants ceased to oppress ?” he asked. 

“No, no!” 

“And there are no longer peoples writhing beneath 
the heel of usurping dynasties ? ” 

“Tt is not to be denied.” 

“And e army of liberty—have there ceased to 
betraito init?” 

Roderick Bruce only buried his face in his hands 
and groaned. 

“Why, then,” demanded Peter Wolff, “ should you 
deem that our functions are at an end? Here, in 
England, you sit at peace; but abroad the storm 
rages, none the less violently beeause its voice is 
hushed to your ears. And, believe me, the day is 
coming —is come—when those who hold rank 
among us will no longer wear it asan idle badge, 
but will be driven to exercise its functions or ——” 

He stopped, and a grim smile rested on his face. 

“T know the penalty,” said the old man, witha 
shudder, his face still hidden by his hands. 

When, a second or two after, he looked up, Peter 
saw that the face raised to his was wet with 
tears. 

“Do not mistake me,” said Bruce, partly in an apo- 


and suffer. It is natural to youth to be hot and im- 
patient. We find the world wrong somewhere—we 
hardly know how—and we seize the readiest means 
that looks like a lever to try and put it on its right 
track again. Years bring experience, and our enthu- 
siasm cools. Years, teo, bring on the apathy of age, 
and we cry, ‘Let us alone; let us enjoy the bitter 
end of life and shape ourselves for the quiet of the 
grave.’ That feeling has not come to you yet, but it 
will, and then you will appreciate the shock with 
which, after twenty years’ rest, I hear again the cry 
which bids me draw the swerd once more, only to dye 
it in human blood!” 

“"Tis the sword of justice,” replied the listener 
quietly. 

Roderick Bruce made no answer 

Had he his doubts of it ? 

Had experience tanglit him ‘that the vengeance 
of secret societies, like that to which he had in- 
dissolubly allied himself in the old revolutionary times, 
is often only another name for crime ? 

Whatever kis thoughts he knew well enough what 
his position demanded of him. He was not ignorant 
of the awful ties which bound together the men with 
whom he had ence acted.as a zealous leader, or of the 
doom they were not slow to pronounce on traitors to 
their cause. 

So going to an iron cabinet, which apparently con- 
tained nothing more harmful ‘than a collection of 
shelis and minerals, he drew from under a sliding 
panel in the lid of it, a small, peculiar-lookiag book. 

It was bound in a singular manner and with a 
strange material. 

The material was human skin. 

Small as it was, it was secured with two clasps, 
each secured by a lock. 

The leaves of the book were of vellum. They were 
covered with writing in the Italian language. The 
characters had been formed not with ink, but with a 
fluid now of a faint, brownish ‘tint. 1t looked as 
blood looks after long years. 

“ Yon have entered the names of the condemned as 
you have received them? ” asked Wolff. 

‘““Every one; but it is some time since the last was 
added.” 

“No matter, You have the name of Roland 
Estrid?” 

“ Yes.” 

“His doom? ” 

“Death! But already he has paid that penalty. 
Here is the cross against his name.” 

“ The cross; but not the dagger?” 

“No. He died of the cholera.” 

“ And his son?” 

“Is missing.” 

“He is found,” cried Wolff, exultingly; “in two 
days I will bring him to you. You know the rest.” 

Again the limbs of the aged man shook as if with 
the effects of palsy. 

“Ts this inevitable? "he asked. “Think. That 
terrible code which made treachery punishable in the 
second, third—aye, even in the twentieth generation, 
was made ata time of peril and sheer necessity. But 
its object was not to slay the innocent: simply to 
appal the guilty. If it is your will to denounce, I 
must fulfil my duty also. But pause, reflect—what 
say you?” 





“T denounce the son of Count Roland Estrid!” 

Roderick Bruce heard his words, and with a groan 
closed the book, and returned it to its hiding-place. 

Bowing lowly and reverently, Peter Wolff de- 
parted. 

Then the old man fell upon his knees, and, clasp- 
ing his brow, cried out ia the anguish of his heart: 

“Oh, my God! Forgive me, forgive me!” 

It was in this posture that Carla Bruce, his beautie 
ful daughter, found him. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
MRS. LARKALL’S EVENING PARTY. 


If you like such close relations 
T'll have cousins close as you. 


‘We are so weary—my heart and L 
E. B. 


Lover, 


Browning. 
Thou com'st in such a questionable form 
That I must speak to thee, Shakespeare. 

Mrs. LArRKALL knew the world. She prided her- 
self on reading human nature like a book—a book, it 
may be remarked, in which there are many, many 
pages best left unread. 

The scandal which Lolly Brettle’s imprudence had 
given rise to, naturally alarmed her for the credit of 
the boarding-school. It might, it must, she knew, be 
talked about; and a less practical woman would have 
sat down and wrung her hands at the bare thought 
of the consequences. 

Mrs. Larkall did nothing of the kind. 

‘**One excitement swallows up another,” she argued 
with herself. “ The girls will never cease to talk of 
this adventure, unless I give tliem something more 
startling to talk about. ‘T'hat must be done.” 

So, the very next morning, the clever woman as- 
sembled her pupils in the principal class-room, and 
announced her intention to inaugurate the new 
“ half”"—in bearding-school language—with an even- 
ing party—in fact, a quiet ball. To this assembly, 
each pupil was to have permission to invite one or 
more friends, their names to be submitted to the lady 
proprictress that very day. 

‘The proposal was received with immense satisfaction. 

Merry wanted to give “three cheers and a 
little’un in forthe babies,” as she had heard her brother 
Tom, a strapping young Shropshire squire, do at hunt- 
ing breakfasts. And she would have led it too, but 
the overnight event had made the boarders timid, and 
they dispersed without that demonstration. 

In the evening, the lists ef proposed guests were 
handed in to Mrs. Larkall. 

Without an exception the names were those of gen- 
tlemen, and the preponderance of cousins among the 
number showed how popular that form of relation- 
ship is among the fair sex, and to what an alarming 
extent it prevails. 

Of course Gertrude Norman proposed to invite 
Roland Hernshaw, and there was no objection to this 
on the part of Mrs. Larkall, though the young girl 
observed that the face of the lady grew very serious 
as she read the name. 

Gertrude had noticed the same thing before. What 
did it mean? Why was there a secret intimacy 
between the schoolmistress and Roland? It was as 
difficult to the young girl to make out as it was fer 
her to see why Mahala should be in such favour that, 
as the ayah had boasted, Mrs. Larkall released her 
with herown hand, and, at her request, permitted 
Lolly Brettle to escape the consequences of the 
audacious act which had threatened the very existence 
of the boarding-school. 

The night of the party arrived. 

It was a superb affair, quite worthy of the reputa- 
tion the house enjoyed. In the way of decoration 
and provision, nothing had been spared. The princi- 
pal drawing-room was devoted to dancing, the carpet 
having been taken up, the floor chalked in a pattern— 
colours red, white and blue—and the walls deco- 
rated with evergreens and paper-flowers iu profusion. 

The guests consisted chiefly of stately old dowagers 
and charming young men—the one class invited by 
Mrs. Larkall herself for prudential reasons; the other 
by the young ladies for reasons best known to them- 
selves. Nearly all arrived early, for theugh a 
fashionable party it was a school-ball, and it was 
necessary to make that concession to the proprieties. 

Gertrude Norman was dressed by “Mahala, and 
looked charming. 

She wore a dress of white atrophane, very ample, 
skirt flowing over skirt, and so presenting a floating, 
cleud-like aspect, far more effective than any arrange- 
ment of flounces, which simply break up the lines of 
beauty and serve to shorten and vulgarise the wearer. 
The upper skirt was looped up over her left knee with 
a simgle camelia, parti-eoloured, red and white, 
shining, wax-like, in the midst of its glossy leaves. 
A cluster of three camelias of like colours reposed 
upon her busom. Beyond these flowers and a singh 
bracelet of pearls upon one arm, Gertrude wore nei- 
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ther jewellery nor ornament of any kind, her profuse 
black locks hanging in a tangled mass, half-uncurled, 
about her head, and constituting her chief ornament. 

Before the ball commenced Gertrude was ready. 

“He will come early,” Mahala had said, choking 
over the words. 

“Will he?” 

“ I he loves you.” 

Ah, then indeed, there was no fear but that he 
would be there among the first! So Gertrude thought, 
and it was but sahara that she shoulddoso. Hidden 
in her heart, like a bird in its nest, was the promise, 
the proof of sincerity which he had offered her 
when they last met. She was to be his wife. That 
was his own test of the truth of his affection. Pub- 
licly or secretly, he was prepared to make her his 
for life. And, doubtless, to-night, he would whisper 
to her the arrangements he had made, and settle every 
detail of that bright future now opening to her feet. 

Yet the ball opened and Roland Hernshaw did not 
come! 

The dark beauty sat in her room, watching and 
watching. 

Every one that arrived, every knock at the door, 
every name shouted by the stentorian lungs of the 
footman, senta thrill through herframe. And when, 
as time passed, the calls were fewer, the knocks less 
frequent, and the hoarse footman had ample time te 
quench his burning throat between each announce- 
ment, Gertrude crouched down before the fire, cold and 
wretched and sick at heart. 

Mahala, stealing to the door at intervals, looked in 
and saw her victim as she knelt, the fire-light glowing 
red upon her glossy locks and her ivory shoulders, 
and the sight filled her with inexpressible satisfaction. 

“No fear, no fear, but he will be among the first!” 
she muttered to herself, sneering and pointing with 
her fingers. “He does not love her. He cannot. 
Some day he shall hate her—hate her as I do, with 
her leprous white skin. And she my mistress, and J 
her slave! ” 

That thought seemed too much for the ayah’s en- 
durance, and each time that it came over her, it seemed 
to quiver through her whole body, as she stole away 
to her duties. 

“Mr. Roland Hernshaw !” 

So, at last, shouted the hoarse footman, and Ger- 
trude started to her feet at the sound, rigid and death- 
like; the next moment the hot blood tingled in her 
ears, and suffused her glowing bosom, and she flew. 
— than walked, down the stairs to meet her 
over. 

From one of the landings of tle well staircase she 
looked down, and saw him standing in the hall. His 
face was towards her, and she involuntarily started at 
the expression upon it, 

Evidently the young man was annoyed and angry, 
and the cloud of passion resting on his brow gave 
him the aspect of a demon: rather than a man. 

Gertrude did not know what had happened. 

She could not tell that Peter Wolff had broken his 
appointment, upon which so much depended, had kept 
Roland waiting and waiting until he was almost 
ashamed to present himself at the house, since it had 
grown so late. 

As little could she guess the thoughts that were 
passing in his mind—filling up the pauses of the 
“curses not loud but deep.” which he did not fail to 
launch at the devoted head of his accomplice. 

“‘ Worst of all,” he said to himself, as he stood there. 
“T’ve no clue to shape my conduct by toward this 
girl. If Wolff serves my purpose, and helps me to 
the old man’s money, the sooner I break off this fooling 
the better, or I may go too far even for Mrs. Larkall. 
But if heis playing me false, then he must be sacri- 
ficed, and this is my winning card. What's a fellow 
to do?” 

Before he had made up his mind, he was conscious 
of a vision of beauty floating down toward him, and 
Gertrude Norman stood by his side. 

“Roland!” she cried; “I was so fearful that you 
might not come! ” 

“Why, darling, it would only have left you the 
more leisure to eultivate the attentions of other swains. 
You are charming to-night. The belle of the ball- 
room, I’m sure. You've left me one little dance 
though, I hope? You're not fully engaged, are 
you?” 

“Oh, Roland!” was the answer, “Do you think I 
could dance, and you not here? No: I’venot entered 
the room yet. Come, you will take me in?” 

Roland’s brow lowered. 

It was nothis policy to commit himself so far with 
Jertrude that retreat would be impracticable. So he 
drew back for a moment, thinking what he should do 
to evade the proposed honour. 

Gertrude mistook the motive of the action, 

“Ah, you have something to say to me first, Ro- 
land ? ” she whispered. 

“IT? No: nothing.” 

“ Nothing ?” 


She said it reproachfully, and her low brow con- 
tracted; it was easy to see that she was hurt and dis- 
appointed. 

“ Nothing more than I have already said, Gertrude,” 
the young man added as he perceived this. “ What 
did you expect?” 

She could not answer as her mind prompted her. It 
would have been indelicate even to hint at the pro- 
mised marriage. Yet she wassorely disappointed that 
Roland had no word to say upon it. Why he was 
silent, we know well enough; but she did not. In 
answer to the question, therefore, she merely said: 

“ I—I—hardly know. Something might have 
happened. Come, let us go in.” 

And she gathered up the skirts of her dress with 
one hand, and, taking Roland’s arm with the other, left 
him no alternative but to escort her inte the ball- 
room. 

It was a pretty sight. When is a ballroom 
not? From a careful comparison of the opinions 
of young lady friends, aye, and young gentleman 
friends, too, for the matter of that, I have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that they regard a ballroom 
as the nearest ap h to Elysium that we moderns 
have yet attained. Delightful, it certainly is, to see 
youth and beauty at their best, and radiant with the only 
elixir that can add a charm to either—the elixir of 
happiness. If there was a special charm about the 
ballroom at Mrs. Larkall's, it arose from the fact that 
for the most part those present were young and unso- 
phisticated, and the joy which irradiated their faces 
was but the reflection of the innocence which filled 
their hearts. 

“ And this in spite of the cousins ?” you ask. 

Yes, in spite of the cousins, 

The entrance of Roland Hernshaw, with Gertrude 
on his arm, created a marked sensation, far too marked 
to please the young man at that moment, It was not 
because he looked so handsome in his evening dress, 
or because half the men envied him the lovely being 
at his side. But the whisper had gone round that 
they were “engaged,” and to be engaged is, ia a board- 
ing-school, the most delightful, the most interesting 
and romantic of positions. 

Mrs. Larkall herself rose to receive the young couple, 
to the great disgust of poor Snaggs, who, by virtue 
of his office, acted as master of the ceremonies on this 
occasion. These marked attentions were, he held, 
contrary to etiquette; but then the little man with the 
dyed hair and irritated skin, hated anybody and every- 
body who was specially favoured by Mrs. Larkall. 

The joke in the school went, that poor Snaggs was 
even jealous of the pet pupils. 

As time went on, the cloud which had rested from 
the first on Roland’s brow began toclear away ; Gertrude 
also lost that weariness of heart, which even the pre- 
sence of her lover had failed to remove, though why 
she could not tell. The exhiliration of the gay and 
fascinating scene produced its natural effect on those 
present, and those who could nut enjoy the reality yet 
presented the semblance of happiness. 

In the midst of the enjoyment the servant appeared at 
the open door, and watching his opportunity, when 
Mrs. Larkall was disengaged, went up and whispered 
to her. 

“A gentleman?” she inquired in am under-tone, 

“ Yes.” 

“ A friend of Mr. Hernshaw’s? ” 

“ An old friend, ma’am.” 

‘Well, I will speak tou Mr. Hernshaw when this set 
is over; or stay, you may as wellshow himin, Any 
friend of his is welcome,” 

The man bowed and retired. 

The set finished, the ladies were led to their seats. 
Roland was in the act of resigning Gertrude to Mrs. 
Larkall, when, chancing te look up, he perceived an 
apparition which turned him to stone. 

At that moment the servant was in the act of bow- 
ing into the room a gentlemanly-looking man. Yet 
the instant Roland’s glance fell upon the face of the 
intruder, he recognized it. 

The man was Peter Wolff. 

Not the ragged, dissolute, poverty-stricken Peter 
Wolff we have seen. No: the faee was the same, but 
in all other respects he was utterly changed. He 
wore an elegant evening suit of black, with an open 
waistcoat, revealing a hands@me shirt-front. His neck- 
tie was white; a gold chdin and charms dangled 
from his waistcoat pocket; his hair had been cut and 
curled, and parted down the middle, in the latest 
mode; above all, he wore white kid gloves, that 
fitted him to a nieety: 

The gentleman is usually distinguished from the 
commoner by his gloves. They fit him, and he arriy; 
with them on—never puts them on in the street, or 
slides one great, beefy hand into the remaining one in 
the hall, or in the corner of a ballroom. 

In this crowning respect the new arrival was perfect. 

As he stepped into the ballroom, the servant, in spite 
of his increasing hoarseness, shouted out the name 








q clearly and distinctly. 





<= 

“ Mr. Peter Roydon Palmer !” he announced, 

The effect of that announcement was magical, 

Mrs, Larkall, who had risen to receive the strap er 
asa friend of Hernshaw’s, steod, with staring - 
open mouth, and uplifted hands. It seemed as if tii, 
name, simple as it was, had stunned her. 

Upon Hernshaw himself it had produced simply a 
violent outburst of rage, and he moved towards the 
intruder with flashing eyes. and clenched hands, 

There was one other person whose emotion at the 
announcement must not pass unnoticed. This was no 
other than Mahala, the ayah, who, chancing to be 
near the door, and overhearing the name, staggered 
back, and clutched at the balusters for support, 
— Hernshaw walked straight up to Peter 

olff. 

“What do you do here, Wolff?” he asked angrily 

“ Palmer,” suggested the other. . 

“ How dare you betray my confidence by assuming 
that name? ” demanded the one. 

“Assuming! I like that. It’s my owa name.” 

“ Take care,” said Roland, “take care, This is be- 
yond a joke. Here, of all places, you expose both 
yourself and myself to danger.” 

“How?” 

‘Because there is a chance of the very man you 
seek to personate being known here, fool. There are 
eyes. here that may have seen the original.” 

“ So much the better.” 

“How?” 

“I say so much the better. If they know the 
original, they will know me. I am the original.” 

(To be continued.) 
—_—_—_—— 
A HEART TO CHERISH ME 


I Ask not fame’s emblazoned crest, 
Nor seek I gold—I ask for more : 

I ask a heart whereon to rest 
When I am sad. Ah! envied store, 


T ask not troops of friends, to share 
The hours when fancy would be free; 

But when my soul's oppressed with care, 
I ask a heart to cherish me. 


. And when sweet peace beams o’er my way, 
Thrice should the joy reflect again 
Into that loving, beaming eye 
That smiles my joy aud feels my pain. 
A heart that thrills for me alone, 
And gives but me the sweet caress, 
Should never pine for love’s low tone, 
My life would strive his ewn to bless, 
L. 





Currants.—Dried currants of commerce, as they 
are miscalled, are in reality a grape, and free from 
stones or pits; they come from the Isthmus of Corinth, 
and several places in the Indian Archipelago. A 
small Spanish currant is sometimes sold in their stead. 
It is the island of Zante which furnishes the largest 
amount of these currants, and their cultivation is 
materially lessening, as the jealousy of the Ottomans 
does not allow large vessels to enter the gulf for their 
purchase, These currants grow on vines like grapes; 
the leaves are somewhat the same figure, and the 
grapes similar; they are gathered in August, and 
dried on the ground; when kegged they are trodden 
down closely with the feet. Zante island produces 
enough to load five or six larg2 vessels; Cephalonia 
three or feur, and other islands one, 


Mrs. Penn died at her residence at Innerleithen, in 
her 107th year, on the 14th ult. She was born at 
Port Glasgow on the 31st of December, 1757, but when 
quite young she accompanied her family to Edinburgh, 
where she resided about sixty years, staying first with 
her father, Mr. M‘George, a baker, who presided as 
master of St. Stephen’s Lodge of Freemasons, Edin- 
burgh, on the occasion of Burns being installed as its 
poet-laureate. She afterwards opened a shop for 
ladies’ wares in the Royal Exchange, which she kept 
fora number of years. She declined all offers of mar- 
riage till she was upwards of sixty years of age, when 
she gave her hand to Mr. Penn, builder of Edinburgh, 
whom she has survived eighteen years. Dating her 
birth from the reign of George II., she was persoually 
cognizant of many events which are known to those 
of the present day only as matters of history. Sle 
saw the ships of the notorious John Paul Jones retire 
from the Forth in 1779, and was present at Kirkeally 
when Mr. Shirra offered up his prayer for tempestuous 
winds to defeat the object of that pirate’s mission. She 
witnessed the burning cf the Roman Catholic bishops 
dwelling-house, and other buildings in Edinburgh, by 
the populace in 1780 ; and for a time she kept as relics 
some trifles which she picked up from among the 
ruins. Whea a girl she walked once or twice from 
Glasgow to Paisley to hear the famous George White- 
field; and she afterwards made the acquaintance 2 
Edinburgh of the still more famous John Wesley. 
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—— 

[bronghout the whole of ber long life she never had 
» professional visit from a doctor, having stoutly re- 
‘used to accept of medical attendance to the last. She 
was able to walk in her garden till the approach of 
the present winter, when her health began to give 
way. Her mental faculties, which were naturally good 
and had been well cultivated, remained unimpaired 
tiJ] the end, except that during the last few weeks her 
mind occasionally wandered a little. 


THE GHOST OF THE TOWER. 


CHAPTER I 


Tue old house at Chorley Cliffs had a tenant at 
last. An invalid lady with an only daughter desired 
a seaside residence for the summer, and hearing of 
this secluded mansion, applied by letter. As her re- 
ferences were satisfactory, and the rent offered in ad- 
vance, Mr. Harton congratulated himself on his good 
fortune, and sent some workmen to render the place 
habitable. 

It was a crazy, rambling, dilapidated moss-grown 
affair, not bearing on its crest that odour of sanctity 
considered desirable in a well-organized community. 

Old Captain Chorley, its founder, had been a sea- 
faring man all his days. Wonderful legends were 
still related about him. It had never definitely been 
settled whether his vessel was a slaver, or worse 
yet, one of the few remaining privateers that still oc- 
casionally scoured the ocean. She came and went in 
secresy ; the population on the northern end of 
Long Island at that period, the many little bays and 
harbours, and the different crafts constantly passing 
at that point, rendered evasion an easy matter. 

Whatever his business might be, he increased in 
wealth, purchased a Jarge tract of land, and built the 
castle-like structure on a jut of rocky ground over- 
hanging the sea. Much and varied taste had been 
displayed on both exterior and interior; but now the 
windows had fallen in, the grey stone had begun to 
crumble in several places, storms had found their 
way through roofs and crevices, despoiling carved 
wainscoting, painted ceilings and curious furniture 
that might have been imported from every quarter of 
the globe. 

During one of his expeditions Captain Chorley 
had married, and on his return a wife and child were 
added to the treasures already stowed away in the 
prison-like mansion. <A few of the gentry called on 
Mrs. Chorley, but she did not seem disposed to be 
friendly with her neighbours. The fishermen’s 
wives pemembered seeing her walk up and down the 
beach below the house, pale and trembling, leading a 
little boy who clung timidly to her, and never strayed 
off to play. 

After awhile another son was added to the family, 
and tlris event was succeeded by Mrs. Chorley’s death. 
Tke old, forbidding-looking servant brought up the 
children until they were old enough to accompany 
their father to sea, as he seemed to desire this mode of 
existence even after he had acquired a fortune. 

At twenty-five, Harold, the elder, married a tall, 
handsome Spanish West Indian, relinquishéd his 
roving life, and turned farmer on his father’s estate. 

Captain Chorley’s death occurred at sea, of a 
malignant fever he had contracted at an unhealthy 
port. Throughout his illness lie had raved continually 
of a will and a casket locked up in the tower. This 
had been built on the side overlooking the bay, and 
beiag much higher than the house, it was said a light 
used to be placed in it whenever the captain was ex- 
pected home. Indeed, he had furnished up one room 
as a private library and study, and on the return of 
the younger son with the sad tidings, immediate 
search was made throughout this apartment for the 
document, but in vain. ‘There was but little love 
between Mrs. Chorley and her brother-in-law, and 
when, after escritoires, heavy, cumbersome chests, and 
all manner of out-of-the-way places had been hunted 
through, she came down the stone steps one morning 
with a haughty, triumphant face, holding up to the 
brothers a casket of cedar-wood, curiously bound with 
brass, whose lustre was sadly tarnished, a bitter, sus- 
P'cious thought flashed up ia Vincent's heart. 

She described with some degree of ostentation the 
Spot where she had found it—an old closet quite dis- 


tinet 


tzet from the study. She also insisted upon the 
\awyer being called in before it was opened. This 
vas a Mr. Harton, a young attorney who had been in 
the village scarcely a year. 

Vincent Chorley sat in sullen silence, a strange pre- 
sutnnnas of coming evil shivering through his whole 
ewe He was hardly surprised when he found his 
tera possessor of the house and farm, and a gene- 
a income, beside which his seemed a mere pittance, 
~ ¢ ship was bequeathed to him, but it was old and 
7 seawresthay § beside, Vincent had no greater love for 
hen aring life than his brother. Consequently his | 
‘sappointment was great, and high words passed be- | 


tween them. Mrs. Chorley’s attempts at pacification 
were made with an evident desire of widening the 
breach, and the quarrel ended by an angry separation. 
Vincent sold his vessel, embarked in mercantile pur- 
suits, married, and at-his death bequeathed his heritage 
of hatred to his son. 

Harold died childless, and a year afterward Mrs. 
Chorley surprised every one by bestowing her hand 
upon Lawyer Harton, who was still poor, and several 
years her junior. The fortune had been left to her 
without a single restriction. A new house was built, 
and two danghters added to the family circle, but it was 
rumoured Mr. and Mrs. Harton did not lead a happy 
life. He certainly held some secret power over her, at 
which she chafed and grew mutinous, and at these 
seasons carried her headmore loftily than ever, looking 
down upon him with undisguised contempt. 

One morning she went out, and not having returned 
by evening, her hasband went to seek her among the 
neighbours, while two of the servants set forth to ex- 
plore the old house. Ascending the tower, they found 
her in the study, seated before a table, in the attitude 
of writing. Her eyes were staring into space with a 
fixed, stony glance; the pen had fallen from her hand ; 
she was white and cold. Death had come for her in 
this solitude, and his summons was inexorable. 

On the paper lying before her were traced these 
words: “J, Juanita Chorley Harton, being in full 
possession of my senses, do hereby declare to all the 
world that ——” But whatever secret she had on her 
soul went into eternity with her, No traces of unfair 
dealing were found upon her, and she was buried with 
a great show of respect by Mr. Harton. 

The mysterious death caused intense excitement. 
and Chorley Cliffs soon began to have quite a respect- 
able ghost of its own. 

Another incident occurred, to give it still greater 
notoriety. Allingham Chorley, the only survivor of 
the family, a tall, fine-looking young man, came into 
the neighbourhood, and demanded the privilege of 
searching the old stone house. Without directly 
accusing any one, he boldly declared his grandfather's 
will had never been found, or else destroyed. 

For the first day Mr. Harton followed his steps like 
a shadow, muchas he dreaded to enter the hated man- 
sion. At evening some sharp words passed between 
them, and whether it was a premeditated assault, or 
an accident of the moment, could not be clearly made 
out, but Mr. Harton was precipitated over the edge of 
the declivity into the water below, and rescued by 
some fishermen in asmall boat. He immediately made 
a deposition against Allingham Chorley, charging him 
with forcibly throwing him from the cliff, with intent 
to murder him. 

At first the young man laughed, and declared with 
cool audacity that Mr. Harton had plunged into the 
bay himself; but when he saw matters assuming a 
serious aspect, and a warrant issued for his arrest, 
decided flight to be the wiser course. Mr. Harton 
seemed quite delighted at thus being rid of lis adver- 
sary. 

No one cared to live in the old house, so it had gone 
on falling to rnin. For several seasons Mr. Harton 
had advertised it for a summer residence, but with no 
success ; consequently he was delighted to find a tenant 


ow. 

The work of renovating went on rapidly. By the 
first of May a sufficient number of rooms were in 
order, and Mrs. Bertrand, her daughter and servant 


came to take possession. Mr. Harton brought his 
eldest child over to call upon the ladies, Miss Harton 
was tall, haughty, and very mature-looking for seven- 
teen. Theunion of races in this case had not increased 
the power of beauty. With her mother’s dark com- 
plexion, Miss Harton inherited her father’s steely gray 
eyes and brown air; her features were regular, yet 
lacked warmth and spirit, but her figure was unde- 
niably fine. She looked five years older than Dora 
Bertrand, who was her senior by a few months. The 
young people did not assimilate very readily ; indeed 
Dora was almost frightened by her guest’s state and 
demeanour. 

“T am very glad we shall not live here always,”she 
said to her mother, after the visitors had gone. “I 
am sure, if Miss Harton is a sample of the young ladies, 
I shall find very few pleasant acquaintances. And, 
somehow, I cannot like Mr, Harton a bit, although he 
is so anxious for our comfort.” 

“Do not judge too soon,” responded Mrs. Bertrand. 
“There is another sister for us to see; she may be 
different.” 

And different she certainly was. They met her 
when they went to return the call; her sister being 
absent, she was compelled to play tle hostess. She 
was a brunette, and though ing neither the fine 
figure or regular features of the elder, more than made 





up the lack by her vivacity and gay good-liumour, 

Mrs. Bertrand was really glad, for Dora’s sake, that 

they had found so companionable a young lady, and 

wn invited her to make herself no stranger at the 
iffs, 


Olive Harton was no less delighted with the pro- 
spect of so pleasant a friend. Not, indeed, that she 
suffered from loneliness, for she was welcome at mauy 
a fireside where Mr. Harton and Clara would not have 
deigued to show themselves. Yet amongst the people 
who visited the house Olive found few to her liking, 
and both father and sister frowned down any attempt 
on her part to establish a circle of her own. 

As Mrs. Bertrand found it impossible to procure a 
piano in the neighbourhood, and judged it too great a 
distance to have hers removed for the few months 
they expected to spend in the country, she accepted 
Mr. Harton’s proposal that Dora should come over 
daily and practice with Olive; and this led to a com- 
plete intimacy. Olive resembled her father and'sister 
as little in character as in persun. Cool, ealculating, 
suspicious, and stealthy, Mr. Harton seemed ever on 
the look-out lest some one should gain an advantage 
over him; while @live was frank, free and careless to 
a fault. There was not a trace of pride or haughti- 
ness in her, and many of the village people who 
shrank from her sister, brightened into smiles when 
her merry face appeared at the doorway. 

Mrs. Bertrand was not at all surprised as she saw 
the girls rushing in eagerly, one afternoon, their faces 
flushed with rapid walking, and heard Dora exclaim : 

“Oh, mamma, Olive has the key to the tower, and 
we are going up to explore it. . She says almost every 
one believes its haunted ;” and Dora gave a gay, bird- 
like laugh. 

“I’m so glad you are not afraid of ghosts, Mrs. 
Bertrand,” Olive said, crossing the room to kiss her. 
“It’s so nice to have you and Dora live in this old 
house ; but no one would ever come before, they were 
all so afraid of its being haunted.” 

“A very foolish belief, my dear,” returned Mrs. 
Bertrand, in that placid tone which most people use- 
to iterate old truths that few trouble themselves to 
examine. 

“Come, Dora!” and Olive led the way. 

They crossed the wide hall and entered a small pas- 
sage. The tower, although joined to the main building, 
was quite separate from it interierly. There were- 
more rooms in the house than Mrs. Bertrand ‘cared to- 
use, so nothing had been said about the tower, 
further than that Mr. Harton had informed her it was 
kept as a sort of storeroom for useless rubbish. 
More than once Dora had evinced a restless curtsity 
concerning it; and Jane, the domestic, had specu— 
lated considerably aboat the ghost, and wondered why 
Mr. Harton kept the premises so closely locked, 

The two girls had to use their utmost strength to 
turn the key, and as the door slowly opened it dis- 
played a wide stone staircase thick with dust, over 
which floated a few filmy bars of sunshine from a 
window higher up. ‘T'he damp, musty odour and 
strange silence awed them a little, but quickly reco- 
vering themselves, they began to ascend. 

At this first landing? a door opened into a room, and 
a narrow flight of stairs beside it ran up to the next 
story, which was much smaller, and from thence toa 
third, which was contracted into a mere observatory. 

The windows in all the stories were deep set and 
narrow, full of cobwebs, and the panes of glass breken 
in many places. Some old chests, dilapidated chairs, 
and several pieces of antiquated farmiture were strewed 
around, while the so-called study contained many 
curiosities which might have been valuable in any 
other place. But now they were so covered with dust 
and mould as to be scarcely distinguishable. 

The girls ran to every window for a view of the 
surrounding prospect, and vainly tried to find a way 
through the roof to the cupola with which the tower 
was crowned. It was evident, from the steps leading 
to it, that it had once been used. *Failing in this, they 
returned to the study. 

“Here was where they found my mother,” said 
Olive, standing by the table and pointing to the high- 
backed chair. 

Dora shivered a little as the picture presented itself 
to hermind. All the long summer day, Mrs, Chorley 
had sat there, never heeding the sunshine or the dark- 
ness of purple twilight slowly deepening into night. 
Dora had seen her portrait, and the vivid girlish ima- 
gination conjured her up again, until she could almost 
seem to see her. More to break the spell of terror that 
was creeping over her, than gainany real informatioa, 
Dora said : ; 

“ Was she not writing something ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Olive. “Old Persis, who used to 
live with mother when she was Mrs. Chorley, and 
was afterwards eur nurse, came over that night to 
search for her. Papa was very angry, and discharged 
her when she said mother meant to make known some 
secret,about the will.” 

“ Suppose some day another will should be found 2” 
The true will, Dora was on the point of adding, far 
Jane inclined to the belief with which old Persis had‘ 
tinctured the neighbourhood; and in spite of her love. 
for Olive, Dora had always experienced a leaning that: 
way. 
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“Oh, it couldn't be,” returned Olive. “ Grand- | 
father said they would find his will in the tower; and 
even uncle, who was so angry, could not dis- | 
prove it. Ifhe had found it, instead of motter, I 
suppose he wouldn’t have said a word. Only Persis 
says he loved Uncle Vincent the better, and it is 
strange he should give him so little, and leave 
all the rest to his other son. There are portraits of 
them herein this old closet: let us take a look at 
them.” 

After pulling out several articles, and making such 
a dust that they were almost stifled, they came to the 
pictures—old oil-paintings, that, though much injured 
by time and want of care, still preserved a tolerable 
likeness. 

“This was Mr. Harold Cherley,” said Olive, “and 
that Uncle Vincent. I don’t knew why I call 
him so—he was no real relation to me, and it always 
makes papa angry. Yet I cannot help feeling sorry 
for him.” 

Both were portraits of young men—the elder dark, 
stern, with piercing jetty eyes, and an abundance of 
black, curling hair. 

The other was much fairer, with hair of a rich 
chestnut, and laughing eyes of a most indescribable 
hue. The whole face wore a frank, geuerous expres- 
sion, ® happy light-heartedness, that won Dora in an 
instant. 

*T believe I like Mr. Vincent Chorley’s the better,” 

said. 

“Oh, I do, a great deal. And old Persis, who 
«aw his son, said they were exactly alike. You know 
Mr. Allingham came after mother’s death. Clara and 
I went back to school immediately,so we did not see | 


“ Did he really try to murder your papa? ” 
“Qertainly. Poor fellow, I suppose he was very 
-angry. I wonder what has become of him? It is 
seven years since he was here.” 

Deora could not keep her sympathies from straying 
to the outcast. She had not at all recovered from her 
first dislike to Mr. Harton, and it seemed to her so 
much more natural and right that a descendant of the 
family should inherit its privileges in preference to 
those who could claim only the merest shadow of re- 
lationship. Yet she could not express these thoughts 
to her friend, and so the conversation soon turned to 
other themes, and presently they went down to have a 
talk with Mrs. Bertrand about ghosts. 

Olive staid to tea, and shortly after dusk a servant 
was sent for her. When Jane was making all safe 

-for the night, she came.in the little parlour where 
Dora sat reading alone, as her mother always retired 
early, and exclaimed : 

“Oh, Miss Dora, the tower door is open!” 

The young girl sprang up half-terrified the first in- 
stant, then laughing away her fear said: 

“ Olive must have forgotten to lock it. I thought 
it was fast, and she had taken the key with her.” 

“Bat you won't think of sleeping without first 
having that shut ? Come, let us go lock it.” 

“IT do believe you are afraid, Jane. We have lived 
here two months, and no ghost has made its appear- 
ance. Did you suppose it fastened up in the tower? ” 

“ Don't laugh, Miss Dora. I’m not so sure after all 
there isn't something of the sort. I don’t see how 
that woman could rest in her grave with such a bur- 
den on her mind. I should not be at all surprised to 
see her come walking down-stairs seme day, with the 
true will in her hand.” 

“Hush, Jane. Mamma says it is wrong to so 
much attention to gossip. Olive’s mother couldn’t 
have forged a will, and Mr, Harton, you know, had 
been in the villageonly a short time. Probably itis all 
right. You'll have te turn this key, though; the lock 
is‘rusted. There, good-night, ghost ! 

The fearless child laughed lightly as they returned 
to the parlour, eliciting Jane’s warmest admiration for 
her bravery. After the servant left her, the book 
dropped listlessly from ber bands, and she fell into 
a reverie about Allingham Chorley and his father, 
= partrait bad made so deep an impression on her 
“mind. 

The next day Olive came over to announce that she 
‘was going to travel with her father and sister, and 
would probably be absent a month.. The maid was 
packing, aud they expected to start early the next 
morning. Dora was really sorry to lose her com- 
panion, but when the impulsive Olive declared she 
had half a mind to stay at home, she would not listen 
& moment te such a proposition. 

“Let me bring you the key of the tower,” Dora 
said, when they had kissed good-bye for the third or 
fourth time. “ You left it last night.” 

“@h, no matter; I'll bequeath it to you for a few 
weeks, and if you see the ghost, don’t fail to tell | 
me.” 

Dora promised. 

She found horself very lonesome in the days that 
first followed Olive’s departure. She took’her walk | 

tegtlarly over to Me Harton’s for her music, but it | 











was dull work. Frequently she would pause in her 
playing, and study the picture that hung above the 
piano—the likeness of the Spanish woman when she 
was Mrs. Chorley, There was.a later portrait of her, 
but this first interested Dora most. The resolute, 
haughty eyes; the lips set together with a firmness 
that indicated great power, and the strange uncon- 
querableness written on every feature. Gazing at her, 
it was im ible not to dream over her story. The 
woman who supplied Mrs, Bertrand with butter and 
garden vegetables was a daughter-in-law of the 
- woman who had been Mrs. Chorley’s servant so 
ong. 

Since her quarrel with Mr. Harton, Persis had been 
especially bitter against all the family save Miss 
Olive, whom she loved tenderly. Jane. being a new- 
comer in the place, and rather disposed for gossip, 
was quite an acquisition to her. On her part, Jane re- 
tailed her information to Dora, who soon understood 
the family history perfectly well. Persis declared 
Mrs. Chorley had never been the same woman after 
her second marriage, and that she felt assured Mr. 
Harton had managed to entangle her in some villany, 
or he could never have ruled her so completely. 
“You should ’a seen how she carried her head in Mr. 
Chorley’s time,” the old woman would generally con- 
clade with. 

It appeared singular to Dora that Mr. Harton 
should wish to remain in a place where he was re- 
garded with so much suspicion, when he had ample 
means to enable him to live elsewhere. As Mrs. 
Bertrand preferred the quiet of her room much of the 
time, Dora was left to her own speculations and 
amusements, and having little else to occupy her at- 
tention, had become deeply interested in the history 
connected with Chorley Cliffs. Now she visited the 
old tower daily. Her nature was not superstitious or 


| fearful, and the many curious relics there pleased her 


greatly. 





CHAPTER I! 


Ir was a bright night witha full;moon. Dora had 
lain awake a long while, listening to the ticking of 
the clock, the régular breathing of her mother, and 
the heavier respiration of Jane. _The sleeping apart- 
ments were on the side toward the tower, nearly all 
the rooms being on one floor, as the house itself was 
low. Many a time vague imaginations had floated 
through Dora’s mind, and even now she could not 
refrain from going over the old story. Then a crash 
of something startled her, a smothered sound, as if 
it came through walls, and in the direction of the 
tower. 

With senses painfully acute, she sat upright in bed, 
and strove to catch another token of real or imaginary 
intruders. In vain. Only the sleepers on either hand 
broke the perfect stillness, and presently the voice of 
her mother, requiring some trifling attention. So 
she composed herself to sleep again, Lrt the incident 
recurred to her in the morning, and.immediately after 
breakfast she set out to explore the tower, her heart 
beating with quite a new emotion. 

The neighbourhood was extremely quict, and at 
this point quite thickly settled, so it was hardly 
possible any one would attempt to enter such an old 
place where no valuables were kept. She ascended 
the steps slowly, and on reaching the second floor 
took a comprehensive survey. 

The study looked as usual; not a thing had been 
disturbed. Raising her eyes, they rested on a window 
overlooking the main house; the sash seemed to her 
displaced, and several new panes of glass missing. 
Followiug out the suggestion, her eyes wandered to 
the floor, which was strewn with numerous fragments. 
Her first impulse was.to fly down-stairs and give the 
alarm; then she reflected a moment. 

Might not the wind—but no, there had been 
scarcely a breath the preceding night, certainly not 
enough to dislodge the window-frame. She drew a 
chair to the wall, and climbing up, took hold of ‘it. 
Yes, it was loose. here seemed traces of a reeent 
disarrangement, finger-marks in the dust, and the 
disturbance of moths and spiders that had built homes 
for themselves in the corners. The window had 
evidently fallen out; this was the noise she had heard 


in the night If it had lain there on the floor she | 


would not have felt a whit disturbed, but it must 
have been put back by human agency. What could 
any ene hope to gain after effecting such an en- 
trance ? 


Dora knew it would not do to needlessly disturb 
her mother and Jane. They were comfortably situ- 
ated; the quiet and retiroment satisfied Mrs. Bertrand 
completely, and her health had improved visibly since 
her ceming te Chor’sy Cliffs. It would be unfortunate 
to leave it just nuw, and impossible to stay unless 
the mystery was solved, or shared with some une. 
Jane would make a r confidant; indeed, no per- 
suasions could induce her to enter the tower, so she 
would be of ne assistance in case of a search. Oh, 

a 


= 


ar 

if Olive were only hore! And then Dora thought 

her wisest plan would be to go down-stairs and lock 
’ 


the tower leaving the old place alene with 
its secret. So she rose and went slowly toward the 
door, and then, gathering courage, peeped in the closet 
which bgp inc gf open. No pallid ghost or burly 
form of midnight burglar met her view; only the 
bright, cheerful face of Vincent Chorley, that seemed 
ready to banter her out of her fears, 

For many moments she stood irresolute, then made 
a hasty examination of the place. It was not possible 
for any one to be concealed there. What if she were 
mistaken after all? Perhaps Olive might have taken 
the window out, and the noise in the night might have 
proceeded from some other cause. She went cautiously 
around the study—it was quite reassuring to find 
nothing unusual there. 

Then she entered the «passage, and considered 
whether she should go down or up. It would be an 
advantage to satisfy herself thoroughly; then she 
~ould not bein momentary fear of causiug her mother 
some sudden alarm, 

Without any positive mental decision, she began to 
mount the steps slowly, and on reaching the top drew 
a long breath of satisfaction. 

The morning sun poured through the eastern win- 
dow in golden floods—the whole place was full of 
filmy radiance. 

How Dora Bertrand first became aware she was not 
the only inmate of that place, I can hardly tell. It 
was a vague impression: at first, something shadowy 
and almost imperceptible, then it grew into a fear, and 
next a reality. 

Spell-bound by terror, her own respiration seemed 
almost to stop, while every instant the other's breath- 
ing became more regular and distinct. The intruder 
was certainly asleep. There was but one place shielded 
from her observation, the quaidt'carved wooden settle, 
whose high back was towards her. 

It seemed hours before she could command sufficient 
strength to take another step, so slowly passed these 
dull moments of terror. 

At length the point was reached, and she saw— 
something real and physical, but not the generally ro- 
ceived idea of a housebreaker. 

A young man of six or eight and twenty, in a care- 
less but graceful position, one arm under his head for 
a pillow, the other drooping over the edge of the 
settle, and displaying a firm white hand that would 
, not have shamed a lady. 
| His hair and beard were of a sunny brown, the 
| upper part of his broad forehead clear and fair as a 
| girl’s, but the rest of his face many shades darker, the 
fervent colour of the san’s tropical touch. It was 
a handsome, manly countenance, and losing her 
| fear, she began to consider where she had seen it 
| before. 

A pleasant, familiar face, one on which she coald 
| place the smile, and remember precisely how the 
| eyes would look when the drooping lids were raised. 
| Where.could she have seen it? She had no fear ol 
it now, and longed impatiently for him to awake. 

He seemed inno hurry, though; but presently the 
sun rays began to steal over his face, and then he 
stretched, yawned, and began slowly to open his 
eyes. 

They did not rest on Dora Bertrand for some mo- 
ments, however, and then he sat upright suddenly, as 
if he had reeeived an electric shock, his face growing 
perceptibly paler every instant. She stood quite still, 
unable to speak or fly. : 

“ Are you Olive Harton? ” he asked, at length, in 
constrained tone. 

“No.” She remembered, then, how she had come 
to know the face so well, and added, “but you are 
Allingham Chorley.” 

“1 cannot deny it,” he said, witha haughty gesture, 
“and I may be confessing to friend—-or foe.” * 

There was a silence of some seconds; then he 








“ How did you come here this morning ? ” 
“T live in this house;” and Dora longed to add 
something more assuring, yet scarcely knew what to 


~ Indeed!” he said, in a surprised tone. “I thought 
the house was empty. I did not know Mr. Harton 
| would dare to let it;” and there was perceptible 
| sneer on his lip and in his voice. 

“ We came here im May,” Dora added. 

“ I was here in March, and heard then it bad never 
been tenanted. Mr. Harton is at home, of course?” 

“ Wo, the family are all away, and will not return ia 
several days.” ie 

“I must beg you to pardon me,” he said rising, 
“for thus entering your abode. If I had been aware 
of your residing here, or of Mr. Hartou’s absence, I 
should not have chosen titis suurse, There are Te 
sons why I -io net care w lave my presence here 
Kbown; yet, believe me, I would not, on any —, 
have disturbed or alarmed you. May I trust that 
have not given you too severe a fright? ” 
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— 
Dora cond not but smile at thus finding herself 
m familiar terms with a person who, a short half- 
jour ago, was the object of her deepest solicitude and 


pS if interpreting the smile, he held out his hand 
trankly, and said, in deep, honest tones, that carried 
faith with them: 

« Let us be friends. I need a friend here sadly, for 
[aman unwilling alien in the house of my fathers. I 
will prove to you some day that I am not utterly un- 
worthy of confidence.” 

Dora took the proffered hand. He seemed so little 
like a stranger, that in a few moments she found her- 
self relating not only the event that had disturbed her 
midnight quiet, but many incidents concerning the 
Hartons; and he, in turn, when he found she knew 
the episode of his supposed attempt on Mr. Harton’s 
life, related what had befallen him since. 

He had spent five years in a mercantile house. Now 
the business had passed into other hands, on account 
of the death of his employer, and, finding a lull in his 
hitherto busy life, he had determined to come to 
Chorley Cliffs, and, if possible, take a thorough search 
for the lost will. 

“On my return last March, I came out here for a 
few hours, and satisfied myself a little as to matters 
concerning the house. I coneluded my safest 
course would be to gain the tower unknown to 
any one. Its reputation of being haunted might 
favour me a little, I thought. I reached the next town 
below here in time to obtain my supper, and shortly 
afterwards started to walk hither. The night was so 
beautiful that I loftered on the way, censequently I 
did not arrive here until the lights were out, and not 
dreaming of the place being inhabited, proceeded at 
once to gain entrance. I tried two of the doors below, 
and found them fastened, as I supposed I should ; 
then I mounted the roof, and finding the weodwork of 
the window partially decayed, with the aid of my 
knife, soon forced an entrance. I should have been 
more careful had I supposed the noise would alarm 
anyone. And now, what is my sentence to be for 
thus feloniously entering your residence? Please be 
a little merciful.” 

“It was notmy house,” returned Dora, with a smile, 
“go I may be lenient. But do you really hope to find 
the will?” 

“My father died in the positive belief there was a 
will hidden away somewhere. His brother’s wife 
found hers in acloset in the room below, a place he 
had searched through vainly; indeed, he felt well 
convinced she must first have put it there. Mr. Harton 
acted very suspiciously, I think, after his wife's death. 
He was not at all willing for me to enter the tower. 
Now, if he felt really satisfied as te my grandfather's 
will, why should he object toany search I might like 
tomake? My present purpose is to penetrate every 
conceivable nook or possible hiding-place, that is, if 
I = gain your mother’s permission to stay here 
awhile.” 

Dora remained talking until she heard Jane’s voice 
calling her to her morning’s duties. Promising to 
arrange for an interview between Mr. Chorley and her 
mother, she ran down, received a small scolding from 
the impatient Jane, who wondered what she could 
find in that old ghost tower te interest her so much. 
She tread awhile to her mother, and then assisted Jane 
with the dinner, finding no time for the conversation 
she had promised herself. However, Jane was going 
to spend the afternoon with a sick neighbour, and 
when Dora saw her walk down the garden path in all 
the glory of clean dress and white apron, she took 
out her sewing, and sat down beside her mother with 
4 satisfied smile. 

“Mamma,” she began, after a considerable silence, 
“do you think it would be wreng for Mr. Chorley to 
come here and search for his grandfather's will? ” 

“ Why, no, child,” said Mrs, Bertrand. 

“But you knew he could not do it openly, on 
account of his former trouble with Mr. Marion. 
4 = = a to remain ccucealed, and work 

jelly. Sho’ ou di 
sm : y sapprove very much ef such a 

“It is not likely he will come, Dora. Why do you 
seem 60 interested ? ” 
ee he will, mamma; indeed, I have seen 

Mrs. Bertrand gave a sudden s lan around 
almost as if she =p to see ag oo. ait 

“Where is he?” she asked. “Surely not in the 
village? It is well Mr. Harton is away.” 

He is here in this house, or rather in the tower, 
and Apia to see you.” ° 

“To see me? i 
hia be, Boat When did he come? Are you sure 
wn sure; he looks so like the picture of his 
yy And now, do not be frightened, mamma, 

hile I tell you the whole story ;” and Dera came 
Par knelt beside her mother, while she repeated the 

cidents ef the morning, leaving out much of the 
she had experienced. 


Mrs. Bertrand was greatly surprised, and quite | 
undecided what course to pursue, but Dora pleaded so 
warmly in Mr. Chorley’s behalf, that she at length | 
said : 

“T think we might manage it but for Jane.” 

“ But Jane is very trusty when one really confides 
in her. I think she would be proud of having a 
secret to keep.” 

So presently Dora went to summon Mr. Chorley, who 
succeeded in deepening the good impression the young 
girl had begun. He was very manly and straight- 
forward, and when he repeated his father’s dying 
charge, Mrs. Bertrand began almost to believe in the 
possibility of a will being found. 

They were still talking earnestly when a shadow 
passed the window. Dora sprang into the hall, clos- 
ing the door behind her, and found an old friend, but 
most unwelcome guest, entering the wide doorway. 
She stood quite still, her face paling visibly. 

“My darling Dora, I have frightened you almost 
to death, have I not?” said the gay, pleasant voice 
of Olive Harton. 

“*T was not expecting you—when did you return? ” 

“ At noon, and I couldn’t wait, I wanted to see you 
so. We returned sooner than we intended, and Clara’s 
lover came with us. She is to be married immedi- 
ately. And your mother—is she quite well?” 

“Improving all the time. Excuse me a moment, 
Olive, dear, while I go and prepare her for a visitor. 
Come in the parlour.” 

“No, I'll sit here,” and Olive took one of the chairs 
in the hall. 

There was no mode of egress from Mrs. Bertrand’s 
room save into the hall, consequently Mr. Chorley 
was a prisoner. After a moment’s consideration, 
Mrs. Bertrand came forth with her daughter, and all 
three entered the parlour oppesite. 

“T don’t believe you are a bit glad to see me,” Olive 
said, with an embarrassed laugh. ‘You did not use 
to make such company of me.” 

Both Dora and her mother tried to place their guest 
at ease as rapidly as possible, and Mrs. Bertrand 
judged this would be more readily done by leading 
her to talk of her journey. Ina few moments Olive 
launched into a lively description of ali she had seen, 
and expressed her delight in the approaching wed- 
ding; “ only,” she ended with, ‘I don’t like Olara’s 
lover, and I am afraid I never shall.” 

Mrs. Bertrand gave her some gentle, motherly ad- 
vice, but Olive soon changed the subject by inquiring 
what Dora had busied herself about the last three 
weeks. 

After this there came a little awkward lull, and 
Olive rose to go. 

“ Oh,” she said, pausing in the hall, “ have you seen 
the tower ghost yet, Dora? Come, let us take a turn 
in the old reokery.” 

Dora would fain have declined, but Olive pushed 
on in gay unconcern. It was well her eyes or sus- 
picions were not very acute, or she would have dis- 
covered some traces of Mr. Chorley’s recent search. 
Dora fairly trembled, and was thaakful when they 
reached the hall. 

“I may as well take the key home, I suppose,” 
Olive exclaimed. ‘Papa might happen to ask about 

” 


“Qh, not now,” said the frightened Dora. “I 
want it a few days longer.” 

“Very well. But how eddly you act, Dora; and 
first you are pale, then crimson—whatis the matter ? ” 

“ Nothing.” And Dora laughed to hide her agita- 
tion, walking with her companion to the end of the 
garden, and promising to come over early the next 
naorning. 

“Tt is too bad,” Dora said, vehemently, when she 
returned, “that the Hartons should have come back 
just now.” 

“T must be expeditious in my search,” returned 
Mr. Chorley. “If you will not be frightened, I think 
I should like to work a little to-night.” 

Both ladies consented. When Jane returned, she 
was informed Mr. Allingham Chorley had come to 
search the tower, and desired the strictest silence on 
the matter. He accepted Dora’s invitation tc come 
down to tea,and Jane declared in confidence to her 
young mistress, as she was washing up the tea-things, 
“ That she almost hoped Mr. Chorley would find the 
will, he was such a nice-looking, pleasant young gen- 
tleman.” 


The next morning Dora spent with her friend Olive, 
and all the afternoon she kept the tower-door fas- 
tened, lest some unlucky mischanee should betray 
Mr. Chorley. He worked assiduously, searching for 
private drawers, false bottems to the old chests, and 
took down the panelling in the study. But as he had 
to replace everything, his progress was not as rapid 
as he could wish. 





ride with the doctor, and confronted Mr. Harton with 


all the bravery she could summon. He rudely de- 


| manded the key of the tower, and told Dora she had 


no right to enter it, that. it was his property, and he 
had let her mother no privilege whatever. She took 
the key from the nail, and handed it to him, much re- 
lieved when she saw him turn away. 

As if reconsidering, ne wheeled suddenly round and 
marched straight to the tower-door. Dora sprang 
forward, her heart beating in great bounds, and said, 
with sudden vehemence : 

“Let me go, too; please do.” 

“ Get away!” and he pushed her roughly aside. 
She sank down on the floor in strange, breathless 
pain, and listened with intense eagerness for some 
sound. At last she heard it—too surely. Mr. Chorley 
had been discovered. Half-an-hour elapsed before 
Mr. Harton came down, and then he strode through 
the hall and garden like a madman. 

Dora ran out of doors eagerly, and gave a glance 
to the window by which Mr. Chorley had entered. 
Moment after moment she watched, hoping to see him 
escape, but all was silent as the grave. Wringing 
her hands, she said, over and over again: 

“ What can I do for him? How shall I save him?” 

Jane was equally perturbed, and even Mrs. Ber- 
trand, through she tried to be very impartial, could 
not repress her sympathy, and even began to plan 
some mode of assisting him. But she had hardly laid 
aside her bonnet, when Mr. Harton and his myrmidons 
reappeared, 

Allingham Chorley had just time to slip a tiny note 
in Dora’s hand, unperceived by Mr. Harton, 2s he- 
passed throngh the hall, closely guarded. It contained 
these words : 


“Dear Lirtte FriEND,—Do not be disturbed on 
my account. I have been rather unlucky, but it will: 
come right in the end, I am convinced. I was in the 
observatory when Mr. Harton entered, so had neo. 
chance of escape. Please do not auswer any questions, 
if you can avoid them, I shall send for a legal friend ° 
of mine immediately, and when he comes, I have a . 
favour to ask of you.—Your grateful friend, — 


Before night Chorley Cliffs and the village were in 
a high state of excitement, and the wildest stories 
were circulated. Jane resolutely refused to admit any 
of her gossiping cronies, and busied herself about: 
Mrs. Bertrand. 

In a few days it was settled that the case was quite - 
strong against Mr. Chorley. In orter to relieve tlie 
Bertrands from suspicion, he had frankly stated to . 
Mr. Harton how he gained admission. One of the 
men who had been in the boat, and rescued Mr. Har- 
ton from a watery grave, on the oecasion of Mr. 
Chorley’s first visit, suddenly remembered with great . 
distinctness that he had seen the two men quarrelling, 
and that Mr. Chorley had pushed his antagonist o: 
the cliff. He was ready to swear to this on the trial, 
which would soon be brought on. Mr. Harton visited 
Mrs. Bertrand, and obligingly offered to release her, 

she wished to leave the Lobes before her term ex- 

ired, She would have done this at once but fox 

ora’s persuasion. The young girl could not analyze - 
the strange tie that bound her to the place, but she 
pleaded earnestly to remain until October, as their 
“— plan had been. 

he friend that Mr. Chorley had sent for was a long. 

while making his appearance, as the summons fol- 
lowed him from place to place, being always a little - 
teo late. He arrived a few days before the trial, and 
calling on Miss Bertrand, brought her another note 
from Mr. Chorley. In this he said he had searched 
everywhere, except under the study floor, and he 
wished now to have this done under the supervision - 
of his friend, Mr. Townley, who was to defend him on 
the trial. It was his desire Dora should be present 
through the search. 

Mr. Harton gnashed his teeth in impotent rage - 
when he found he could not prevent this. He had 
intended to demolish the tower at his earliest con- 
venience, but his daughter’s marriage and the ap- 
proaching trial had demanded too mach of bis atten- - 
tion to allow him to engage in it immediately, But 
he was present when the workmen begam to remove 
the floor, and never left them for an instant. . 

It seemed as if this would be as unsuccessful as all 
the rest. No casket or paeket of any kind was found. 

Dora drew a long sigh of disappointment. 

“T am afraid we must be convinced now,” Mr. 
Townley said to her, 

“TI hope your client will be satisfied,” was Mr. 
Harton’s sneering retort. “ We will adjourn now, if 
you please.” 

Dera followed reluctantly. Stepping from beam to 
beam, a nail caught her dress, and she stpoped to un- 
fasten it. She was in the centre of the roem, where 
the oaken table and high-backed chair generally stood, ' 


On the third day, Dora was alarmed by seeing Mr. | and pausing, a curious place in the beam attracted her 
Harton walk rapidly up the path with a flushed and | attention. Calling to Mi 
angry face. She was glad her mother had gone to} amine it 


r. Townley, he began to ex- 





“ Hand me a chisel,” he said to one of the workmen; 
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and slipping it in a little crevice which looked as if 
atsome time asquare had been cut out and replaced, a | 
vigorous wrench brought up the piece. 

There was a cavity containing a box that looked 
like dingy, rusted iron. Mr. Townley brought it up 
to light with an air of triumph, while Mr. Harton 
staggered back in ghastly whiteness. 

“We will open it,” Mr. Townley said. “There is | 
a sufficient number of witnesses ;” and failing to force | 
the lock, drew off the hinges. Yes, there was the | 
will. Dora could not repress a glad cry of joy. | 

Mr. Townley glanced it over, and then said to Mr. | 
‘Harton : 

“‘Oan you tell me'the date of your will?” 





for the alterations himself. The necessaries, such as 
caps, brushes, gloves, mess-tins, straps, and other 
articles, which were bought of the regimental con- 
tractors, often at very exorbitant prices, are now sup- 
plied from the public stores, at a reduction of at least 
25 per cent., with, at the same time, a great improve- | 
ment in the quality of the articles. The British | 
soldier has now a better and a warmer great-coat. 
The old stiff aud heavy shako has been exchanged | 
for a light and soft one; that instrument of torture, 
the old rigid high stock, has been abolished, i 
replaced by one made to fit the neck; and, when 
serving in tropical olimates, he is supplied with a | 
useful serge frock in lieu of the tight-fitting tunic. | 


a 
become possessed. For Claudia had read the viscount) 
character aright, and she knew that though he would 
not hesitate to break every commandment in the de 
calogue when he could do so with impunity, ye; nee 
would not commit any crime that could jeopardise hi; 
own life or liberty. Therefcre she knew he had en 
murdered Katy; but she believed that he had « mn 
questrated ” her in some way. 

Having come to this conclusion, Claudia next eon- 
sidered what her own duty was in the premises 
Clearly it was for her to take every measure for ‘ia 
deliverance of her faithful servant; no matter how 
difficult or repugnant those measures should be. 

Therefore she resolved that early the next morning 


“ Fifteenth of May, 18—. It was drawn up the last | Many other changes of a similar nature may be men- she would order the carriage and go on her responsi- 


ime Captain Chorley was at home.” 


“ This will is dated five years before that, but there | increased attention which has been given of late years | mysterious disappearance of her servant and the sus- 


is@ codicil attached which bears the date of May | 
twenty-fourth.” 

Mr, Harton gave a despairing groan. Mr. Townley | 
preceeded to read it. By the first will, the property 
was divided equally between the two boys; the codicil | 
provided if Harold, who was then married, should die 
shildless, his wife should retain only a life interest in 
the portion, and at her death, it slould revert to Vin- 
sent, The same provision was made for Harold, if } 
Vincent should die first and childless, 

During this reading a new thoug!it had occurred to | 
Me. Harton. He would make his antagonist prove | 

iis will was written by Captain Chorley before he leit | 
the cliffs, on his last voyage. It might be impossible 
to find the date of his going. So, although angry and | 
disappointed, he declared he would contest the will to | 
the last point. 

Dora was too hopeful to be cast down by this. Sle | 
reserved her expressions of delight for her mot 
and Jane, and longed impatiently for the time whet 
she might congratulate Mr. Chorley. But his tria 
did not end so happily as she had thought for. The 
evidence against hwn was pretty strong, but fortu- 
nately for him, the jury failed to agree, and the 
result was a new trial, as Mr. Harton was obstinate 
and energetic. 

Then the two lawyers went to work with avidity 
to hunt up the missing date. Mr. Townley was suc- | 
sessful. Captain Chorley had remained at the Cliffs 
two days after making the addition to his will. 
Allingham Chorley’s claim was established beyond a | 
doubt. 

How the document Mrs. Chorley discovered ever | 
came into existence remained for ever a secret. Mr. 
Harton was found dead in his bed the next morning, | 
the passion and excitement of the last few days 
having culminated in an attack of heart disease. He 
had forbidden Olive to visit at the Cliffs, but now Mrs. 

sertrand and Dora went to comfort the poor child. 
Clara and her husband were suddenly recalled home, 
the latter excessively indignant at the turn affairs had 
taken, and utterly refusing to do anything for Olive. 
If it pained or humiliated Clara to know she had been 
maitied solely for her wealth, she made no gign to 
those about her. 

With his master’s eye no longer upon him, the wit- 
ness against Allingham Chorley wavered and grew 
confused, and finally admitted that it might have been 
an accident. 

The prisoner was honourably discharged, and warmly 
congratulated on his good fortune. 

The first use he made of his freedom was to walk 
over to the Cliffs. 

Dora stood at the gate. She had so much to say, 
yet her eyes drooped under the gaze that met hers, 
and a strange, sweet crimson suffused her cheeks. 
Me took both white hands in his, and kissed the 
eweet, silent mouth, and then, instead of going in 
immediately, walked up and down with her under the 
trees. 

Late that evening they finished the conversation. 
She did it in this way: 

“JT want to ask poor Olive to come and live with 
us. She has lost everything, you know.” 

“And we have gained everything—fortune, love, 
and friends. I believe I owe most of them to you, so 
you shall have your wish. We will try to make Olive 
happy.” 

They kept their word. To this day Olive insists 
that Dora discovered the ghost of the tower, and the 
éweet wife says, laughingly : 

” 


“A very substantial ghost. 
—_—_—_—"" 





ee 





CiernHInc OF THE Soipukx.—The recruit, on 
enlisting, receives his “kit” free, where formerly he 
had to pay for it out of his bounty money. The 
quality of the clothing, and especially of the boots, of 
the British soMlier has vastly improved. Instead of 
one pair of gloves in the year, he now has two pairs. 
Formerly he had only one pair of trousers in the 
year, now he has three pairs in two years. The altera- 
tions required in the soldier's clothing are now made at 


| tioned. ‘These, however, are sufficient to indicate the | bility and lodge information with the police of ¢} 


to the material comforts and the preservation of the | 
health of our troops. 
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CHAPTER XCVL 
A NIGHT OF NORROR. 


He threw his sting Into 2 poisonous libel 

Andi on the honour of—oh, tiod!—his wife, 
‘The nearest, dearest part of all men’s honour, 
Left « base slur to pass [vom mouth to mouth, 
Of loose mechanics with ail foal comments, 
inous jests and blasphemies oscene; 
sneering nobles in more polished guise 
Wiispered the tale and smiled upon the lie. 








Byron. 


CLaupta passed a weary day. She did not cease 
in her efforts to discover some clue to the disappear- | 
ance of old Katy. But all her efforts were fruitless of | 
success. 

Early in the afternoon, the carriage that was sent 
for Mrs. MacDonald returned bringing that lady. 

Claudia did not go down into the drawing-room to 
receive her; she considered Mrs. Dugald’s companion, 


| whatever her pretensions miglit be, no proper associate | 


for Lady Vincent. She met the visitor, however, at 
dinner, which was served some hours earlier than 
usual in order to give the play-going party time | 
enough to reach their destination before the rising of 
the curtain. She found Mrs. MacDonald to be a thin, | 
pale; shabby woman about forty years of age; one of 
those poor, harmless, complacent creatures who, when 
they can do so without breaking any law of God, or | 
man, are willing to compromise a good deal of their 
self-respect to secure privileges which they could not | 
otherwise enjoy. | 

And though Mrs. MacDonald was a descendant of 
the renowned “Lord of the Isles,” and was as proud 
of her lineage as any aristocrat alive, yet she did not 
hesitate te accept an invitation to go tothe theatre | 
with ‘Lord Vincent, who was called a “fast” man, | 
and Mrs. Dugald, who was more than a suspected | 
woman. 

Claudia treated this lady with the cold politeness | 
that the latter could neither enjoy nor complain of. | 

Immediately after dinner the party left for Banff. | 

Few good women have ever been so distressingly | 
misplaced as Claudia was; therefore, few could under- | 
stand the hourly torture she suffered from the mere 
presence of her vicious companions, or the infinite | 
sense of relief she felt in being rid of them, if only for 
one evening. She felt the atmosphere the purer for 
their absence, and breathed more freely than she had 
done for many days. 

She soon left the drawing-room, whose atmosphere 
was infected and disturbed with memories of Mrs. 
Dugald, and retired to her own boudoir, where all was 
comparatively pure and peaceful. 

A deep bay-window from this room overhung the 
sea. There was a softly-cushioned semicircular sofa 
around this window, and a round mosaic table within 
it. 

Claudia drew aside the golden-brown curtains, ard 
sat down to watch the grey expanse of ecean, over 
which the night was now closing. 

While gazing abstractedly out at sea she was think- 
ing of Katy. Now that the darkening influence of 
Mr. Dugald’s and Lord Vincent's presence was 
withdrawn from her sphere, she was enabled to think 
clearly and decide firmly. Now that the viscount no 
longer stood before her, exercising his diabolical 
powers of duphNg¢ity upon her judgment, she no longer 
believed his pfotestations of ignorance in regard to 
Katy’s fate. On the contrary, she felt conviuced that 
he knew all about it. She did not now suppose, what 
her first frenzied terrors had suggested, that Kat 
had been murdered; but that she had been abducted, | 


| 











the expense of the public, previously he had to pay 


or confined, to prevent her from divulging some secret 
to the prejudice of the viscount of which she had 


} aud keen. She knew, also, that the investication 


tue 


picious circumstance that attended her evanishment, 
Claudia knew that the eye of the police was still up. 
the castle, because it was believed to hold the unde- 
tected murderer of Ailsie Dunbar, and that, therefore 
their action upon the present event would be prompt 





would bring much exposure and scandal upon the 
castle and its inmates ; and that it would enrage Lord 
Vincent and result in the final separation of herself 
aud the viscount. But why, she asked herself, should 
slie hesitate upon that account ? 

The price for which she had sold herself had not 
been prid. She had her empty title and no position, 
She was nota peeress among peeresses; not a queen 
oi beauty and fashion, leating the élite of society in 
London. Ah, no! she was a despised and neglected 
wife, wasting the flower of her youth in a remote and 
dreary coast castle, and daily insulted and degraded by 
tle presence of au unprincipled rival. : 

Claudia was by this time so worn out in body and 
spirit, so thoroughly wearied and sickened of her life 
at the castle, that she only desired to get away with 
her servants and pass the remainder of her days in 
peaceful obscurity. ' 

And her contemplated act of complaining to the 
authorities was to be her first step towards that end. 

Having resolved upon this measure, Claudia felt 
more at ease. 

She drew the curtains of her window, and seated 
herself in her favourite easy chair before the bright, 

sea-coal fire, and rang for tea. 

Sally brought the waiter up to her mistress and re- 
mained in attendance upon her. 

“Has anything been heard of Katy yet? ” inquired 
Lady Vincent. 

“No, ma'am, nothing atall,” answered Sally through 
her sobs. 

“ Dou’t ery; tell them, when you go down, to keep 
up the search through the neighbourhood; and if she 
is not forthcoming before to-morrow morning, I will 
take such steps as shall ensure her discovery,” said 
Lady Vinceut, as she sipped her tea. 

Sally only wept in reply. 

“Remove this service now. And you need not 
come up again this evening unless you have news to 
bring me of Katy, for I need to be alone,” said 
Lady Vincent, as she set her empty cup upon the 
waiter. 

She took the service from the room. 

And the viscountess wheeled her chair around to 
the fire, placed her feet upon the fender, and yielded 
her wearied and distracted spirit up to the healing and 
soothing influences of night and solitude. As she 
sat there, the words of a beautiful hymn glided into 
her memory. Often before this evening, lying «lone 
and wakeful on her bed—feeling the great blessing 
nizht brought her, in isolating her entirely from her 
evil companions, and drawing her into a purer splicre 
—feeling all the sweet and holy influences of night 
around her—she had soothed her spirit to rest re- 
peating the words of this hymn : 

From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 
My spirit drinks repose ; 

The fountain of perpetual peace flows there,— 
From those deep cisterns flows. 

Oh, Holy Night! from thee I learn to bear 
What souls have borne before, 

Thou layst thy fingers on the lips of care 
And they complain no more. 

Peace! Peace! Orestes-like I breathe this prayer, 
Descend with broad-winged flight, 

The welcome, the thrice prayed-for, the most fair, 
The best beloved Night! ? 

She repeated it now. And it soothed her like s 
benediction. 

A solitary night in her own boudoir would not seem 
to promise much enjoyment ; yet Claudia was happier, 
because more peaceful, now than she had ever been 
since her first arrival at Castle Craig. 

She sat on, letting the hours pass calmly and 
silently over her, until the clock struck ten. Then, to 
her surprise, she heard a knocking at the outer ball 


door, followed by the a = arrival, aud of 
many footsteps hastening up the stairs. 
Claudia arose to her feet, in astonishment, and sf 
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the same moment heard the voice of the viscount 
without, saying in ruffianly tones : 

“Burst open the door, then! Don’t you see it is 
locked on the inside? ” 

And with a violent kick the door of Claudia’'s 
boudoir, which certainly was not locked, was thrown 
open, and Lord Vincent, with inflamed cheeks and 
blood-shot eyes, strode into the room, followed by 
Mrs. Dugald, Mrs. MacDonald, and old Cuthbert. 

“Keep the door, sir! Let no one pass out!” 
roared the viscount to his butler, who immediately 
shut the door and placed himself against it. 

“My lord!” exclaimed Claudia, in indignant 
amazement, “ what is the meaning of this violence? ” 

“It means, my lady, that you are discovered, run 
to earth, entrapped, cunning vixen as you are!” 
exclaimed the viscount, with an air of vindictive 
triumph. 

Mrs. Dugald laughed scornfully. 

Mrs. MacDonald turned up her chin contemp- 
tuously. 

Old Cuthbert groaned aloud. 

Claudia looked from one to the other, and then 


said : 
“My lord, you and your friends appear to have 
been supping on very bad wine; I would counsel you 





to retire and sleep off its effects.” 

“Ha, ha! my lady! You take things coolly! I 
compliment you on your self-possession !” sneered the 
viscount. 


Her heart nearly bursting with anger, Claudia threw | 
herself into her chair, and with difficulty controlling | 


ler emotions, said : 

“Will your lordship do me the favour to explain 
your errand in this room and then retire with your 
party as speedily as possible ?” ~ 

“Certainly, my lady, that is but reasonable, and is 
also just what I intended to do,” said the viscount, 
bowing with mock courtesy. 

And he drew a letter from his pocket and held it in 
his hand, while he continued to speak, a:ldressing him- 
self now to the whole party assembled in Lady Vin- 
cent’s boudoir. 

“It is necessary to premise, friends, that my mar- 
riage with this lady was a hasty, ill-advised and in- 
considerate one; unacceptable to my family, unfortu- 
nate for myself; humiliating in its results. For some 
weeks past my suspicions were aroused to tle fact 
that all was not right between the viscountess and 
another member of my establisliment. Cuthbert, keep 
that door! Let no one rush past!” 

“ Ah, me laird; dinna fash yoursel’! Ill keep it!” 
groaned the old man, putting bis back firmly against 
the door. 

“Lord Vincent!” exclaimed Claudia, haughtily, “I 
demand that you retract your words! You know 
them to de as false—as false as—youiseli! They could 
not be falser than that! ” 

“TI will prove every word I have spoken to be 
true!” replied the viscount. ‘Then continuing his 
story, he said: “ This morning certain circumstances 
strengthened my suspicions. Among others, the 
persistency with which her ladyship, though in good 
health, and with no other engagemeut at hand, re- 
solved and adhered to her resolution to remain at 
home, and miss the rare opportunity of seeing Mr. 
and Mrs. Dean in their great parts of Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth. Suspecting that her ladyship had 
some unlawful design in thus denying herself an 
amusement of which I knew her to be excessively 
fond, and preferring to spend the evening at home, of 
which I know she is excessively tired, I ordered my 
faithful old servant Cuthbert to watch, not his mis- 
tress, Lady Vincent, but another individual ” 

Here old Cuthbert interrupted the speaker with 
deep groans, 

Claudia remained sitting in her chair, with her face 
as pale as death, her teeth firmly set, and her eyes 
fiercely fixed on the face of the man who was thus 
maligning her honour, 

He continved: 

“How well my suspicions were founded, and how 
faithfully old Cuthbert performed his duty, you will 
Soor see. It appears that we had but just started on 
our drive, when Cuthbert, watching the motions of 
the suspected person, saw lim steal towards Lady 
Vincent's apartments. ‘The old man glided after him, 
and, unseen himself, saw him, the miscreant, enter 
Lady Vincent's boudoir!” 

“It is as false as Satan! Ob, you infamous wretch! 
what form of punishment would be ignominious 
enough for you!” cried Claudia, springing to her 
feet, Ler two eyes flaming with consuming wrath. 

But the viscount approached and laid his hand 
pak her shoulder, and forced her down into ler seat 
gain, 

_And Claudia, too proud to resist, where resistance 
ses be but vain, unseemly struggle, dropped into 

er chair and sat perfectly still—a marble statue, with 
eyes of flame, 

ihe viscount, with fiendish coolness, continued : 





“Cuthbert watched and listened on the outside of 
the door for some time, and then, thinking that the 
intruder had no intention of leaving the room, lie 
went and wrote a note, and sent it by one of the 
grooms, mounted on a swift horse, to me. Ladies, 
you all saw the boy enter the theatre and hand me 
the note! Your interest was aroused, but I only told 
you that I was summoned in haste to my lady’s apart- 
ments, and begged you to come with me i 

“And I thought her ladyship was perliaps ill, and 
needed experienced help, or I should certainly not 
have followed your lordship into this room,” said Mrs. 
ee who, however, made no motion to with- 

raw. 

Mrs. Dugald’s insulting laugh rang through the 
reom. 

“T beg pardon, madam ; I know this is not a plea- 
sant scene for a lady to take part in; but I needed 
witnesses, and necessity has no law. If you permit 
me, I will read the note I received,” said the viscount, 
with a diabolical sneer, as he unfolded the paper. He 
read as follows: 

“It is a’as your lairdship suspicioned. If your 
lairdship will come your way jome at ance, you will 
like find the sinfu’ pair in me Ieddy’s boudoir.” 

The note had neither name nor date. 

“You know,” pursued Lord Vincent, “that we 
hurried home; you saw me speak aside with Cutlibert 
in the hall; in that short interview he informed. me 


| that he had remained upon the watch, and that the 


villain had not yet left Lady Vincent's apartments; 
that he was still within them!” 

“Oh, Cuthbert! I believed you to be an honest old 
man! It is awful to find you in league with these 
wretches!” exclaimed Claudia, in sorrowful indig- 
nation. 

“Oh, me leddy! I'd rather these auld limbs o’ mine 
had been streaket in death, ere I had to use them in 
siccan uncanny wark! But the Lord’s will be dune!” 
groaned the old man, in such sincere grief, that Claudia 
was thoroughly perplexed. 

And all this time the viscount was continuing his 
cool, demoniacal monologue. 

“It was for this reason, ladies, that I burst open 
the door and called you in; and it was to prevent the 
escape of the fellow that I placed Cuthbert on guard 
at the door. Now, my lady, that you understand the 
cause of the ‘violence’ of which you just now com- 
plained, you will please to permit. me to search the 
room. You cannot complain that I have acted with 
unseemly haste. I have proceeded with great de- 
liberation. In fact, your accomplice has had abundant 
time to escape, if he had the means.” 

“Lord Vincent, these outrages shall cost you your 
life! ” exclaimed Claudia, in the low, deep, stern key 
of concentrated passion. 

“ All in good time, my lady,” sneered the viscount, 
commencing the humiliating search. He looked in 
the recess of the bay-window, peeped behind curtains, 
opened closets, and finally drew @ large easy-chair 
from the corner of the room. 

“Pray, whom do you expect to find concealed in 
my apartment, my lord?” demanded Claudia, white 
with rage. 

“* My respectable valet, the good Mr. Frisbie. And 
here he is!” replied the viscount, sarcastically. 

And to Claudia’s horror and amazement, be drew 
the trembling wretch from his concealment and 
hurled him into the centre of the room, where he 
stood with dangling arms and bending legs, pale and 
quaking; but whether.with real or assumed fear 
Claudia could not tell. 

“How came this fellow in my room?” she de- 
manded, in consternation. 

“Aye! sure enough, how did he come here?” 
sneered Lord Vincent. 

Mrs. Dugald laughed. 

Mrs. MacDonald raised both her hands in horror. 

“Come! perhaps he will tell us why he came here! 
Confess, you scoundrel! Say what brought you 
here!” exclaimed the viscount, suddenly changing his 
tone from cool irony to burning rage as he seized and 
shook his valet. 

“Oh, my lord! I will, I will! only let go my 
collar!” gasped the man, shaking or affecting to 
shake. 

“Confess, then, you rascal! 
here?” 

“Oh, my lord! mercy, mercy! 
will!” 

“ Do it, then, you villain!” 

“Oh, my lord, lI—I come at—at my lady’s invita- 
tion, my lord!” 

“You came at Lady Vincent’s invitation? ” cried 
the viscount, shaking the speaker. 

“ Y-y-yes, my lord!” stammered the valet. 

“ You—came—at my invitation ? ” demanded Lady 
Vincent, haughtily, fixing her eyes of fire on the 
creature's face. 

“Yes, my lady, you know I did! It isno use for us 
to deny itnow! Ah, my lady, I always warned you 


What brought you 


I will confess—I 





that we should be found out, and now, sure enough 
we are!” replied Frisbie. 

Claudia clasped her hands and raised her eyes to 
Heaven with the look of one who would have called 
down fire upon the heads of these fiends in human 
form, 

Lord Vincent continued to question his valet. 

“Does Lady Vincent make a practice of inviting 
you to her apartments ? ” 

“ Y-y-yes, my lord?” 

“ How often?” 

“ Wh-wh-whenever your lordship’s absence makes 
it safe!” 

“Then I am to understand that you are a favoured 
suitor of Lady Vincent's?” 

“ Yes, yes, my lord! Oh, my lord, I know I have 
done very wrong! I know | ——” 

“Do you know that you deserve death, sir?” de- 
manded the viscount, in a voice of tliunder. 

“Oh, my lord, mercey—mercy! I know I am a 
great sinner! I could kill myself for it, if it wasn’t 
for fear of losing my soul! All I can do now is to 
repent and confess. I do repent from the bottom of 
my heart, and I will confess everything. Yes, I 
will confess everything. Yes, I will tell your lord- 
ship all about it, and throw myself on your lordship’s 
mercy!” replied this remorseless villain. 

“Enough! I wish to hear no more from you just 
at present. Your confession would be szarcely fit for 
the ears of these ladies. Your testimony must be re- 
served for a future occasion,” said the viscount. And 
then, turning to Claudia with the. coolest and most 
insulting hauteur, he said: 

‘“And, now, what have you to say to all this, my 
lady?” 

Claudia advanced into the centre of the room; her 
step was firm, her head erect, her cheeks burning, her 
eyes blazing, her whole form dilated and lifted to 
grandeur ; she looked a very Nemesis—a very goddess 
of retributive justice, as, throwing her consuming 
glance around upon the group, who fairly quailed 
before her, she said: 

““What have ‘I to say to all this? ’—I say, Lord 
Vincent, be assured that you shall die for these in- 
sults! I say that I know this to be a foul conspiracy. 
against my honour; and as feeble as it is foul. Oh, 
reptiles—base, crawling, slimy, venomous reptiles! 
Do you really suppose that the honour of a pure 
woman is of such weak aud sickly nature as to be 
destroyed by the poison of your calumnies ? Fools!—I 
shall leave this place to-morrow. I shall go to Edinburgh. 
and see an old friend of my father's. I will tell him all 
that has taken place and come to my knowledge since - 
I have lived under this polluted and accursed roof ! 
I will advise with him as to the best measures to be 
taken for the discovery of my poor old servant, Katy, 
and for the unmasking and prosecuting to conviction 
the wretches who have conspired against my honour. 
What! I am the daughter of Randolph Merlin, who 
never spared a foe. ‘l'ake heed; beware, and escape 
while. you may! My lord, your fate shall find you, 
even though it follow you to the farthest ends of the 
earth! You are warned! And, as a few moments 
since my request that you would withdraw your ac- 
complices from the room was disregarded, I must re- 
tire to my chamber.” 

And with the air and manner of an outraged: 
queen, Claudia left the boudoir. 

“ Friends,” said Lord Vincent, turning to his female- 
companions, “ your testimony hereafter will be re- 
quired in this case. I beg you, therefore, in the name 
of justice, to make a mental note of what you have 
seen and heard to-night. Remember Lady Vincent’s 
strange conduct in declining to accompany us to the 
theatre, and resolving to stay at home; remember the 
note that was brought me in my box and our unex- 
pected return home; remember particularly that the 
door leading into Lady Vincent's apartments was 
fastened on the inside, and that I had to break it 
open; remember also that we found tle wretch, 
Frisbie, concealed in the room, and that he madea 
full confession.” 

“Tt is not likely that we shall forget it, my lord,” 
said Mrs. MacDonald, gravely. 

“No; what horror!” cried Mrs. Dugald. 

« And now, ladies, I will no longer detain you from. 
your necessary rest,” said the viscount, ringing the 
bell, which the housekeeper, looking amazed, scahda- 
lized, and full of curiosity, answered. 

“ Murdock, show this lady, Mrs. Macdonald, to the 
blue suit of rooms, and place yourself at her service. 
Madam, pray order any refreshments you may require. 
Good-night, madam. Sister, good night!” 

“ Good-night, good-night, my lord. I shall prey 
that you may be able to bear this great misfortune 
with the fortitude becoming a man!” said Mrs, 
Macdonald. 

When the “ladies,” attended by the housekeeper, 
had left the room, and were quite out of hearing, 
Lord Viucent turned to his accomplice and whis- 
pered: 
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“ You did that capitally, Frisbie. You would make 
an excellent actor! Any one on earth leoking at you 
this evening, and not knowing the truth, would have 
thought you were dying of mortification and terror. 
You shook and faltered eo naturally !” 

“ Oh, my lord!” returned the valet, in modest de- 

ation of this praise. 

“You did; but now I wish you to tell me! How 

did you manage to awaken the suspicions of old 


Cuthbert? How did you manage to draw his eyes | 


upon you? And draw him on to watch you until 
you entered the room without seeming to know that 
you were watched? ” 

“I tell you, my lord, that part of my task was 
hard! But I contrived to do it by pretending to 
watch him, and affecting to dodge out of sight every 
time he saw me. This excited his curiosity, and 
caused him to conceal himself in order to watch me. 
When I knew that he had done this, I began to creep 
tewards my lady’s apartments, knowing full well that 
he was stealing after me.” 

“ But how did you contrive to get into the bou- 

mq ? ” 


“I wore list slippers, and your lordship knows that | 


the thick carpets return no echo to the fvotstep, and 
that the doors open and shut silently. First I peeped 
through the keyhole, and I saw that her iadyship 
was sitting within the curtained recess of the bay- 
window, looking out at sea, her attention being ab- 
sorbed there, and her back being towards the door. 
So I just softly opened the door, entered the room, 
closing it after me, and concealed myself behind your 
lordship’s own great easy-chair, that I knew was 
never drawn from its dark corner.” 

“ For the good reason that the owner is never there 
te ecoupy it!” sneered the viscount. 

“Juast so, my lord! Ard now I have told your 
Aordship exactly how I managed matters, so as to 
make old Cuthbert our aceomplice without his ever 
‘suspecting it.” 

“Old Cuthbert must think you a grand rascal!” 

“He does me great honour, your lordship!” 

“There, now go about your business, Frisbie! Of 
-course you must get away frem here by the morning's 

first light! It must be supposed that you have been 
kicked out. Remain in the neighbourhood of Banff. 
You will be wanted as a witness, you know.” 

“Yes, my lord; but, in the meautime—I have 
-saved nothiag. I have no means.” 

“Oh, you mercenary rascal! You have saved your 
neck from the gallows, if you have saved nothing 
-else! But here are ten pounds for present needs ; and 

I will take care not to see you want for the fature. 
Now be off with you. Your longer stay will excite 
‘surprise and conjecture.” 

“ Your lordship is too good!” said the caitiff, bow- 

himself out. 

d Vincent soon after left the boudoir and went 
*@own-stairs. In the hall he found old Cuthbert up 
vand waiting. 
rae 7 here yet, Cuthbert?” Why den’t yeu go to 

” 

“Ou, me laird, I couldna sleep wi’ the thought o’ 
siccan dishonour befa'ing the house!” groaned the 
old man. 

“The dishonour attaches but to one person, and the 
house will be rid of her when she is cast forth,” said 
the viscount. 

“Ou, me laird, fer pity dinna do that! Send her 
her ways back to her ain countrie. She's but a wee 
bit lassie after a’! And she’s awa’ from feyther and 
mitLer, and a’ her folk! And, ‘deed, I canna bring 
mysel’ to think that ill o’ her, neither! ‘deed, no!” 

“Cuthbert, you are out of your senses. What are 
you talking about? The man was found concealed 
in her room, and, being discovered, confessed his 
guilt,” said Lord Vincent. 

“Ay, me laird, but she denied all knowledge of 
him ; aud she looked grand wi’ the majesty of truth, 
me laird. Folk dinna look that way when ‘they're 
leeing. And the lad Frisbie looked just as if he were 
leeing. Folk dinna look as he looked when they're 
teliing the truth!” 

“ Cuthbert, you are an old dolt! We do not depend 
on Frisbie’s word exclusively ; we have the fact of 
finding him in the room!” 

“I misdoubt he een just hid himsel’ in there, for 
the purpose of robbery, unbeknownst to the leddy! 
And then cast the blame on her to help to shield him- 
gel’, the villain!” 

“Cuthbert, you are in your dotage!” exclaimed 
the viscount, angrily. 

“Tt may be sae, my laird, but I canna think shame 
o’ the lady! Nay, 1 canna! Howbeit, richt or wrang, 
the shame has come till her! Sae, me laird, in mercy 


take an auld man’s counsel, and e’en just gi’e her 
her dower, and send her her ways to her feyther's 
house ! ” 

“Cuthbert, your brain is softening Hark ye! get 
yourself off to bed.” 

“Ay, me laird,” said the old man meekly, as he 


| withdrew to his own den, “ but I canna think sin’ of 
the leddy—nay, nay, I canna!” 
When all the house was still, Lord Vincent stole to 
the apartments of Mrs, Dugald. 
“Oh, I have been waiting for you so long and so 
impatiently,” she said, as she placed him a chair at 
her dressing-room fireside. 
“TI came as soon as all was quiet. Oh, Faustina! 
| how I am sinking my soul in sin and infamy for your 
sake!” exclaimed Lord Vincent, as a momentary 
qualm of shame sickened his heart. 
“Do you repent it, then?” she inquired, with a 


| glance that brought him to her feet, a slave once off 


more—“ do you repent it!” 

“ No, my angel, no; though we go to perdition, we 
| go together—together! and it is joy and glory to lose 
| myself for you—for you!” he imed, passionately, 

and attempting to embrace her. 

“Ha, stop, beware! You are not free yet, nor am 
I your wife!” exclaimed the artful woman, with- 
| drawing herself from his advances. 

“ But I shall be free soon and yeu shall be my 
wife. You know it, Faustina. You know that I am 
your slave. You can do with me as you please. 
Then why be so cruel as to refuse me even one 
kiss ?” 

“That I may have nothing to reproach myself 
with in after time, when I shall be Lady Vincent. 
That you may not have to blush for your second vis- 
countess as you have had to blush for your first!” 

“Oh, Faustina, how coldly cruel and calculating 
you sometimes seem to me! Why do I love you so 
insanely that you possess my very soul? Why is it, 
beautiful witch ? ” 

“ Because I love you so much, mon ami.” 

“You do—you do! You really love me, ’Tina?” 

“Qh, I do, you know I do, more than life!” 

“Then let Satan have me after death! I do not 
care!” replied this desperate fool. 

“Hush! this is a dangerous topic. It makes me 
reel. Give me a glass of water, Malcolm, and let us 
talk of something else,” said the wily siren. 

When she had drank the water the viscount brought 
her, she said: 

“ 'l’here is a question I have been dying to ask you 
all day, but I could get no good chance to ask with- 
the risk of being overheard; and that would have 
been ruin.” 

“What was that question, Faustina?” 

The woman turned so deadly: white that her 
black eyes gleamed like great balls of jet from a face 
of stone, as, sinking her voice to the lowest key, she 
said: 

“ What have you done with i?” 

“ With what, Faustina?” 

“ With the dead body of the black woman?” 

The viscount slowly lowered his finger, and signifi- 
cantly pointed downward. 

“Down there? ” whispered Faustina, 

The viscount nodded. 

“ Where we left it? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Oh, but that is not safe. There is suspicion! 
Suppose there should be a search—suppose there 
should be a discovery?” cried the woman, in alarm. 
For she who was not afraid of committing the worst 
crimes, was terribly afraid of meeting their conse- 
quences, 

“ Be at ease. I shall not leave her there long; the 
sea is near at hand,” whi the viscount. 

“Yes, you may cast her into the sea, but the sea 
sometimes cast back its dead—especially when they 
have been murdered!” shuddered the woman. 

“The sea will not cast her back,” said the viscount, 
significantly. 

“Oh, you will tie a heavy weight to her body ; but 
when will you doit? Oh! Iam in agony until that 
is removed,” 

“ Be still. I hope to have an opportunity of re- 
moving it te-night.” 

“But you cannot do it alone—let me help you. I 
would rather help you!” 

“No, I can and will do it without your help. Do 
you think, my angel, that I would permit you to en- 
gage in such dreadful work ? ” 

“ I helped you to stop her breath,” said the woman, 
hoarsely. 

“ That was a work of necessity that presented itself 
suddenly before us. This is different.” 

“But I would rather help—I would rather be pre- 
sent! I would rather see; for then I should know to 
a certainty shat it was gone!” she insisted. 

“Can you not trust me?” 

“No, no, I cannot trust any one when my head is 
in danger of the guillotine! ” 

“T tell you there are no guillotines in England.” 

“The other thing, then, which is worse, because it 
is more disgraceful—hanging by the neck until one is 
dead! Ugh! No, | cannot trust you, Maicolm, 
where so much is at stake!” said the woman, with a 
terrible shudder. 











“ You have no confidence in me, then? And yet 


you say you love me. Why, co 
soul of love!” , aaonay 
“ Oh, yes, I love you, Malcolm! I love you mere 


than words can tell! And it is for your safety as 
well as formy own that I am so cautious. And I 
have confidence in you, Malcolm; only, being alon 
“ae may not be able to do the work effectually. | me 

elp you. The house is still, everybody has retireq— 
can we not go now and remove it ? ” 

_“No—net now. There is a vessel lying at anchor 
close under the shore. We must wait until she moves 


“ And the vessel may lay there a whole week. And 
in the meantime, what becomes of the body?” ox’ 
claimed Faustina, her eyes wild with apprehension, 

“‘T am assured, by those that know, that the vesse} 
will sail with the first tide to-morrow mornitig. §o, 
be tranquil. And now, Faustina, there is another 
subject which we must settle to-night. Lady Vin- 
cent leaves the castle early to-morrow morning. That 
is necessary ; and though it cleaves my heart in two 
to part with you, I must doit for a season. Tho 
world must have no cause to talk o: you and me. 
Faustina; of you, especially, for of you it would be 
the most likely to talk.” 

“Why of me?” inquired the ex-opera singer, 
testily. ; 

“ Because, my dearest, you have more beauty, and 
genius, and fame than the world ever forgives in a 
woman,” auswered the viscount, artfully. 

__* Oh!” said the siren, with an air of arch incre- 
dulity. 

“And now, Faustina, it shall be for you to decide, 
ShaH you remain here, with Mrs. MacDonald for a 
companion aud chaperone, while I go to London to 
take the preliminary steps towards the divorce; or 
shall you go to Brighton or Torquay, or any other 
watering-place ou the south coast? ” 

Mrs. Dugald was very astute. She answered 
promptly 3 ; 

“ Qh, I will remain here, and then you will not 
be jealous, There is no one here to admire me, 
par Mrs. MacDonald, and Old Outhbert, aud Mur- 

“Bless you—bless you! I do believe you love me, 
because you anticipate my wishes so readily,” said 
this devotee, fervently. 

“And now you must go, and say good-night. Itis 
two o’clock in the morning, and 1 am tired to death. 
And mind about that below, you know! And tho 
first safe opportunity you have, come to me to help 
you to remove it. Mind!” said Faustina, raising her 
finger. 

“T will mind. Good-night! What! no kiss, even 
for good-night?” he said, as she recoiled from his 
offered salute. 

“No, I reserve my kisses for my husband!” she 
answered, archly. 

Thus this evil woman, steeped to the lips in sin, 
affected the prude with the man she wished to secure. 
And, while making and receiving the most ardent 
protestations of leve, disallowed the very slightest 
caress. 

The viscount, baffled and dissatisfied, but more de- 
termined than ever te marry this tantalizing beauty, 
left the room and retired to his own chamber. 

Mr. Frisbie’s work was over there, and Mr. Frisbie 
himself was absent, of course. 

(To be continued) 





Tue Poromac.—The Potomac is completely ice- 
bound—the first time in seven years. A large num- 
‘ber of vessels are frozen in between Alexandria and 
Aquia Creek, and a large fleet is detained at anchor 
further below. The ice in some places is several inches 
thick, little thinner where the current is fast, and 
very thick where the water is quiet, and strong 
enough to bear a man's weight. Of course the block- 
ade runners improve this opportunity to take contra- 
band goods from the Maryland to the Virginia shore, 
and without fear of molestation or detection. Pro- 
visions and supplies for the Potomac flotilla have to 
be sent vid Baltimore, as communication between the 
Navy-yard and the flotilla by river is impossible. 

Farat Due..—Letters from Munich mention the 
painful sensation caused there by a fatal duel between 
Counts Sternbach and Hobnstein, which recently took 
place near Freising, in Bavaria. Sternbach, it is said, 
was jealous of his young wife, and suspected her of 
being too partial to his haif-brother, Hohnstein, 4 
natural son of the old ex-King of Bavaria, now 10 
Rome. Hohnstein took offence at the other's sus- 
picions, and, instead of expostulating with him and 
convincing him that they were unfounded, challenged 
him. The affair was referred, according to one ac- 
count, to a so-called “ Court of Honour,” which, not- 
withstanding the consanguinity of the adversaries, 
decided that the duel must take place. They fought 
at ten paces. ‘I'he alleged adulterer had the first suoh 
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and sent his bullet straight to the heart of his half- | 


brother. The victim, who was Lieutenant-Colone! of 
Cuirassiers, and) who had the reputation of an ex- 
cellent officer, leaves one child a year old. The 
Munich clergy refused to attend the burial of the 
slain man, and a comrade from the regi ent officiated 


at the grave. 


WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
Br J. F. SMITH, Esq. 
Author of “The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,” “Minnigrey,” de. 


CHAPTER LX 


“Pernrs,” said Sir Frederick, turning to the rector, 
“this gentleman can afford us some clue to what after- 
wards occurred ? ” ; 

Dr. Harland was accordingly sworn. 

“J returned to England,” said the rector, “ when a 
mere boy, accompanied’ by my mother, who believed 
that she had-been betrayed and deserted by a heartless 
libertine: and the sad conviction hastened her death— 
for, shortly after her arrival, I had the misery to lose 
her. By the kindness of her friends, I was sent to Cam- 
bridge, became a Fellow, and ultimately tutor to my 
college—which appointment I resigned on being pre- 
sented to the living I now hold. Accident, many years 
since, revealed to me that Sir Charles Briancourt and 
the Mr. Devereux whom I regarded as the betrayer of 
my mother, were the same person. I wrote to him, re- 
proaching him with what I conceived to be his villany. 
A few days afterwards I read in the papers an ac- 
count of his death, and I buried my resentment with 


“Vastly romantic,” exclaimed Sir Phineas, with a 
sneer, although every word the speaker uttered carried 
conviction to most of his auditors. 

“Quite a romance,” added Quirk ; “ we shall hear 
what a court of justice will say to it!” 

“Have you any knowledge,” inquired General Re- 
bow, “ of the ciroumstances which preceded or followed 
the death of Sir Charles Briancourt? ” 

“None.” 

“I thought not! ” observed the lawyer, in a trium- 
phant tone; “too prudent to mix himself up in that 
affair! Pity he has not exercised a similar discretion 
in the present matter |” 

“My dear Mr. Quirk,” said Sir Frederick Silvertop, 
“do net. be so impatient. ‘Take my word for it that, 
before I have done with you, you shall be perfectly 
satisfied upon every point which interests your client! 
Although Dr. Harland cannot satisfy your very laudi- 
ble curiosity, Mr. Barnes most probably can! Am I 
right?” he added, addressing the witness. 

“ Perfectly, Sir Frederick!” answered the steward ; 
“the letter to which the gentleman alludes fell into the 
hands of my lady, whose astonishment at finding her- 
self the nominal wife of my master, could only be 
equalled by her indignation at the deceit which she 
said, had been practised: upon her, and——” 

Here the old: man paused : there wasevidently some- 
thing which he felt reluctant.to proceed with. 

“Speak, Barnes!” said his mistress; “this is neither 
the place nor moment for a false delicacy ! ” 
“Of course,” observed Sir Frederick, a 
bench, “as men of honour and family, you can feel 
for the cruel position ia which myclient was placed!’” 

A deep murmur of sympathy from the benei—many 
of whose occupants remembered the once:lovely Clara 
Broadlands—the: belle of the county, the pride of the 
hunt—attested that they did feel for her. 

“My lady,” continued the witness; “ was.a proud 
woman—a very proud one!” 

“Some truth in that! ” spitefufly muttered’ Quirk, 
by way of commentary upon’ his: words, 

“ And bitterly resented the discovery! Despite my 
master’s entreaties, she insisted upon separating from 
him instantly ; she: would listen: to:no explanation—no 
excuse for the seeming treachery: of which she had 
been the victim! She threatened exposure—braved 
him; and they parted, never to meetagain! That same 
night Sir Charles swallowed poison! ” 

“ Did he keep it im the-house on purpose?” inquired 
the lawyer, with a-shrug of incredulity. “ You should 
connect, your story better, man!” 

“ That, too, I can explain!” answered Barnes, in a 
broken voice. “Shortly after my master’s second mar- 
nage, I acted not only as house-steward but managed 
the home farm, and’ was‘in the habit of keeping arsenic 
by me, to steep the grain in, before sowing it. About 
five in the morning James Trotter, the under-bailiff, 
called upon me for some. I opened the drawer where I 
kept it—it was gone!” 

As the old man made this statement, it was extra- 
ordinary to witness the effect which it produced upon 
Sarah ‘Tubby. A heavy load seemed removed from her 
heart : she almost giggled with-delight, despite the re- 
Proving looks of the magistrates. ‘The feeling’was 
hysterical—she could not: repress it. 

Thank God, my lady!” she whispered; “thank 


the- 


God! how could you let me suppose for so many years 
that—— But, no matter—we can defy them now!” 

The mortification which she would otherwise have 
felt at not having fully shared the confidence of her 
mistress, was lost in the delight of being vvle to dart 
looks of scorn and triumph at her old suitor, Quirk, and 
his crest-fallen grandson. 

“T believe,” said Sir Frederick, who was the only 
person present who seemed perfectly unmoved at the 
discovery which had taken place, “that James Trotter, 
the bailiff, is still living ? ” 

“He is?” replied Barnes. 

The man was called, and an aged rustic made his 
appearance. There was an air of honesty and frankness 
in his homely features which at once prepossessed all 
but those who were interested in discrediting him with 
a favourable opinion of his truth. When sworn, he 
kissed the book with simple fervour. 

“ Are yeu acquainted with Philip Barnes?” inquired 
Sir Frederick. 

“Well, I reckon I be!” 

“How many years have you known him?” 

“ Abune forty !” was the reply. 

“How many does that mean ? ” 

“Let him go on, Sir Frederick, if, you please,” ob- 
served one of the magistrates, with a smile ; “ we per- 
feetly understand him: he means more than forty 
years!” 

The counsel bowed, and proceeded with his exami- 
nation. 

“ Were you bailiff at the home-farm, to the late Sir 
Charles Briancourt, the grandfather of the present 
baronet ?” 

_“ Under-bailiff !” answered the old man, correcting 


im. 

“ Well, under-bailfff, then?” 

“ Ees, I wor,” said the witness; “ and a good master 
he wor; better nor most on un now! Poor folk could. 
live then—wages wasn’t so low, nor food so dear; but 
gentlefolk say it be all for the best, thof I can’t see how 
a dear loaf be for the poor man’s good! You bea 
lawyer, I reckon, and maybe you can, sir!” 

Several of the gentlemen smiled. Sir Frederick was 
a staunch Protectionist. 

“Do you remember the death of Sir Charles?” con- 
tinued the counsel. 

“Which? there wor two! One as died in furrian 
parts ? ” 

i t mean your first master, the husband of this 
~ 

“Remember it—I should think I do!” exclaimed 
James Trotter, with . burst of grateful feeling; 
“ where is the poor man who forgets it? He wor in- 
deed a good man—évery inch on un!” 

“Did you see Philip Barnes on that day? ” 

“Ees; I went up to the manor for pison, I think, 
to steep the grain in, to keep the varmint from peck- 
ing it; for we wer goin’ te sow the six acre croft.” 

“ Now, then, my man, mark well my question 
—T am sure you answer it truly—did you obtain 
the poison ?” 

“ oa ! ” 

“Did you observe an 
ner of Philip Baines? ” 

The old rustic smiled. 

“ Well, I reckon I did! Don’t be angry!” he said, 
addressing the steward, “but I mun speak God’s 
| truth! When he opened drawer to gi’ I the pison, he 
' turned so comical and queer, loike, that I seed he wor 
| tossicated; but he worn't.given, to drink—I mun say 
| that for un, Mister Lawyer—and that’s what made [ 
notice it!” 

“Did he give it you?” 

“Noa; but he run out of the room like a madman 
—dqueer in the stomach, [ s’pose! I waited more nor 
two hours, When he com’d back, he wor pale and 
white, loike. He told I to go whoam—and so I did. 
—, arter, I heard as how poor Sir Charles wor 

" 


particular in the man- 





The simple truthfulness with which the former 
bailiff gave his evidence-—the purport of which he ap- 
peared entirely ignorant of—carried conviction with 
it. 


“You can now, gentlemen, understand the letter 
which has misled the usually clear judgment of Mr. 
Quirk !” observed Sir Frederick Silvertop, with evi- 
dent satisfaction; “but perhaps that clever person 
would like to question the wituess ? ” 

The lawyer avowed that he should much like to 
do so. 

“ Before coming here,” he said, “ did you have any 
conversation with Mr, Barnes?” 

“ Fes, Mister Quirk!” 

“ When?” 

“Yesterday! He comed wi’ that gentleman to my 
cottage, and told I to be here. I know’d I had done 
nothin’ wrong,” added the old man, with honest pride, 
“and so I comed!” 

“Did he tell.you what you were required for?” 

“Noa!” 





“And did you only see him in the presence of that 





gentleman ?” continued the lawyer, in an insinuating 
tone. ‘Had you no private talk with him? Come— 
recollect yourself!” 

“ Noa!” 

“And you mean to state that he said nothing more 
to you than that you were to be here this morning ? ” 

“Not a word!” replied James Trotter. ‘“ Eh—ees 
—stay! God forgi’ I—I nearly toldalie! He ax’d 
I how the rhumatiz got on!” 

“You have an excellent memory!” observed the 
mortified Mr. Quirk, with a sneer, “ to recollect every- 
thing which passed so many years. ago.” 

The doubt of his veracity, thus indirectly thrown 
out, exc'ted the anger of the witness, and he made an- 
swer, that he could remember thipgs as minutely 
which took place years before the death of his old 
master, 

“Perhaps you will favour the bench by stating 
some of them ? ” 

This was the most imprudent speech which the 
lawyer perhaps ever made—for the retort was terrible. 

“ Well, then, Mister Lawyer,” replied James. Trotter, 
“T remember thee name being in the Hue and Cry, 
"bout the trust money for the parish six years afore 
that! I know thee paid it, when thee could not help 
it!” he added; “ but it wor in, for all that!” 

Quirk sat down, humbled and abashed—he had no 
more questions to ask. The answer to his last had 
silenced even his loquacity: with a tremulous hand 
he wiped the thick drops of perspiration from his 
burning brow, and tried to smile: but the effort was 
too transparent. 

“Curse him!” he muttered between his teeth ;, 
“ curse him!” 

Such curses as he muttered arrived at the judgment- 
seat, to stand at the dread account as witnesses against. 
him. 

The examination of the steward was resumed. 

“On discovering the absence of the poison,” he 
continued, “I rushed to my master’s room—he was 
still living—but the hand of death so visible, thatany 
assistance would have been useless: He avowed to 
me that he had taken the contents of the packet, and 
bound me bya solemn promise never to reveal the- 
manner of his death, unlesa to clear the innocent. I 
equally premised,” he added, ‘ not.to disclose the secret 
of his previous marriage, unless called upon to do.s0-. 
by Lady Briancourt.” 

“ Did Sir Charles confide any paper to. your care? ” 
inquired Sir Frederick. 

“He did!” said the old man; “feeling the diffi- 
culty, not. to say danger of my position, my peor~ 
master, at my entreaty, wrote, even in his final 
agonies, an avowal of his rash act—it is. here! ” 

So saying, the faithful servant handed a paper to.- 
the magistrates, in which the baronet had, traced, with- 
a trembling hand, the following lines: 

“Let no one be aceused of my death, or inquire - 
into my motives: the deed has been my own—ne- 
living being had cognisance of my intention! May 
God protect my unhappy wife and my. dear ohildren,. 
and forgive me the wrong I have done them, jin. leay- 
ing them fatherless at. their tender years!” 

te was signed “ Cliarles Briancourt.” 

Never was vindication more complete; there- was: 
no disputing the authenticity of the writing. Several 
persons—amongst others Sir Henry and General Re- 
bew—instantly recognized it. 

Lady Briancourt was overwhelmed with eongratu- 
lations and sympathy. The charge against her was 
at.once dismissed. 

As far.as regarded the claims of Dr. Harlandito the- 
title and estates of Sir Phineas, a superior court could) 
alone decide upon their merits. 

As Mr. Quirk was abeut. to quit the magistrates?’ 
room, Sir Frederick Silvertop requested him te re~ 


main, 

“Remain!” repeated the lawyer in atone of de-- 
spondency ; “for what?” 

“To explain, my dear sir, how that letter— which: 
I am prepared to prove was stolen, together with» 
other property, from the apartment of Mr. Barnes — 
came into your possession! ” 

“ T found it!” 

“ Where?” 

Where ?—the lie was not ready, and the guilty man 
was committed upon the evidence of Bandy-legged 
Jem, the postilion of the Briancourt Arms—who, our 
readers. will remember, was a witness of Ned Cantor’s 
being liberated from the manor-house by Quirk, on 
the night of the robbery—upon the double charge of 
aiding an escape from justice, and assisting in feloni+ 
ously purloining the pruperty of the house-steward, 

The i unanimously refused to take bail 
to any amount which his affectionate grandson. ten- 
dered for his appearance. “ Felony,” as Sir Frederick 
Silvertop judiciously observed, “ not being a.bailable 
offence.” 

Accompanied by her defender, Lady B-iancourt re- 
turned to Broadlands ; but the effort it had cost her 
haughty spirit to submit to the exposure of what she: 
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considered her shame so affected her, that for several | assert your claim! As for the Briancourt estate and 


days her life was despaired of. 

“You once asked me, Jfister Quirk.” whispered 
Sarah Tubby, in the ear of her former admirer, “if I 
ever saw a man hanged? andI told youno! But I 
trust } soon shall! Good-day, Mister Quirk!” 

With this charitable speech, the spinster followed 
her mistress to the carriage. A long-secret terror had 
been removed from her breast; she had always sus- 
pected that Lady Briancourt had really been guilty 
of the death of her husband—hence the dread she stood 
in of the insinuations of the lawyer. 

Bitter was the scene of recrimination which ensued 
between Sir Phineas and his grandfather, when the 
former visited him in his cell in the borough prison, to 
which he had been committed. 

“ It is your meddling officiousness,” he said; “ your 


overweening confidence in your experience and tact, 
which has provoked this ruin! Fortune—name—both | 


ne!” 

** And do you blame me?” 

“Whom have I to blame but you?” continued the 
yeung man, half-mad with rage and disappointment. 
“Pride would have kept Lady Briancourt silent, had 
you not provoked her—driven her in self-defence to 
disclose this fatal secret-—which has made me a beggar! 
What am I to do?” 

“ You are young,” observed the old man, with a sigh; 
“and for you life has many paths.” 

“Turn lawyer, I suppose ?” 

“The only thing you are fit for,” retorted Quirk, 
etung by the ingratitude of his grandson ; “ for whom 
have I laboured and amassed wealth, but fer you? And 
this is my recompense.” 

At the word “wealth,” Sir Phineas paused in his 
career of passion—for he wisely remembered that the 
fortune of his relative was now his only hope. 

“T am sure,” he said, in a more subdued tone, “ it is 
enough to deprive me of reason.” 

“As well as your gratitude,” drily answered the 
lawyer. 

“ Forgive me! I would not willingly be unjust ; but 
this aceursed discovery has almost deprived me,of my 
senses! First, Broadlands slipped through my fingers, 
and now the inheritance of my father!” 

“ And who told you that Broadlands had slipped 
through your fingers?” demanded the lawyer ; “I have 
a surer hold upon it than you imagine.” . 

“A mortgage? ” eagerly inquired the pseudo-baro- 
net. 

“Listen to me,” said his grandfather; “old Squire 
Broadlands left his estate to his grand-daughter, Clara. 
No discovery can shake her claims to it—the will is 
too clearly worded for that ; and, upon her death——” 

“To her child and children!” interrupted Sir 
Phineas, bitterly; “and is not her daughter the wife 
of this fellow Harland’s son ?” 

“ When you are patient, I will proceed,” quictly ob- 
served Mr. Quirk. 

“ Well, there—there! I am patient. I will listen 
to you—not breathe a word, though it should rise in my 
throat and choke me!” 

“Well, then,” continued the lawyer; “ there is ano- 
ther contingency in the will. In the event of Clara 
Briancourt’s death, witlout heirs, your father was to 
inherit the property, on the same condition as his sister, 
after the death of their mother.” 

“She has left a child! ” exclaimed the young man, 
forgetful of his promise to remain silent and hear him 
patiently. 

“ But not legitimate !” whispered Quirk, sinking his 
voice till it sounded like the hiss of a serpent, as he 
uttered the monstrous falsehood. 

The eyes of Sir Phineas sparkled with joy at the in- 
telligence. It ‘was indeed a weapon which, if rightly 
used, might enable him to recover no insignificant 
portion of the property whose loss he mourned, even 
mere than the title he had so long and so unworthily 
borne. 


“Are you sure?” he said, “no mistake—no error | 


this time ? ” 

“Certain,” said the old man. “Lady Briancourt 
employed me to discover where and when her daughter 
had been married to Captain Stanley, the son of the 
man she so bitterly hated! As you may suppose, I 
spared neither gold nor toil; but my work was fruit- 
less! Not the least trace or evidence of the marriage 
ever having taken place could I discover!” 


His grandson warmly pressed the hand of the | 


epeaker. 
“ And what did she want with it?” he inquired. 
“To destroy it! In her blivud hatred against her 
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title,” he added, with a sigh, “ they, I fear, are lost to 
you for ever!” 

“T’ll not resign them !” 

“ As you pleaso!” 

“ Grandfather,” said Sir Phineas, “ your life has been 
one of expedients and danger! I kaow no common 
difficulty could appal you! Are there no means by 
which the claims of this upstart may be baffled ? ” 

“None!” answered the lawyer, with a groan; ‘the 
chain of evidence is unbroken—nothing can break it! 
but you can consult Snape!” 

Before separating, the lawyer wrote a long letter to 
his confidential clerk, detailing his position, and di- 
recting him to assist his grandson in his present ex- 
tremity by every means in his power .To do him jus- 
tice, he felt more for liis ruin and disappointment than 
the equivocal, not to say damgerous position in which 
he himself was placed. 

Sir Phineas started with the letter that same night. 

No sooner had Mr, Snape read the communication 
from his employer than his manner, hitherto so 
obsequious, suddenly changed. He was of the true 
reptile breed, and knew the moment when he might 
securely sting. 

He commenced by observing that he was a respecta- 
ble man, 

“No doubt of it!” replied the messenger, wonder- 
ing to what point such an assertion, coupled with the 
unusual tone in which it was uttered, could possibly 
lead. 

“And have served Mr. Quirk long and faith- 
fully ?” 

“No doubt of it!” replied Sir Phineas: “the proof 
that my grandfather thinks so -is in the unbounded 
confidence he places in you!” 

“Very flattering, no doubt!” drily answered the 
clerk; “but confidence alone is not the recompense 
which a prudent man can rest contented with! My 
experience has given me a certain aptitude in the 
nmanagement of intricate and delicate affairs. I can 
command my salary in any office. In fact, I am tired 
of being a subordinate!” . 

“Snape!” exclaimed the young man, in a reproachful 
tone; “is this the moment to turn round and sting your 
benefactor ? ” ; 

“T deny, sir, that Mr. Quirk has ever been a bene- 
factor to me, or anything but a master ; and as for the 
time, a wise man must either choose or make it! ” 

“Tn one word, what is it you require? ” 

“ A partnership!” 

“ Preposterous ! ” 

“In that case, your grandfather,” coolly observed the 
clerk, “ had better engage some other person to intrust 
his affairs to—I wash my hands of them!” 

“ But reflect!” 

“ T have reflected,” interrupted Mr. Snape; “and you 
know the result of my deliberations! ” 

Entreaties were vain—the fellow was not to be 
moved from his resolution. It was finally arranged 
that he should proceed the following day to Colchester. 
He did so. When he returned, the ambition of his life 
was gratified—he was a partner! 





CHAPTER LXL 
Friendship, mysterious cement of the soul< 
Sweetener of life, and solder of society — 
I owe thee much: thou hast deserved of me 
Far, far beyond what I can ever pay. Blair. 

MARGARET availed herself of the absence of her 
father to write both to Lady Briancourt and the sister 
of her love, Mary, who, with her happy husband, was 
spending the first weeks of her married life at the 
rectory at Fulton. : 

Tn her communication, the writer briefly described 
the manner in which she had been removed from the 
protection of her benefactress, and by whom. So much 
she felt was necessary to dispel the anxiety she felt on 
her account. The rest of her letters were filled with 
the praises of her long-sorrowing mother, of whose 
virtues she justly felt proud, and whose love had been 
poured, like a rich, healing balm, on the still bleeding 
wounds of her sad heart. 

The letter to Mary was directed to the rectory at 
Fulton. 

As soon as she had finished her correspondence, Mar- 
garet requested her mother to accompany her to the 
village post-office. 

“ Leave the house?” exclaimed Mabel, in a voice of 
terror. 

“And why not?” demanded her daughter, with 


son-in-law, she would have sacrificed the fair fame of | surprise. 


her child! It was by my contrivance and her desires 
that Captain Stanley, under pretence of being provided 
for in @ distant colony, was lured abroad, where he 
must have died—for I never heard of him since!” 
“You have given me life!” 
“ Pooh!” answered Quirk; “T have given you what 


“T have promised Ned—your father, I mean,” replied 
the poor, broken-spirited creature, “ never to quit the 
house—that is, in his absence,” she added, not wishing 
to shock the feelings of her child, by hinting that she 
was virtually a prisoner, 

“In that case, I must go alone,” quietly observed 


is far more valuable—revenge and fortune! Bide your | Margaret. 
This was worse and worse: she knew that the anger 


time—wait till Lady Briancourt’s death—then boldly 


ee 
| Sse 
of her husband would be fearful, should he di 
that she had permitted their newly-recovered —— 
to leave Bordercleugh without his permission— and sh 
had not the courage to forbid her. 

“Perhaps,” she said, “I had better go with you 
that is, if you have decided upon going.” 

“ How else am I to post my letter? ” 

Mabel replied that her father would probably return 
that very night—or, at the latest, on the followin 
morning. s 

“ Mother,” said Margaret, firmly, yet kindly, «| 
cannot permit the kind friends to whom I owe sy much 
—who love me, and whom I love—to remain in unne- 
cessary suspense on my account. I am no longer a 
child—sorrow has made me a woman—given me a 
strength and decision of character beyond my years— 
I am bound by no promise—shall bind myself by 
none!” 

‘But your father-——” 

“Shall be treated by me with respect, because he is 
my fathcr! [ will do all that I can to please him; but 
I will never become the slave of a caprice which [ 
cannot understand !” 

The calm tone in which these few words were 
uttered, revealed to her mother a new trait in the cha- 
racter of her child: she perceived, with regret, that 
she had inherited the firmness of Ned; tempered, how- 
ever, with those pure and virtuous principles which he 
unfortunately had never possessed. 

“T will accompany you,” she said, after a few 
moments’ reflection; “my husband can’t be very 
angry.” 

Margaret looked at her with painful surprise. 

“Ts it rossible,” she asked, in an earnest tone,” that 
you fear my father?” ; 

Mabel turned aside, as if she had not heard the ques- 
tion: she could not bring her lips to utter a lie to ber 
child—still less did she wish to draw aside the veil, and 
expose the true character of her tyrant in all its hideous 
deformity. 

‘“* Heaven support and give me patience,” murmured 
the unhappy girl, as her parent left the room to pre- 
pare for their walk; “I feel that I have a terrible 
struggle before me.” And then she wondered how a 
pure and gentle nature like her mother’s could have 
consented to become the wife of a man like Ned 
Cantor. 

When Mabel returned, she was attired in the old 
bonnet and shawl in which she had been brought to 
Bordereleugh. In her perturbation she had never once 
thought of the effect her wretched appearance miglit 
produce upon her daughter. It was the first time for 
several years that she had quitted the old house. 

“ Mother,” said Margaret, tenderly embracing her, 
“it it possible that you have no other dress?” 

“J go out so little, darling,” replied Mabel, with a 
faint blush; “ but probably your father will bring me 
one.” 

“And no servant!” murmured the poor girl, iu a 
tone of sorrow ; “and he boasts that he is rich.” 

“TI expect one to-day,” said her mother, nervously ; 
“the fault has been my own. Jndeed—indeed, Ned 
himself proposed it to me.” 





of her husband by his Christian name, that even with 
her daughter she could not avoid it. 

“You are not ashamed of me?” added the poor 
woman, in a tone of humility. 

“ Ashamed of you!” repeated M: t; “ how little 
do you know my heart, dear mother. No! I am 

roud of you—proud of your patience, suffering, and 
ove—of your pure, virtuous mind; even my father 
prsised them. I can respect you!” 

“Hush!” whispered her parent, “you must not 
breathe such words. Poor Ned would feel them as a 
reproach.” 

The prisoner expressed an almost childish pleasure 
in once more walking in the fresh air of heaven, sup- 


| ported as she was by the arm of her daughter, whose 


presence made her forget her terror of the probable 
anger of her husband, for having, for the first time in 
her life, disobeyed his commands. 

We say the first time, for—unless urged to the con- 
trary by the dictates of her conscience—Mabel had been 
from the first hour of her ill-starred marriage, the pas- 
sive slave of her tyrant. ; 

“‘ How deliciously the heather smells!” she exclaimed 
as they approached that part of the moor which skirted 
the little village; “and see, the blue-bell is still in 
bloom. Earth never wore @ countenance so smiling 
and radiant to my sight as now,” 

Her daughter listened to these and similar observa- 
tions in silent thoughtfulness. 

“ Mother,” she said, at last, “ you speak like one who 
has long been deprived of these simple pleasures. Like 
one,” she added, fixing her eyes upon her pale features, 
“ who had been a prisoner!” ‘ 

“T never stood, unless as a witness, before a macis- 

trate or a court of justice in my life!” was the rep!y- 
| Margaret sighed—she marked the equivocativn 0 
her answer, and painfully divined its motive. 





‘ 


She was so in the habit both of calling and speaking’ 
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Many and curious were the glances which the loi- 
terers in the village cast, as the two females 
through the straggling street, till they reached the 

-office, which adjoined the Moretown Arms. It 
had been rumoured that Mr. Cantor had returned home 
the previous night, accompanied by a very beautiful 
lady, and many and various were the speculations 
concerning her. 

‘As they returned past the door of the little inn, a 
tall and rather gentlemanly-looking young man, whose 
dress denoted that he belonged to the superior class of 
farmers, raised his hat respectfully. 

« Well done, Frank Hazleton!” said one of the party 
who were standing near the door; “ you will have 
Cantor about your ears!” 

“ And what need I care for him?” was the reply. 

“He is everything with my lord!” observed a 





ond. 

“ But neither he nor my lord,can cancel the lease of 

our farm as long as we pay our rent; and I never knew 

any one of the Hazletons behiudhand at the audit, 
41” 

With this brief conversation the subject dropped. 
Margaret and Mabel were already out of sight. 

“T really think,” said the latter, “ that the walk has 
done me geod!” 

“T am sure it has!” replied her daughter. “ You 
must renew it every day, and I will be yeur com- 

nion!” 

Her mother remained silent—for she was far from 
feeling assured how her husband would approve of such 
an arrangement; and the poor victim of domestic 
tyranny, unless urged by asense of duty, had no longer 
the spirit to resist. 

At an abrupt angle of the road they encountered a 
gentleman, who no sooner recognized Margaret, than 
he advanced briskly towards her, and held out his 
band. 

“Sir Cuthbert Sinclair!” she exclaimed, in a tone of 
andisguised surprise. 

“Yes, my dear child!” said the baronet; “I am 
most anxious to speak with you-!, Perhaps this person 
will either precede or follow us!” he added, at the 
same time offering her his arm. 

“ This person,” observed Margaret, ‘tis my mother !” 

The old gentleman raised his hat to the meanly- 
dressed, careworn-looking Mabel with as much stately 
politeness as he would have done to a duchess at St. 
James's—so struck was he with the simple, quiet 
dignity with which the words were uttered. 

The poor girl looked her thanks. 

“If you wish to speak with this gentleman,” said 
her mother, in a hesitating tone, “1 will follow you! 
I am sure I may trust you with him!” 

“You may, indeed!” exclaimed the baronet, 
warmly ; “for she is dear to me as my own child)” 

It would be difficult to say whether Margaret or her 
parent felt most gratified by this kind avowal of Sir 
Cuthbert Sinclair's feelings. i 

The former no longer hesitated to accept his prof- 
fered arm, and Mabel fell gradually behind, in order 
to afford them an opportunity of conversing without 
restraint, 

“Ihave seen my nephew!” said the baronet; “I 
know that the subject is a painful one," he added—for 
he felt the arm within his tremble ; “ but it is necessary 
that I should speak of him!” 

“The heart is very weak!” observed Margaret; 
“our affections are the snares in which it becomes en- 
tangled!” 

“You are right!” said the old man, charmed with 
her frankness; “ believe.me, I will not give you un- 
necessary pain, by dwelling upon the past! You love 
Harry still? ” 

There was a pause of some moments before hiscom- 
panion could answer him, 

“No, Sir Cuthbert !” she answered, with a firmness 

which delighted him; “I cannot love where I have 
ceased to respect! The ideal Harry Sinclair to whom 
I gave my girlish affection, was generous, truthful, 
kind, and noble: he would not have taken advantage 
of my misery, to iusult me by a proposal which my 
lips refuse to repeat; he would have pitied my agony 
—Tespected my tears! Your n phew doesnot resemble 
him! The mask has»fallen—my heart is seared— 
crushed like some ruined shrine!’ But the idol no 
longer hath an altar there !” 
“Lrejoice—deeply do I rejoice—to hear you say so! ” 
exclaimed the old man, with an animation which 
startled his companion. 1 sent for my nephew, 
pointed out the utter want of delicacy and feeling— 
to say nothing of honour—he had betrayed, and ex- 
Pressed my readiness to receive you as my niece ! ” 

. Generous man ! ” murmured the grateful girl. 

He avowed that you were still dear te him—but 
declared that you could never be his wife! ” 

He was right—quite right ! ” answered Margaret, 
Proudly. “The man who can attempt to degrade the 
Woman he professes to love, is unworthy of her!” 

4 Margaret,” said the baronet, “listen to me—but 
2 Rot auswer me now; reflect upon my words, and 








consult your understanding rather than your heart: it 
is the surest guide through life! I have a secret to 
impart to you!” 

“ A secret ?” 

“Yes! The worthlessness of Harry—there, it is 
the last time I will pronounce his name—has unsealed 
my lips! Ilove you, Margaret! Not with the head- 
strong passion of youth, bat with that deep and quiet 
affection which mingles the tenderness of a father 
with the ardour of the lover's feelings! I offer you 
my hand and name—a shelter from the storms of life 
—a position in the world—a home, where my untiring 
devotion shall anticipate your every wish! I say 
nothing of vast fortune,” he added; “the plea were 
alike unworthy of both of us!” 

“I—I a wife!” faltered the astonished girl. “Oh, 
never—never! Believe me, I am grateful, most 
grateful, for a preference which restores to ne my self- 
respect! I esteem you, love you, Sir Cuthbert, like a 
father; but cannot consent to repay your noble, dis- 
interested conduct by bringing reproach upon a name 
so honoured as the one you proffer me!” 

“T am the guardian of that!” answered the old 
man, proudly; “ but I told you that I would not re- 
ceive your answer now, and shall consider your refusal 
as unspoken! The home to which you have been 
forced,” he added, “ is not a home of love, nor suited 
to the tastes, feelings, and habits of a mind like yours! 
Your father——” 

“Do not name him,” interrupted Margaret, with a 
shudder; ‘and yet he means kindly towards me! 
have one parent,” she added, “ whem at least I can 
respect and love—my good and suffering mother! 
Would you believe,” she added, “that, when I was 
first stolen from her, sustained only by her love for 
her lost child, she traversed England on foot, in the 
hope of recovering me? She needs a protector—and 
where would she find one, if her child abandoned 
her?” 

“As Lady Sinclair, you would be enabled to pro- 
tect her far more efficiently than in your present po- 
sition! ” urged Sir Cuthbert. Your home would then 
become hers. Reflect on what I have said, and write 
to me, should you require either my presence or ad- 
vice. ‘he landlord of the. Moretown Arms was for- 
merly in my service; he is faithful : a letter addressed 
to me through him will always reach me.” 

His companion remained silent. 

“ You promise to write to me,” continued the baro- 
net, “ in the event of requiring my protection ?” 

“¥est” 

“ And now farewell! ” added the old man, raising 
her hand respectfully to his lips; “you are already in 
sight of home, and require no further escort! Weigh 
well my offer, aud, as I said, let reason, and not feel- 
ing, decide!” 

(To be continued.) 





THE GAY TRIFLER. 


“TI nurarp yesterday that you were engaged to 
Eveline Valliere, and to-day I hear that you are to 
marry Sophy Greene. Whicu report is true?” said 
Edgar Thomas to his friend Harry Colbert, and taking 
his cigar from his mouth he suffered the smoke to curl 
slowly to the ceiling, gazing meantime on the face of 
his friend. 

“The fact is,” said Harry, throwing himself back 





in his chair, “1 am engaged to neither,”-and then he- 


used. 

“But you are very attentive to Sophy, and those 
who go to Miss Valliere’s set say you are devoted to 
her,” and again the speaker’s eye was fixed inquiringly 
on Harry, who looked down momentarily discon- 
certed. 

“ Why, the truth is,” said he, looking up, ‘‘ I am a 
little in love with both of the ladies, so I can’t make 
up my mind to marry either, lest I should lose the 
other. I wish the good qualities of both were com- 
bined in one; then I should soon decide. Miss Val- 
liere is amiable, pretty and rich, and so far is just 
what I want; but she has no wit, and would never be 
a wife to make one proud of abroad. Sophy is poor, 
and without Eveline’s fine figure, though, perhaps, 
with a prettier, and certainly with a more intellectual 
looking face. Then she has a fine wit, and is decidedly 
a girl of talent. With a little tact she might be made 
a perfectly fascinating creature. I don’t say which 
has the most womanly heart; I suppose either could 
love deeply enough,” and here the speaker adjusted 
his collar. “ When Iam with Sophy I am in love 
with her, but when I see Eveline, and think of her 
fortune, I cannot resist paying her attention. I had 
gone pretty far with Eveline before I met Miss 
Greene; but since then I have been more careful, and 
I confess am often puzzled how to decide. If Eveline 
had Sophy’s intellect, or Sophy had Evelinc’s fortune, 
I should propose to-morrow; but the fates have 
ordered it otherwise, and so—poor dog that I am—I 
must wait for events, and trust to my destiny.” 





“Did you ever commit yourself to Miss Valliere?” 
asked his companion, after a pause. 

“ Not exactly,” answered Harry, slowly and doubt- 
fully ; “ to be sure I did, at one time, pay her con- 
siderable attention, but then, you know, a pretty girl 
is used to such things, and, if she has sense, never 
thinks you serious unless you make love in words. 
Now I never did that exactly, and in that I am lucky, 
though I do cenfess to sundry sentimental walks, and 
sly attentions when the old folks were away—you 
understand, just enough to keep her thinking of me 
sufficiently to ensure success if I should at any time 
make up my mind to marry her. I began to think 
lately I ought to back out, and I am not half so atten- 
tive as I once was; for, the fact is, since I met Sophy 
Greene, I have felt that Miss Valliere is not the girl to 
suitme as a wife. I wish something not to be ashamed 
of in society of people of talent. I wish the gods had 
given Sophy a fortune; for—confound it—I’m too 
poor, to wed a portionless wife.” 

Harry Colbert had frankly explained the difficulty 
in which he had involved himself, but he had not told 
the whole truth; for his attentions to beth girls had 
been assiduous and devoted, and of such a character as 
to leave no doubt on their minds of the serious nature 
of his attention. Moving in different sets, in opposite 
sections of a large city, each was ignorant of his at- 
tention to her rival; and thus for several months he 
had carried on his deception undetected. He had 
already wooed and won Eveline Valliere, though he 
had never told his love in words, before he met Sophy 
Greene; from that hour his heart had been divided, 
and the conflict in his breast had raged with increasing 
force daily. Interest, and perhaps some little remain- 
ing conscience, urged him to marry Eveline; while, if 
he had consulted only his feelings, he would have 
wedded Sophy. 

“But,” said his friend, after an embarrassing 
silence of some minutes, “do you not think some- 
times that you may have won the affections of 
both?” 

“T never proposed to either,” replied Harry, staring 
at his companion. 

“But doesa lady never place her affections on a 
gentleman until he proposes in form? Is there no 
such thing as winning a lady by looks and tones, 
which, though not explicit in one sense are susceptible 
of but a single definition ? ” asked his friend. 

“Oh! perhaps some girls lose their hearts thus; but 
it’s only when they know nothing of the world. Gen- 
tlemen will be attentive to the ladies, and so—and 
so——” 

“ And so sometimes a heart will be broken by the 
criminal coquetry of our sex,” indignantly interrupted 
the ether. There was a pause, during which Harry 
regarded his friend with surprise. At length he 
spoke : 

fe Why, really, you look at the subject too warmly ; 
but calm your fears; neither Sophy nor Mis3 Valliere 
will break their hearts for me, thank Heaven! If 
either is at all smitten,” and he complacently puffed 
the smoke slowly from his mouth, “‘she would never 
be the worse of it, even if I shouldn’t marry her—a 
mere preference, nothing more, believe me! ” 

“ Well, I hope so,” said his companion, and here the 
conversation ceased. 

Days and weeks passed, and still Harry was torn by 
conflicting emotions, one while inclining towards the 
heiress, and another while yielding to the fascinations 
of her rival. 

Often during this period his conscience reproached 
him for his conduct to Eveline, and he resolved to 
forget Sophy; but again he yielded to the temptation, 
and neglected his first love. He could no longer con- 
ceal from himself that Miss Valliere loved him, since 
her every look and action, when in his presence, and 
her despondency at his absence and neglect, revealed 
it. His heart smote him when he thought this was his 
work; but he asked himself, ought he to wed one 
whom he did not love? 

Should he sacrifice happiness with Sophy, who had 
an intellect to sympathize with him, for indifference 
with Eveline? He did not remember, when he thus 
reasoned with himself, that he had at one time thought 
Miss Valliere better fitted for a wife, by her gentleness 
and unreserved devotion, than one of a more brilliant 
but less amiable character. He forgot, too, that her 
affection had been yielded slowly, and only in return 
of the most ceaseless attention. But, like too many of 
his sex, he tired of an object when won. 

But the struggle at length was terminated, and, 
with the fickleness which charactised his conduct, ter- 
minated in favour of the newer object of his love. He 
resolved to cease visiting Eveline, and devote himself 
wholly to Miss Greene. 

His visits accordingly increased in frequence at her 
louse; and he soon became satisfied that her atten- 
tions to him were more marked than those she had 
bestowed on any other young men. Thus encouraged 
he did not hesitate to declare himself to her one even- 
ing when a favourable opportunity presented, 
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Sephy listened to his ardent protestations with a | 


burning cheek and beating bosom; but when he 
ceased, she slowly raised her eyes from the ground, 
and said: 

“ Before I can consent to become your wife, will 
you answer me one question?” and fixing her eyes 
searchingly on his face, though her face crimsoned 
deeper as she did it, “Do you know Eveline Val- 
liere ? ” 

Had a spectre started up before him, Harry would 
not have looked more aghast. What could she mean? 
Had she heard of his attention to, and his desertion 
of Miss Valliere? Did she resent the latter, or had | 
she merely learned the former, and wished to solve | 
her doubts before answering? This last idea was the 
most flattering, and therefore the one adopted. He 
smiled as he replied: 

“Yes; I once knew a lady of that name.” 

“ Once knew her!” said Sophy, with marked em- 
phasis, “and do you know her no longer?” 

“T can scarcely say I do,” said Harry, his embar- 
rassment returning at the decided manner of his ques- 
tioner, “ but she has long forgotten me, and I have 
ceased visiting her.” 

“There needed only this baseness,” said Sophy, 
rising, with flashing eyes, the whole expression of her 
face changing to indignant scorn, ‘te make you as 
contemptible in my eyes as you were before criminal. 
Know, ialse and fickle man, that I heard the whole 
history of yewr acquaintance with Miss Valiere; how, 
by slow and winning attention, you possessed yeur- 
self ef her heart; how, when you met another, who, 
for the time, pleased your selfish nature better, you 
became attentive to this new acquaintance ; and how, 
notwithstanding you knew the love Miss Valliere bore 
for you, you at length left her to pine in despondency, 
until her life is now despaired of by her friends. And 
yet you come here and dare to insult me with an offer 
of your love! "—she spoke this word with bitter scorn 
—* you! the almost murderer of one woman, and the 
wronger thereby of our whole sex. Aye! more—you 
hesitated long, because, forsooth, I was too poor, as if 
love, tliat holy sentiment, of which such wretehes as 
you can know nothing, was to be profaned by base 
thenghts of lucre. 1 tell you, Harry Colbert, I have 
known all this for weeks, and have waited iently 
for this hour, stooping to a deception which I despise, 
that I might revenge my sex at last. You seek a 
woman's love! Why, you know no more of that pure 
sentiment, than the meanest hind that crouches at the 
master’s whip. A true woman scorns the hand of a 
man like you, who, for the gratification of a petty 
vanity, or of his own selfishness, would desert a heart 
that he had won. The time was when 1 might have 
loved you, but it was when I thought your heart noble, 
I now see its baseness, duplicity, and littleness, and, 
base as you are, | cannot hate you, from very seora, 
Go!—and go knowmg this, that a woman can 
py her sex at the cost ef so petty a lover as your- 
self ! 


The withering contempt with whieh these words), 


were spoken, was the last drop in the eup of the lever’s 
shame. 

While Sophy had coxtinued speaking, he had 
stood abashed before her, not daring to lift his eyes 
but once to-her face, and then the indignant flash of 
her eyes, and the bitter mockery on her lip, were no 
temptation to renew the experiment. And when she 
ceased, he rose and almost rushed from the room,, too 
utterly confounded to reply, though boiling with rage 
and shame. 

He reached his room in a.tempest of emotions in- 
describable. But his passion was too high to allow 
him to see the justice of his fate. 

“Curse the girl!” was the first exclamation, ‘‘she 
raved like a Pythoness—but why di4 I not retort scorn 
forscorn? ‘To refuse me wher she is not worth a 
shilling, and all because of Evel.ie; ” and he breathed 
a malediction on her as the cause of his discomfiture, 
and with bitter exclamations atrode to and froin his 
room. 

Gradually, however, his passion calmed itself, and 
a desire for revenge possessed his mind. But how | 
should he be revenged ? Should he woo and win some ' 
other lady at once, or go back to Miss Vallivre and 
secure her. 

After pendering long, he determined on the latter 
course. 





“ Yes!” said he, “if I marry Eveline, to whom it 
is known I have been attentive, this termagant. will 
never dare to tell of my prvuposal, for we had no wit- | 
nesses, and no one will believe her, if it should be an- 
nounced soon, say to-morrew or next day at farthest, 
that I am engaged to the keiress, She loves me, 
no doubt—there this vixen was right—and will be | 
glad to accept me. I will despatch a note at once, | 
A little dissimulation to conceal the cause of my late 
neglect, a little penitence adroitly thrown in, anda 
little ardour, will wina favourable answer, or I know 
nothing of the trusting nature of Eveline Valliere.” | 


The proposal was written and sent. but the next | Marian ever appear to warm. 


day, the next, and a whole week passed without an 
answer. Harry began to repent of his precipitance, 
and wished that he had never seen either Eveline 
or Sophy. But at length came the reply. He 
opened it with renewed hopes, which, however, were 
crushed on its perusal. The answer was short and 
cold, aud contained a refusal, couched in terms which 
forbade a second attempt. ‘Miss Valliere,” the note 
ended with saying, “ declines all further acquain- 
tance with Mr. Colbert,” 

Stung to the quick, the rejected lover vented his 
rage on beth the women he had abused, and deter- 
mined yet to avenge himself by a speedy marriage. 
But he soon found that his conduct was known in 
society ; though not from anything which Eveline or 
Sophy had said, but from rumours originating ona 
bably with their relatives, and gamed strengt'’s from 
what had been observed of Harry's conduct. At 
length the tide of scorn and rebuke became so strong 
that he leit the city and removed to another section 
of the country. 

Harry never knew the struggle in’ Eveline’s heart, 
nor the noble firmness with which she conquered, it. 
His letter reached her on a sick bed, where she had 
been laid by his perfidy ; but, though her weak heart 
pleaded for him, her cenvictions of what was right 
prevailed, and she rejected him; because she felt that 
she could never find happiness with one so base, fickle 
and selfish. 

Beth she and Sophy Greene lived te love truly and 
worthily, and the friendship begun by their mutual 
disappointment was ted by intimacy, and en- 
dured through Icng and happy lives. 

As for Harry, he carried with him his own punish- 
ment. Providence rarely interferes in the affairs of 
ordinary life, except by enslaving us with our evil 
habits, and thus making us work on ourselves our own 
retribution. 

These habits Harry carried with him, nor could 
he shake them off. His character soon became as 
well-known in his new residence as in the city he 
had left. 

At length, however, he married; but as he wedded 
without love, he lived without. happiness. Well were 
his victims avenged ou the ‘I'rifler. E, A. 








SUNSHINE OF THE HEART. 


Whew clouds arise and hide from view 
The sun’s effulgent rays, 
And pattering rains the earth bedew, 
And cheerless are our ways, 
Oh, then ‘tis sweet to feel within 
A throb that knows no smart, 
Dispelling sorrow that would dim 
‘The sunshine of the heart. 


Sweet rosy youth, bedecked around 
With hope’s fair budding flowere, 

And joyous smiles proiuse abound 
In those delightful hours; 

But soon they're gone, and sombre age 
Reviews each fading part, 

And gleams from memory’s golden page 
The sunshine of the heart. 

Then seek to crown declining life 
With gems from virtue's light, 

Accept the toil and join the strife 
And battle for the right ; 

Then ripened years and sweet centent, 
Sweet halo will impart, 

And memery gild our monument 


With sunshine of the heart. W. HL. 





A FRUITLESS CROWN. 


They placed upon my head a fruitless. crown. 
Marian HaRtewe was a beautiful girl; and she 
knew it. She ought to know it; for her mirror 
always told her so—her proud father and her admir- 





| ing mother had told her so : scores of fascinated young 


men had told her se, and even her school acquain- 
tances had not beew slow to praise her. Her beauty 
was of the clear, cold, statuesque style ; but, artisti- 
cally considered, it was faultless. ‘To be sure, one 
might easily have wished it to be touched with a little 
more life an@é warmth, to make it more human and 
consequently more loveable in this work-day world; 
but no one could deny that she was beautiful, stately, 
queenlike, graceful, and accemplished. Whether she 
was beloved or not, she was certainly admired; and 
a respectable addition to the city directory might have 
been made by taking the census of her admirers. 
Yet cold was the maid, and though theusands advanced, 
All drilled by Ovidian art, 
And languished and ogied, protested and danced, 
Like shadows they came, and like shadows they glanced 
Frem the hard-polished iee of her heart 
To one only of her many admirers did the fair 
Charley Adams was. a 





——<—<$<$<—== 
young merchant whe had lately commenced business 
with a very fair of success, but who, as t, 
was comparatively unknown, and found his business. 
searcely sufficient. to’ support. himself. Ho was xot 
only handsome, but intelligent, warm-hearted, strong 
minded, and ted by all who knew him. Charley 
Adams loved ¥ _traly and deeply, though not 
passionately, with a sincere, earnest. and manly love 
—such a love as endures and is not te be changed by 
accidents.of time and fortune. He knew her faults: 
but hoped that by experience and the counsels of ¢ 
loving heart they might be mitigated, if not removed, 
Marian’s feelings towards him were those of great 
ae mee which might have ripened into love, if she 

permitted her heart to have its way. If she felt 
any real love for him, however, she repressed it, and 
only showed such slight preference as permitted him 
to hope that in time she miglit love him. 

The plain truth is, that Marian Harlewe resolved to 
marry rich, if she married atall. Her youth had Leen 
spent in ease, luxury, and elegance—nothing that her 
needs or caprices could ask for having ever been 
denied her; but after her father's failure, the family 
had been reduced to comparative poverty, and Marian 
felt its pressure very severely. 

Her father, who had at first been broken down by 
the catastrophe, had regained bis strength and spirits, 
and had become contented with his lut; while her 
mother was much more cheerful and happy than she 
had been in their days of affluence; but to Marian, 
the loss of balls, parties, operas, concerts, and all the 
luxuries. procured. by wealth, was irksome in the 
extreme, 

Ske saw no way of regaining her lost station, except 
by marrying rich, and that she was determined to do, 
if possible. She regarded her beauty as the only 
means to this end that she possessed; and as such she 
meant to use it. She looked upon her suitors in the 
light of availability, and balanced her charms against 
their purses: So far, the beauty had weighed down 
the cash, in her scales. 

One pleasant-evening in July, Adams called upon 
Marian, resolved to speak to lier plainly, and te learn 
his fate, once for all. ‘hey sat by the open window; 
and after some general conversation, he spoke to her 
of the business which had brought him there that 
evening. 

“Marian,” said he, gravely and earnestly, “ you 
know that I love you, and it is useless for me to tell 
you how great aud strong my love is. I believe: 
that you have some leve for me, and I have hoped 
that ia time it —_ ne es — you Laer con- 
sent to marry me. my hope wholly in vain?” 

Marian looked once into his large, dark, and elo- 
quent eyes, and the: colour suddenly mantled in her 
cheeks and brew; then.she held down her head, and 
seemed to fear te trust herself to speak. Mer lover 
had taken her hand; but she withdrew it gently, aud 
answered. him: 

“If I love any one, Charles, I love you. You have 
been ae @ brother tome, and I hope you will continue 
to be so,and will always love me, whether you os- 
teem meor not. That you should be more to me, ie 
impossible—as I am en 2 

* Engaged 


1” exclaimed Adams, in astonishment. 


_“ ¥ou are really engaged to: be married? May I ask: 


to whom?” 

“ You may have noticed that Mr. Bancker has fre- 
quently visited hereof late. His visits have been to 
me. Last night he asked me to marry him, aud I 
have aecepted. We are to be married next month.” 

“ Have you accepted him; or his bank-book? ” said 
Adams, unable to repress his surprise. 

“ Both,” answered. Marian, with firmness, though 
her cheeks flushed, and her lip trembled. “ Of course, 
you know that. I weuld not have accepted him if he 
had not been wealthy. Reproach me as you please. 
blame me as you please; I suppose I deserve it; 1 sm 
tired of being poor, wearied, and worn out with longing 
to lead a life ef luxury and fashion again, and I anv 
sure that I weuld never have a more ~»lendid offer. 
Perhaps you may call me vain anc —artless, Lat I 
have determined to be rich, and I will be.” 

“ Do you leve him, Marian?” 

“Tt is nota question of love.” 

“ Do you think that he loves you?” 

“ He thinks: will make a fine parlour ornament, ® 
dignified and elegant mistress of his house.” 

‘Tt is useless for me to remenstrate, Marian, but I 

ot congratulate: you, for I fear that yeu are placing 
upon your head a fruitless crown.” 

“Den't be poetical, Charley, or sentimental, but 
eome to'see me often, and be sure to come to the wed- 
ding, and. you will see how I will wear my erow)- 
You may be certain it will bea brilliant one.” 

““E hope: it may proveran easy one!” said Adams, 
with a sigh. He went away with a saddened heart, 
for it was not until he discovered that he lad lost 
fully realized how much he had loved 
her. But he had expected the loss, and had schooled 








himself to bear it. His sadnéss was occasioned more 
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— 
by fears for Marian’s happiness than by grief at her 
rejection of him, and he resolved to watch over and 
to promote her welfare as far as was in his power. 

Charley Adams received cards to the wedding. 
The wealth of the bridegroom and the beauty of the 
pride had brought together a large coneourse of 
fashionables, among whom Charley seated himself, 
concealed from the observation of Marian. It was 
said by “everybody ” that the match was a splendid 
one for Miss Harlowe, as Mr. Bancker was immensely 
rich, and in the enjoyment of a constantly-increasing 
income from his busmess. It was true that he was 
turned of fifty, and had a daughter nearly out of her 
teens; but he had a fine mansion in town, and a neat 
villain the country. The envious called him cold 
and merose; but the bridal presents he had made to 
Marian were worth a small fortune. It was said that 
his former wife had lived a life of sorrow and pain, 
end that her deeth bad been hastened by neglect and 
ill-tyeatment; but this was regarded by the exultant 
Marian as senseless slander. 

Marian wore her crewn with the queenly grace and 
royal air which were eo makural to her, and which 
became her so well. Indeed, her bridal wreathJooked 
much like a crown. As her diamonds flashed their 
lusture in her @he thought, almost triumphaatly, 
“ Will Charley call this a fruitless crown?” 
i was cold, 


The bridegroom 

went through with his portion 

and the composure of a statue. 
tam es sss Pape re 


the dignity of a 
The father and 
out of place in 
did net feel at home. 
to shew his sad faee to Marian, to caste @hadow over 
her joy, and left the church as soomas the marriage 
‘was con , 

Mr. Bancker took 
Eveline te France; 


could desire, she 

Mr. Bancker, probably, loved her; he certainly ad- 
mired her beauty, as did every ene else; but if he felt 
for her what the young and fresh-hearted call love, it 
was entirely undemonstrative in its character; Marian 
never felt it, and she never cared to. She was his 
wife, the mistress of ‘his house, his choicest. ornament, 
thejewel which he had bought to shine upon his 
breast, and whieh belonged te him. 

He only desired her to maintain ‘the dignity which 
he expected from his wife, and in other matters al- 
lowed her fully to have her ewm way. Marian was 
approached by lovers or admirers, in the continental 
style; but it was for her interest as wellas for her 
honour tekeep them at a distanee, and she did so. No 
woman knew how to preserve her position better than 
the beautiful wife of the wealthy Thomas Bancker. 
She liad thought that.she could live without love, if 
an uplimited contrel of riches was guaranteed to her; 
but she found all this splendour irksome at times, 
nearly as much so as her former poverty, and she 
sighed for love. At such times she occasionally 
‘thought of Charley Adams, but she did not often »sue- 
-cumb to this weakness, 

New jewels, new entertainments, new delights sur- 

rounded and entranced her. She had hoped that Eve- 
line might leve her; but the young girl’s affection 
was ef that cold and quiet kind, which almost amounted 
‘to indifference, 
_ Marian loved to dress her finely, and to take her 
into the gay werld; but Eveline was entirely different 
from her young stepmother, and took little delight in 
‘the “ pomps and vanities ” which absorbed the life of 
the latter. So Morian Bancker moved on—éincedit 
regina—in the beautiful world she had bought. 

ee | — without atmosphere, brilliant and clear, 

8 e moon, with no be: 
The Wright bacten suetpalienmena 

They were abroad more than three months, and not 
until their retwn did Marian consider that her regal 
life uad fairly begun. Shethen launched out upon 
the brilliant sea of Londen fashionable society. She 
rode upon thetopmost wave,and knew how to rule those 
troubled and deceitful waters. She teok everything 
by storm, and was “monareh of all she surveyed.” 
The expenses during her wedding tour were nothing 
to her present exts g legant and costly en- 
tertainments succeeded each other rapidly at Mr. 
Bancker's mansion, until the season was over. 

‘ M arian’s husband had again become absorbed in his 
py ma and seldom saw his young wife, except at 
rk frequent entertainments, at which he watched her 
: osely, and drank large quantities of wine. Itgot te 
6 & common inquiry of those who attended her 
7 ties, “Was old Bancker tipsy?” Marian cared 
ittle about this, se long as he preserved the pro- 
ale and supplied her plentifully with money ; 
ut after while he spoke occasionally of her expense, 





_yprtertengy wprnensge a 
. Bhe 





and accused her of extravagance. Marian was indig- 
nant, and gave him plainly to understand that she had 
married him for his money, and meant to use it. His 
reproaches and threats only stimulated her to new 
excesses, and if she loved to be talked about, she en- 
joyed that distinction to her heart’s content. 

Charley who was prospering in business, 
wished to see his old love, to advise and counsel her, 
but this wasmot permitted. Mr. Bancker had taken 
it into his head to be jealous of the young merchant, 
and Lad given Marian to understand that he did not 
desire her to receive his visite. This prehibition had 
been a bitter pill for her to swallow; but as her 
obedience enabled her to make fresh demands upon 
her husband's purse, she soon submitted with a good 
grace. Mr, Bancker had also informed her that her 
father and mother were no longer welcome at his 
house; and to this also she had submitted, receiving 
permission to visit them occasionally at home. She 
was careful net to call upon them wihien she would 
be likely to meet Charley Adams. She feared that 
he might ask her about her crown, and she already 
began to doubt whether it was not a fruitless 


one. 

Marian had made great calculations upon the sum- 
mer season. Asit a hed, she u her husband 
to take a villa at Newport. He refused, declaring 
that her extravagance was ruining him, and that such 
an expense would be more than he could afford. 
Marian laughed at the idea of his not being able to 
afford anything she wished. There was a stormy 
scene; but woman's wit and woman’s will carried the 
day, and a splendid establishment was procured at 
Newport. Mr. Bancker accompanied his wife thither, 
and soon returned te the city. 

Rumoars seon ‘began to be rife concerning his 
credit, seriously affecting his business reputation. In- 
deed, it had often been said, during the winter, that 
‘Thomas Bancker was speculating wildly and at ran- 
dom. ‘These who claimed to know, .counted up his 
losses during a few months, and pronounced them to 
amountto a fortune. During the summer, the talk 
Smoreased, and Mr. Bancker and his affairs were. sub- 
jest of general remark among ‘business-men. 

“It was true, however; and the crisis ceuldnot be 
long délayed. Marian learned from the morning paper, 
before she received the news in any other manner, the 
asteunding intelligence that Thomas Bancker, Esq., 
had suddenly loft for America, and had been disco- 
vered to be a defaulter in a large amount to the insur- 
ance company of which he was the treasurer and 
managing director. The paper also contained expla- 
nations, telling very plainly what was known and 
suspected of his life during the past year, and hinting 
very strongly at the extra of his family as 
having been a chief cause of his ruin. He left no 
word for his wife; but a little note for Eveline, stating 
that he was a ruineé and di man, and that she 
might:thank her stepmother for his fall. 

Marian was shecked; the blow stunned her at first, 
but her pride was equal to the occasion. Sle was ice, 
she was marble, she was steel, and whatever she felt, 
she did not let her mortificatien beseen. She sent 
immediately for Mr. Adams. He came, and found her 
in the midst of trouble; creditors were harrassing 
her; everything seemed about to be swept away, and 
she knew no one else to call upon for advice and suc- 
cour. She could not have had a better counseller than 
Charley Adams. A judicious speculation had made 
him almost rich, and his clear head and strong com- 
mon sense were just what she needed in her adver- 
sity. As he entered, she Jet loose her long pent-up 
feelings, and exclaimed, bursting into tears: 

“Charles, I placed upon my head a fruitless 
crown!” 

He endeavoured to consele ‘her, and promised to do 
all he could to aid her. His promise was well per- 
formed; and partly by his exertions, and partly by 
the use of his meney and credit, he secured her a 
pittance sufficient to place her above actual poverty. 
Marian him, and sank into listlessness and 
despondency. At this time the gentle but noble 
character of Eveline shone out. She suddenly became 
&@ woman; ‘she counselled and comforted her step- 
mother, and dec'ared her intention of giving music- 
lessons. By the aid of Mr. Adams and his friends 
she obtained scholars, and added largely to their 
slender income. Charley Adams often called upon 
them, and Marian fondly imagined, though she did 
not dare to hope, that his visits weve intended for 
her. Thus they lived formonths, uotil Mari.o learned 
of the violent death of her husband in a gambling- 
saloon in America. 

Charley Adams bastened to see ber upon hearing 
this news, and Marian then hoped tliat he would de- 
clare the continuance of his eld love. She was mis- 
taken ; he came to ask the hand of Eveline, whom he 
loved, and who loved him. 

They were married. Marian, having lost her 
fruitless crown, now bears Ler cress rremarea 





Lorp BrovGHAM FROM A FrReNcH Point oF 
View.—Lord Brougham, as we all knew, is a natura- 
lized Frenchman ; but yet, according to English law, 
he has not forfeited his rights as a British subject or his 
rank asa peer. J.ord Brougham is one of the great 
influences of England. Age has neither impaired his 
body nor his mind. At eighty years of age he sup- 
ports fatigue as if he were a youth, and, after having 

all the day on horseback, he will read two vo- 
umes, write twenty letters, aud drink two bottles of 
Bourdeaux. 

A Brave Lap!—A few days ago, while Lord 
Broke was strolling on the beach of the Sussex coast, 
near Worthing, at ebb-tide, an infant in charge of a 
nurse wandered away to a place where it was sur- 
rounded by the water coming in, and was earried 
along with the tide into the deeps which alternate 
with the shallows along this coast. Lord Broke, 
although unable to swim, dashed in without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, and succeeded in saving the child, 
after being once or twice overwhelmed by the waves. 
Lord Broke, the eldest son of the Eerl of Warwiek, is 
a boy eleven years of age. 


LANGUAGE OF INSECTS. 


A most singularly discovery is that of the antennal 
language of insects. Bees and other insects are pro- 
vided, as everybody knows, with feelers or antenn®- 
These are, in fact, most delicate organs of touch, warn- 
ing of dangers, and serving the animals to hold a sort 
of conversation with each other, and to communicate 
their desires and wants. A strong hive of bees will 
centain thirty-six thousand workers. Each of’ these, 
in order to be assured of the presence of their queen, 
touches her every day with its antenna. 

Should the queen die, or be removed, the whole 
colony disperse themselves, and are seen in the hive 
no more, perishing every one, and quitting all the 
store of now useless honey which they had laboured so 
industriously to.collect for the use of themselves and 
the larva. On the contrary, should the queen be put 
inte a small wire cage placed at the bottom of the hive, 
so that her subjects can touch and feed her, they are 
contented, and the business of the hive proceeds as 
usual, 

Antennal power of communication is not confined 
to bees. Wasps and ants, and probably other insects, 
exercise it. Ifa caterpillar is placed near an ants’ 
nest, a curious scene will eften arise. A solitary ant 
will perhaps discover it, and eagerly attempt to draw 
it away. Not being able to accomplish this, it will go 
up to another ant, and, by means of the antennal 
language, bring it to the caterpillar. Still, these two, 

thaps, are unable to perform the task of moving it. 
They will separate and bring up reinforcements of the 
community by the same means, tilla sufficient number 
are collected to enable them to drag the caterpillar to 
their nest. 


Sree. Armour Piates.—Mr. Bessemer, the maa 
of steel, talks of “ nine-inch steel armour-plates.” He 
proposes the idea to Government, and tells them that 
he is making steel plates for foreign vessels, and 
thousands of steel shots for Russia. 

A Famiy Drvisioy.—A telegram from Hamburg 
states that Duke Charles of Gliicksburg, the eldest 
brother of King Christian, has leit Denmark, after re- 
fusing to take the oath of allegiance to his brother. 
This telegram is utterly incorrect. The duke is on 
the best terms with his brother, and was present, a 
few days ago, at the dinner to the Rigsdad, aud was 
one of the loudest in his approval ef the patriotic 
sentiments of the king. 

Tue CHRISTENING OF THE INFANT PRINCE.— 
Nothing has been positively arranged as to the time 
and locality of the christening of the son of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, but we believe it will take 
place in St. George’s Chapel, and that the precedent 
will be followed of the ceremony at the christening of 
the Princess Charlotte, the daughter of George IV., as 
far as compatible with modern customs. 

A Lucrative UsHersuip.—The death of the late 
Lord Clare has relieved the suitors of the Court of 
Chancery in Ireland ef a heavy tax called “ usher 
poundage.” His father, when Lord Chancellor, had 
his son, the late peer, then a mere youth, appointed to 
the lucrative office of ‘‘usher to the Court of Chan- 
cery.” The income was upwards of £5,000 a year—a 
tempting prize. 

Goop News ror Somezsopy.—The Lord Mayor 
of London has had a singular commission imposed 
upon him. A naturalized citizen of the United States 
left to his lordship £3,867, to be distributed among 
such poor families in England as had suffered in 
their fortunes from the “ bankruptey ” of the Spanish 
Government. Bankruptcy is the word used, though 
it is not the legal term to describe a long-deferred 
payment. ‘ 
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GERMANY AND DENMARK. 





Tue city of Kiel—the subject of our illustration-— 
e@ngrosses, at the present moment, the most intense 
public attention. In that little northern capital has 
© ength culminated the long-standing difficulty be- 
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| shall be the sovereign of these petty duchies. It is! thei: name and with. their consent. Austria and 
thus a conflicting claim of two rival, though related, | Prussia, moreover, acted in 1851-2 as representatives 
| families; and Europe and the world may well exclaim, | of the German Confederacy, and they are now pur- 


entails upon it once more the miseries of war. 


| “a plague of both your houses,” if their ambition | suing a course not only not imposed upon them by the 


Confederacy, but in a bold and wanton opposition to 


The duchies being connected by some bond with | its wishes. Those two Powers have, in point of fact, 
. | the German Confederation of States, many of the | the whole world against them—Denmark, the Duchies, 
tween “ Denmark and the Duchies,”and from it ther® | German reigning princes hastened to recognize the | the German Diet and people,and the framers of the 


seems every reason to fear the “ dogs of war” will be | claim of the Prince of Augustenburg, as by his 
let loose once more in Europe. German troops have | obtaining the sovereignty of the duchies, the intention 
invaded Danish territory, and taken possession of | which the King of Denmark was suspected to enter- 
this Danish city; and, perhaps, even while we write, | tain of absorbing them into his kingdom, would be 
the hostile forces of Prussia and Austria on one side, | defeated. The duke was accordingly proclaimed at 
and those of Denmark on the other, have met in} Altona, on the 24th of December, as the sovereign of 


deadly conflict. 

Those who have not hitherto followed the course of 
this perplexing “ Schleswig-Holstein question,” or 
even many of those who have tried to do so, may 
probably find themselves in the difficulty felt by Camp- 
bell’s “ little Peterkin,” and ask “‘ what they kill each 
other for?” The answer might very well be the 
dubious negative which was given to the poet's puzzled 
inquirer; but we will try briefly to explain something 
of the reason why. 

We need not go further into the complexities of the 
question than November of last year. On the 16th of 
the month, the King of Denmark, Frederick VilI., 
died; and by his decease became extinct the dynasty 
of Oldenburg, which had for several centuries sup- 
plied kings to Denmark, and at the same time ducal 
rulers over the duchies of Schleswig-Holstein and 
Lauenburg. , A collateral branch of the extinct dynasty 


supplied a successor to the Danish throne, in the per- | 


son of Prince Christian, of the house of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Gliicksburg (the father of the Princess of 
Wales). King Christian succeeded to the throne by 
virtue of the provisions in a treaty signed in London 
in 1852 by the Great Powers, and also in accordance 
with the Danish law of succession which was enacted 
in 1853. There was no rival claimant for the crown 


of Denmark, but another collateral branch of his house, | 


that of Schleswig-Holstein Sondesburg-Gliicksburg 


| Schleswig-Holstein, the proclamation being made by 
| Federal commissioners, and supported by Federal 
troops, to whom the Danish soldiers yielded the 
military occupation of the town, falling back on 
another position. The movement was in fact a revo- 
| lution. The Holsteiners had made it, and success- 
fuliy, and considered themselves competent to control 
it; but in this they have miscalculated. They 
designed to construct a ducal government, raise an 
army, and fancied themselves on the highway to 
establish, by force of arms, their duke’s rights in 
Schleswig as speedily as they had in Holstein. ‘They 
considered the matter as a national war between the 
| duchies of Denmark, to decide upon whom the 
sovereignty of Schleswig-Holstein should devolve. 
Whatever friends Denmark might be able to enlist 
| in her cause, the duchies felt sure of the support of all 
Germany in a quarrel which involved, as they thought, 
universal German interests. But now the two great 
Powers of Prussia and Austria, making up between 
them much more than two-thirds of the might of 
Germany, take the affair into their own hands, and 
occupy the duchies with views antagonistic to Den- 
mark, and no jess at variance with those of the Federal 
| Diet and of the generality of the German people. With 
| Austria and Prussia there is no question either off 
nationality or of disputed succession, They are not 
unprepared to recognize the integrity of the Danish 





has supplied a claimant for tle separate sovereignty | monarchy; nay, they are in a certain manner pledged 
of the duchies in the person of the Duke of Augusten- | to supportit; only they think themselves entitled, and 
burg. The contingent rights of this personage had | even obliged, to meddle with the internal affairs of the 
been previously bought off and paid for. The Treaty | Danish Government, and demand the repeal of certain 
of London and the Danish law of succession did net measures which the king, perhaps, deemed necessary 
recognize him, nor has he any standing in public law, | to the safety and well-being of his State. 

yet it is by the prosecution of his claims to the| Austria and Prussia invade the duchies ostensibly 
duchies of Schleswig and Holstein that the long-| with an intent to recall the King of Denmark to the 
existing imbroglio has been now brought to such a| terms of the London Treaty. Lut other Powers were 
pass that the sword has been drawn to decide whether | parties to that treaty, and it ,is not said that these 
« duke of Augustenburg or a duke of Gliicksburg | have commissioned the Austro-Prussians to act in 





London Treaty. 

It well becomes Prussia, indeed, to stand up for the 
people's rights, and it well becomes Austria to be s 
stickler for national constitutions and the non-incor- 
poration of provinces. It is only a pity Denmark or 
some other stronger State does not turn the tables 
upon them and take up the cause of the oppressed 
nationalities groaning under their yoke. The very 
Schleswig-Holsteiners, those who are bitterest in their 
enmity to Denmark, aver that she is unfairly dealt 
with, and that Prussia and Austria have absolutely no 
other ground of action against her than the immense 
preponderance of their forces. However superior 
these may be, Denmark will make a stout resistance, 
and it is not at all certain that she will be left single 
handed in the struggle. 

Kiel, of which the Austro-Prussian troops took pos- 
session on the 24th January, is a strong and consider- 
able town in the circle of Lower Saxony, and is the 
capital of the duchy or province of Holstein. Itstands 
ou a peninsula, in a bay of the Baltic; it possesses 4 
commodious harbour for ships of the largest size ; and 
also a castle and university. It is thirty-seven miles 
distant from Lubec, and forty-six from Hamburg. 
The duchy of Holstein is formed by the German ocean 
on the west, the Baltic or the gulf of Lubeck on the 
east, the Duchy of Mecklenburg, on the south-east, by 
the river Elbe and Bremer on the south-west, and 
Lanerburg, with the territory of Hamburg on the 
south. Its greatest length is about eighty miles, aud 
its breadth sixty. reeds 

The Duchy of Sleswig, or South Jutland, which 
Austria and Prussia have declared their resolve 1 
seize in the same manner as they have Holstein, lies 
between Jutland and Holstein, touching on the Baltic 
and North Sea. It is about one hundred miles long, 
and sixty broad. It is generally level, and is marshy 
near the west coast. The coasts have many deep but 
shallow bays, and there are islands on both sides be- 
longing to it. Agriculture and grazing are carried on 
with great success, its corn, cattle, and dairy produc 
being famous; it has also prosperous and extensive 
fisheries. \ Ity chief town, of the same name, stands 02 
the river Sley, near its entrance to the Baltic. It isa 
small place, with little trade. 
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A YOUNG GIRL FROM THE 
COUNTRY. 





By VANE IRETON ST. JOHN, 
Author of “ The Queen of Night,” “ In Spite of the World,” &e 


CHAPTER XLIZX 
Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special notice ? Shakespeare. 

SHE came at night closely veiled, and giving no 
name, 

The waiters at the Railway Hotel, therefore, who had 
seen her a hundred times before, knew her not as Clara 
Mansfield. 

Even a stranger, however, could have perceived, had 
he taken the trouble to observe her, that she was a 
prey to terrible agitation; for the few words she ut- 
tered were spoken in a voice which no strength of 
mind seemed capable of rendering firm, and she neither 
ate nor drank, before she retired, early, to her bed. 

It was about ten in the morning that she left the 
hotel, and took her way towards the cottage of the 
woodcutter. 

Yet the spring-time was coming on apace. 

The snow and the frost had deserted the earth and 
left it free to vernal influences. 

The birds sang not in the branches, and nature 
refused to smile. 

Clara hurried on towards the cottage of Bob 
Smithers, 

When near it she hesitated. 

The door was closed, and everything was so gloomy 
aronnd her that she feared to enter. 

The day was dull, miserable, chilly. 

A little rain had fallen in the morning, but now it 
had ceased, though the clouds hung heavy and low, 
4 the mist-wreaths clung about the ravines and 

8. 
It was one of those days of unutterable gloom and 





sadness, when the earth lies like dead, and the heavy 


sky Sweeps downwards like a pall: when the whole 
expression of nature is one of sorrow; when even 
crimes do not startle us so much as at brighter mo- 
ments, 

Clara passed the cottage and went towards the 
Springhead. 

Deep in the sunless rift, where the wildest birds 
built no nest, aud where no trace of life or vegetation 
was to be seen, with the grey crags striking sheer 
and sharp from the edge, as if torn asunder by some 
mighty throb, the black pool lay like a lake of the 
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[CLARA MANSFIELD OVERHEARS A CONFESSION. } 


dead, or as the country people said, the mouth of the | 
bottomless pit. 

Stories and mournful legends lingered, as well they | 
might, around this spot. | 

Murders in the olden times, accidents to straying 
feet, destruction to young lovers aud laughing chil- 
dren: the suicide of love, despair, and guilt—all such | 
sad memories hovered like restless ghosts over the | 
dark pool. 

Clara sat down near the edge, flinging stones into 
the water, still and unruffled at the base, and seem- 
ingly watching the circles they made in the lakelet. 

At length she rose, as if the sight of the Springhead | 
had given her courage, and approached the cottage. | 

This time she neared it from the side where the | 
window was open. to the spring breezes, 

She heard voices. 

Instinctively she crouched to listen, and crept close 
to the window. 

There were two persons speaking, Marston Grey 
and Bob Smithers. 

The old man was evidently in bed. 

“Do you feel better now?” said Grey in a kind 
voice. 

““ Yes, thank’ee sir,” returned the woodcutter, “ but 
T don’t know now whether I ought to tell.” 

“It is now the time!” returned Marston Grey; 
“delay may be dangerous, It is your duty to your- 
self and to others to tell the truth.” 

There was silence for a moment. 

Then the woodcutter spoke again. 

“Tf she knew it she would kill me!” 

“ She will not have the chance!” returned Marston 
Grey: “ when she was last with me she hinted some- 
thing which seemed like a threat against you; but I 
have this time been beforehand with her.” 

“But of what use will it be my telling you?” per- 
sisted Bob Smithers; “‘there’s no one here as a wit- 
ness.” 

“If what you saw is what I believe, ” said Marston, 
‘*T will see that there are witnesses to your next 
statement. 
terrupted.” 

Again a silence, 

“ Well,” began the old man; ‘I will tell you, though 
I break a vow in doing so. Hush! What sound is 
that ?” 

Marston listened, 

“ Tt is but the rain falling on the leaves,” he said ; 
“fear nothing.” 

He was right, yet wrong too, 

The raindrops were pattering on the tender leaves 


Come, let us lose no time—we may be in- | 





of spring ; and Clara still stood near the casement. 





But the noise they heard was a convulsive start she 
gave when the old man consented to a confession—a 
start which made her tremulous form stagger agains’ 
the trellice-work. 

And so the old man told his story, which, denuded 
of extraneous expressions and interruptions, ran as 
follows: 

“It was a dark night, as I said before, when I heard 
some one come by, singing a French song. I went to 
the door, and saw it was Mr. Desney. 

“*Geod evening, Smithers,’ he said; ‘ it’s rather a 
dark night. Can you give mea light for my cigar?’ 

“* Aye—aye sir,’ returned I, and he entered, lit his 
cigar by my candle, and went out again. He was in 
the best of spirits, and wished mea cheery good-nigh’ 
as he went away. 

“ After he had gone, I bolted the door, put my 
candle ina niche, where I always stand it of a night, 
and went to the window to close it. 

“When there, I thought I heard voices. 

“It was very dark, and at first I could see nothing, 
but at length the moon broke from behind a cloud, and 
I saw Gabriel Desney standing by the rift, witha lady 
by his side. 

““Who she was I could not tell at first, though I 
strained my eyes to see. 

“T don’t know what possessed me, but I suspected 
that something was wrong, and opening the cottage 
door stealthily, I crept out and passed towards the 
thicket.” 

“They were so engaged in conversation that they 
did not hear me.” 

* And do you remember what they said?” asked 
Morston Grey. 

“: Yes—yes,” said the old man; “yes, indeed—I 
have thought over it many—many a time, and I re- 
member all.” 

So he proceeded, and though the rain was now 
pouring in a steady suower, Clara Mansfield crept 
closer, and listened on : 

The moon was full upon them, as the woodcutter 
stood in the shadow of the grove, and he then saw 
that the girl was Clara Mansfield. 

“Desney!” she said, in a voice of suppressed pas- 
sion ; “ you are pursuing a cowardly, dastardly course 
—you are seeking to ruin me!” 

“No, Clara!” he said; “ no—it is you who are per- 
secuting me. You are determined that I shall not 


marry your sister, and wills toop to any crime to pre- 
vent it.” 

Clara muttered some suppressed words, which the 
woodcutter could not hean 

Then she added aloud: 
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“J have been in your room this night—I have 
geen the papers on your desk—the papers which 
are designed for my destruction. What have you to 
gay to that?” 

“ Desney smiled. 

“Nothing!” he said, “except that I was about to 
burn them, that they might not. bear witness against 

you!” 

Clara laughed bitterly. 

“Aud do yeu suppose that I believe that?” she 
said. 

“You may not believe me,” he answened; “ but, 
nevertheless, it is the truth. I am even new going 
home to destroy them.” 

“Itis already done!” she said, ina low, mecking 
voice. 

“ What mean you?” asked Desney. 

“I destroyed them all,” said Olara, in alow, mus- 
img tone, as if she were preparing herself fer some- 
thing. 

“ Well,” cried Desney, after a moment, “let us 
hasten home now. This is scarcely a pleasant 
for a meeting. Let us understand one another. Your 
secret is safe, let mine be so also.” 

Her strength had now come back to her. 

“No!” she said; “you must not return to 
Ellersby.” 

He started. 

“ Not return!” he cried. 

“T have said it. You must not return!” repeated 
Clara. 

He laughed scornfaliy. 

“What!” he exclaimed. “Do you suppose I am 
going to give up all my future because you bid me to 
do so? Do you suppose Tam disposed to leave one I 
love at the command of a woman who has di 
me? No, Clara, you ask too much. I have promised 
to hide your secret which is your shame—tlet that 
suffice; but do not ask meto remain here to listen to 
your folly.” 

What had passed over the scene ? 

The leaden sky hung low amd black as before. 

The wild birds shrieked as they flew across the 
vale, as they had shrieked ten minutes ago. 

On the crags a few stones were dislodged, as if bya 
spurning foot, and on the black pool rushed broad 
ripples. 

Clara Mansfield stood on the edge of the ravine 
alone. 

“‘She did not seem to be able to remain there long,’ 
continued the old man, ‘ but turned wildly away. 

“ T stepped out from the thicket as she did so. 

“She started. 

“You here!” she cried; ‘have you been here 

? , 


“*T have,’ I answered,’ ‘I have seen all!’ 

“She looked at mea moment as if she could have 
killed me too, 

“Then she grasped my hand in hers, as if she 
would have crushed it in her tiny fingers. 

“* He fell over!’ she said, in a hoarse whisper. 

“*No!’ I answered, firmly, ‘you have killed 
tim!’ 

“ She half-shrieked out.ler next words. 

“*You are mad, old man!’ she cried; ‘you are 
mad. Let us return to your cottage.’ 

“T made her walk before me, for on that night I 
feared the fragile girl. 

“When we were in here, she took a heavy puxse 
from her pecket. 

“*Take this,” she said, ‘and depend upon me for 
as much more as you want. A foolish accusation 
such as that you made a moment ago would be my 
ruin. Remember, you are wrong; your alarm has 
turned your brain. I did not push him over—he 
stepped back to avoid me and fell. Be wise, then, and 
keep silence.’ 

“She spoke wildly and hurriedly, and her eyes 
glared at me as if her last words were a threat. 

“1 was poor, Mr. Grey, and the money which she 
offered me was a great temptation. 

“ Surely, I thought, it can be no crime to keep my 
own counsel, 

“*T would do as you bid me,’ I said, ‘but as it is an 
accident, why not give the alarm and procure assist- 
ance?’ 

“*No, no!’ cried Miss Mansfield; ‘my presence 
here would excite suspicion. All that could be done 
would be of ne avail to him. No human being could 
fall from that height and be saved.’ 

She moved towards the door and passed out into 
the niglt. 

(nce outside, she stood in the moonlight, and 
turned upon me again, with a dull glare in her eyes. 

“* Remember,’ she said, ‘you must keep silence.’ 

“T ‘knew then she was threatening me, 

“4T will, I said. 

“My heart smote me, nevertheless, as I spoke,and I 
felt that I was promising what I had no right to pro- 
mise. 

“She said no more, but gathering her shawl round 


her, walked away quickly towards the Grange, never 
once glancing towards the spot where he lay. 

“I hurried in.and went straight to bed. 

“ But I could not sleep. 

“ All that night thought of nothing else but the 
vaste bye I had seen —_ in the morning I 
trem at every footstep passed my ie. 

“And when came to question ‘knew 
beforehand what he would find in the Spri 
all through the darkness his face had haunted me. 


1. I eould hear again the sharp cry of terver the 
Sin sn che gushed Wes ovir Gh brink. I could fed 
the weight of the body I should have to carry. ; 

“Yet until now I have never her, and 
should not have done so had not the of death 
been upon me.’” 

Bven now he seemed anxious te excuse himself for 
his confession. 

“You have done your duty,” sai Marston Grey, 
rising. “I will leave you nowswhiile. In aa hour 


make a short of the facts. Do 
move, but remain in 
Who knows but you may yet recover?” 

Clara knew that he was moving #ewvards the deor, 
and crept round, therefore, tothe oppesite aide of the 
cottage, where a mass of 
from the brink of the terrible 

Here she wag safe. 

Marston Grey walked rapidly towards the town of 
Lorneby, and never once looked bébind him. 

“ Now,” said Olara, as she approached the door, 
“now I must be brave and self-pessessed.” 

The next moment she had lifted the latch, and stood 
‘before the eyes of the astonished and terrified wood- 
cutter. 





CHAPTER & 
Rosalie —A thee once my vengeance was unerring— 
then, dost dare me thus? 
Peasant.— The hand ef death 
Liestheavy on me, and my soul 
A Tree confession. Old Play. 


Ciara did not appear to observe the evident alarm 
of the vld man; but, closing the door behind her, 
walked to his bedside, saying : 

“T hope you are better.” 

The calmness of her voice was so o to the 
pallor of her face and the steady glare ef her eye that 
the woodcutter felt terrified. 

He felt certain that she was suppressing some 
strong emotion. 

“T am better,” he said; “but you are not looking 
well, Miss Mansfield.” 

He scarcely knew what he said, and certainly did 
not stop te reason, or he would have asked himself a 
simple question—“ How did she know that he had 
been ill, that she asked if he were better? ” 

Clara smiled. 

A very ghastly smile it was. 

“T have had a restless night,” she said; “that may 
account for my looking somewhatill, I-have brought 
you some wine, They told me up at Lorneby you 
were ill.” 

As she spoke she drew from beneath her mantle a 
bottle of pert wine and placed it on the table near. 

“T thought you might have no eorkscrew,” she 
added with a smile, “so I had the cork drawn.” 

“ Thank you !” said the old man feebly. 

He was afraid of her, 

In spite of himself he felt convinced that she had 
come for no good, 

There was silence for a moment. 

Clara knew there was ne time to be lost. 

She rose, went to the cupboard, brought out a glass, 
and poured out some wine. 

“Here,” she said, “drink this—it will do you 

ood.” 

He took the glass, gazing at her meanwhile with a 
wistful expression, as if begging her not te take ad- 
vantage of his weakness to destroy him. 

But he drank the wine, merely saying quickly: 

*T hope it will do me good, Miss Mansfield, though 
I fear it will not. Iam fast dying, and there’s very 
little that would help or harm me.” 

The old Dutch clock in the corner groaned the 
hour of noon. 
At half-past twelve, Marston Grey would be there. 


“T could see it, as it lay still and blood-stained in the! 


I will again be with and will mendly hhame to | his 
depute rn try to 


—$—$—<—<———— 
===. 
oe Clara sat down by the bedside and spoke to 

“Old man,” she said, “you have betra: + 
spite of all.”" es 

His drowsiness for a moment left him. 

A deadly lor overspread his features, 

A you!” he murmured ; “ who has told you 

She smiled bitterly. 

“Look at me,” she said, “am I not drench ‘ 
rain? Out there by the window, I Sane aonb on 
morning, listening to your words—listening to the 
story you have told to Marsten Grey—listening to your 


| betrayalef me. Did I not warn you? Did I not, 


cried as I could, give you to understand what would 

the result ef your falseness? You forgot to tell 

him one thing, and that thing, the most matorial of all 

You forgot to tell him what [ said to you when 

T.came — after the inquest. Do you not re 
r 


_The.old man was tremiliting, and cold sweat was ox 
“Bo,” he murmured fsigtly, “I remember no. 


oT yell remind you, then,” she answered, “I said to 
you, ‘ Be assured, Mr. Smithers, it will be best to keep 
friends with me, for to betray me is to die,’” 

He put eut his thin hand and grasped ‘her rounded 
arm. 

“Why do you tell me this?” he asked. 

“JT but eam oe of the inevitable result of 
——, have betrayed me, you must 


He looked at her steadfastly. 

“T ought to have known,” he said, “ I onght to have 
known, when I promised to keep your secret, that dark 
days would come which would prevent my preserving 


y aware how greata crime I have 
been committing in notconfessing all. I have confessed 
now, to save myself from tle deepest remorse, to 
euable me to die in peace, that I may know in my 
last moments that no one is suffering from my fear.” 

“Tt is well that you are firmly convinced that you 
are doing right,” said Clara, “it will smooth the path 
before-you.” 

The eld man replied not. 

His eyes were fast closing. 

Clara glanced at the clock. 

It was twenty minutes past twelve. 

In ten minutes Marston Grey would return with 
the docter. 

“Is this death ? ” he asked. 

She did not hear him, for his veice was almost in- 
audible. 

“ Is this death, Miss Clara?” he asked again. 

She rose. 

“Tt is not death,” she answered, “ but a sleep be 
fore death, from which you will never wake.” 

Whether he heard her or not, it is diffictilt to say, 
for his eyelids were elosed heavily, and his breathing 
was thick and rapid. 

Clara Mansfield took the bottle of wine and open- 
ing the door, went out, closing it carefully behind 


1. 

Then she approached the edge of the ravine, and 
threw the poisoned wine into the Springhead. , 

“ There is the last evidence of my guilt,” she said 
as she turned away. 

She looked towards Lorneby. . 

Two figures were coming hastily along the bridle- 
path. 

She darted in among the low trees, and was lost to 
view, but in the moment that she occupied in crossing 
the clearing Marston Grey had seen her. 

He could not distinguish who it was, but he per- 
ceived thatit was a woman, and guessed lier identity. 

Suspecting something wrong, he rushed forward, 
and searched everywhere—ransacked every nook and 
corner near the cottage, but nothing was to be seen. 

Then he returned—met the doctor at the door of 
the cottage, and both entered together. 

Meanwhile Clara hurried away towards the Grange, 
where her mother and her sister had arrived » week 
beforehand. 

Louisa was walking in the grounds when she came 





“ Have you seen the doctor?” she asked. 
“ No.” 

“ Ah! had you seen one he would not have let you. 
talk of dying. All you require is strength ; drink some , 


The first glaes he had taken, had certainly had the 
effect of raising his spirits and thiuking that perhaps, 
after all, his suspicions might be unjust, he assented, 

“ Just one move, miss, thank ye,” he said smiling. 
She gave it him. 





Ina few minutes he complained of feeling sleepy. 


more of the wine—it will restore you.” jh 





“ Why Clara what ails you?” she said, her sisterly 
love and sympathy overcoming the remembrance of 
the crime. 
* Nothing,” replied that amiable young lady 
urriedly. ' 
“ Nay, but you look pale and agitated,” cried Louis 
“let me go in with you, and get you something. 
‘*Thank you, no,” returned Clara, “all I desire ig 
to be left alone. I have had great misfortuues, om 
can’t be expected to look well. Iam not like you, 
can’t so easily forget grief.” 
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~swhet- do you. mean, Clara?” 


laughed bitterly. 
eae T tell you?” 
“J have asked you? Y hey 
u{bad better not, I will only say that Marston 
will be here shortly.” 
Louisa started. 5 
“He has been here two days—did you not know 


* 

Mare turned pale, ‘ 

“Know it,” she said, petulantly tapping her feet 
qm the doorstep they had just reached, “ how should 
[know it? I have but just come from Thornton, as 

are aware?” 

“You have come alone ?” 

Clara eyed her sister curiously. 

Could she trust her ? 

Could she ask her to keep for her a secret, when 
she was aware that Louisa knew all? 

“Louisa,” she said, taking her sister’s hand in hers, 
“Louisa, I cannot believe you want to destroy me.” 

The tears started to Louisa’s eyes, 

“Oh! Clara,” she cried, “ you cannot believe that. 
Indeed—inded, I cannot even think you guilty, and if 

u are so, I am the last whom you should accuse of 
cruelty or unkindness, Tell me you are innocent of 
the crime they charge you with,” 

“Louisa,” exclaimed Clara, in her old petulant way 
sgain, “there’s no time for crying now. What I 
want you to do, is something easy enough, in all 
conscience, but the lack of it will do me immeasurable 


“Tell me—what is it?” 

“Marston Grey will be here soon; he must not 
know when I arrived home.” 

“J cannot tell him—I do not know the time.” 

“Let him suppese it early morning, then—soon 
after he started. See, here he comes, and the docter 
ig with him. Remember my words; if he knows 
Ihave but just arrived, it will be my destruction.” 

With this she swept hastily into the heuse, 
leaving her sister in a state of bewilderment and 


alarm. 

She dreaded the approach. of her lover, for that 
such he was she could no longer conceal from her- 
self. 

When he did come, and her eyes fell upon his face, 
she was terrified by the change which a few hours had 
made in him. 

He was pale as death—his eyes were sunken in his 
head—his ashen lips trembled with some unwonted 
emotion, 

“Louisa,” he'said, hurriedly, “ was that Clara whe 
just left you ?” 

“Yos, Mr. Grey.” 

“ How long has she. been at the Grange.” 

“ Since early this morning,” she said, tremulously, 
with her eyes fixed on the ground. “ Shecame home 
just after you left.” 

“She has been out, then, since,” he answered, some- 
what surprised. 

Pe no,” cried Louisa, “ she has been with us all 
ime,” 

Marston’s eyes gazed for a moment in anger at the 
young girl. 

Then their expression softened to one of pity. 

“They are sisters, after all,” he thought. 

“Louisa,” he said, kindly, “you are. for once not 
telling me the truth. Clara has but just returned. I 
forgive you, because yeu have acted: with a goed in- 
vention. But go up, if you please, and ask. her to see 
me in the drawing-room, for I have an important com- 
— te make to her.” 

isa said no more, but went up-stairs quietl 
while he entered the Rite, rane 

Ina few moments Louisa returned. 

“ My sister is dressing,” she said, “ but will be here 
Presently.” 

Marston did not answer, but walked to the window, 
aad loeked ont. 

Ft rama sat down, and, taking up a book, opened it. 


y 
Her eyes were not direeted towards its pages. 
Her mind was occupied with other ideas, 
She felt that a crisis in her fate had arrived. 


CHAPTER LL 
The ties of kin are streng: and though she feared 
And hated her, e’en as ee deadliest foe, 
She still had pity left Jone. 


ont & jew moments there was: silence in the 


on Marston Grey left his post of observation at 
® window, where he had seen nothing; in trath, but 
® images in his own mind—and, coming to where 
~ sat, took a chair by her side. 
hegirl’s glossy curls drooped over a marble fore- 
= and her bosom heaved violently with an emotion 
could not conceal. 
Louisa,” be said, in alow, gentle voice, ‘I have 


something to say to you, to which I beg you will 
give your mest earnest attention, since it will affect 
all my life, and the future, in some degree, of your 
sister.” 

The young girl’s heart leaped up in her bosom, 
and the red blood began to mount to her cheeks, 

“T am listening,” she murmured. 

“Some time sinee,” pursued Marston Grey, taking 
her hand, which was not. withdrawn; “seme time 
since a great misfortune happened to you. You lost, 
through your sister, one upon whom your love was 
bestowed.” 

He paused, 

She sighed deeply. 

But beyond this she made no sign. 

Marston continued : 

“T have perhaps choser an odd time—a bad time, 
it may be, to tell you my heart’s.wish, I can explain 
this readily. Your sister Clara, who hates me be- 
cause I have been. so determined in discovering the 
author of Gabriel Desney’s death, has teld me to my 
face that she will use all her influence with you to 
lower me in your eyes. Therefore I speak ere she 
has time to effect her purpose, I love you, Louisa, 
sincerely, deeply, and my dearest. wish is that you 
will become my wife. Say, may I hepe?’ 

The girl’s face flushed crimson, 

Tears in abundance coursed down her blushing 
cheeks. 

“Oh, Mr. Grey!” she murmured, “I know not 
what to say te you. It isso soon since my misfor- 
tune that 1 scarcely know my own feelings, or whe- 
ther the sentiments I entertain towards you are those 
which you would be willing to accept as love ” 

Her words were calm and studied enough, as it 
seemed; but they did not express the fulness of her 
heart. 

‘Yhough she had lost Gabriel Desney when her 
young heart was bound up in him, she had since 
learned to regard his conduct ealmly as that of one 
who would scarcely have made for her a fit companion, 
and in Marston Grey she seemed to recognize one 
vastly his superior. 

Until this moment, however, she had admired him 
from afar. 

Never for one moment did she imagine that he 
would ask her for her love, 

All his tenderness—his gentle attentions, she had 
accepted as those of a brother or of a friend who felt 
acutely for her in her painful pesition. 

Her heart wae full to overflowing—what. was she 
to do? Was. she to refuse the love of this man— 
good and noble as she felt him to be—because he had 

been compelled prematurely to declare it. 

“Then you do love me, Louisa,” he said in a voice 
soft and low which went to her very heart, “ tell me, 
dear one, that. I may hope—tell me you will be mine.” 

His arm had stolen round her waist, aad there it 

while the answer came. 

“Tf you are willing to accept the love of one who 
has mourned for the loss ef another, I freely give it.” 

He pressed her to his heart, and looked fondly, 
proudly down upon her. 

And yet ia their hearts there was no unalloyed 
happiness. 

‘here was something which stepped between them 
—semething which haunted them—something which 
menaced them. 

This Something was the remembrance of Clara’s 


crime! 
» Lonisa nestled closer to Marston’s breast at length, 
and said: 

“Dear Marston, in the joy which your love has 
anehh angi Sane I cannet, must not, forget one 


ing. 
“ What is that?” 
“My sister's 


y- 

* She is your sister, Louisa,” he said. “From me 
no danger threatens her. There is now no shadow 
of a doubt remaining as to her guilt. All I ask is 
that she will leave the country—that she will seek no 
longer to mix with the members of her family, and 
cease the endeavour to entangle other mon — my 
friends—in her web of deceit and crime. Heaven 
forgive me if I am toe lenient, as I fear Iam. With 
evidenee which weuld cendemn her to death, I ask 
from her but a voluntary exile.” 

Louisa gazed at him gratefully, 

“Thank you, dear Marston,” she said; “that is 
what I would myself have demanded. Her presence 
near me is a terror—a living bitterness. She recalls 
to me sad memories, and makes me loathe her fer her 
crime. Send her away, then, Marston, but punish 
her no more.” 

‘Phey were so intently talking — so earnestly 
wrapped in thoughts ef one. another, vhat they heard. 
not the step which approached them. 

It eame slowly, stealthily along, gliding up close to 
them without being noticed. 


” 





‘Then a voice spoke: 


You vary your cecupation, Marston Grey. An hour 
ago you were on the scent of blood, now I find you 
deep in a love affair.” 

They beth started. 

Marston, because he was surprised that she should 
thus convict herself—Louisa, because, even before this 
unworthy woman, she felt ashamed at being discovered 
in such a position. 

“ Louisa,” said Marston, tenderly, “leave me alone 
with your sister a few moments.” 

Louisa rose without replying. 

“She will not be loth to leave you,” exclaimed 
Clara scornfully, and with a bitter tone of satire. “ She 
will have occupation enowgh im her own thoughts—in 
congratulating herself upon obtaining a second lover 
so soon after she has buried the first.” 

“ The first, murdered by your hands!” 

The words flew unbidden to Louisa’s lips. 

It seemed as if some inner voice spoke. 

As if some spirit had compelled her lips to frame 
the syllables. 

Louisa, when she had spoken, left the room, weep= 
ing ; and Clara, pale and aghast, sank inte a chair. 

Her astonishment and discemfiture was complete. 

She had never, for one moment, dreamed that Louisa 
believed her guilty, and certainly would never have 
imagined that such words could leave her gentle 
sister’s lips. 

Marston Grey spoke to her sternly. 

“ Your taunt, madam,” he said, “was ill-timed. It 
required a strong incentive to induce your sister to 
give you such an answer as that. You persuaded her 
lsut a short time since te tell me an untrath, in order 
to make me believe that you had been here all the 
day. Why, then, seek to rouse her anger by insults, 
and make her alse your enemy ? ” 

“ She has betrayed me, then ?” 

“No; she has told me nothing. She has not said 
that you were at the cottage of the eld woodcutter 
this morning. I needed not to be informed of that, 
because both I and Dr. Denby saw you there.” 

“Tt is false,” gasped Clara.” 

“No—it is not false—you have left the evidences 
of your presence behind you. Beb Smithers is dead.’” 

A gleam of triumph shot from the eyes of the 
wretched weman. 

“ Dead,” she thought, “then my secret is safe.” 

“What then? If he be dead—you cannot say F 
killed him, I heard he was ill. Old age, I suppose, 
has killed him.” 

Marston Grey eyed her wonderingly. 

She kept up her character well. 

“Mise Mansfield,” he said, “it is useless waste 
of time for us the discuss the subject, unless we 
understand each other thoroughly. I arrived at 
Smithers’ eottage a quarter of an hour before he 
died.” 


“ Well ? ” 

“He was speechless, but Dr. Denby roused him 
sufficiently te write three lines. Here isa copy: You 
may suppose that I decline to trust the original with 
you.” 

Clara took the paper silently, and read it through, 

A haze seemed to come over her eyes, and she 
reeled as if she would have fallen from her chair. 

The three lines were as follows: 


“T swear, on my dying bed, I saw Clara Mansficld 
throw Gabriel Desney into the Springhead, and she 
has poisoned me for making the confession. 

(Signed) “ Ropsrt SMITHERS, 

“Witnesses. “ Marston GREY. 

“ Dr. Densy.” 


It said little—gave no dates, and explained nothing 
—but it was enough to destroy her for ever, 

It was written in a straggling, trembling hand, 
which was nevertheless recognizable as that ef the 
old woodcutter; and it was witnessed by one man 
at least who had no interest in the matter. 

“You have done well,” said Glara, at length, in » 
thick, husky voice; “you have achieved a noble vic» 
tory. You, a strong man, have crushed me, a weak 
woman. What now? What.are the next ordersof my 
master?” 

“Miss Mansfield!” answered Marston; “I am 
neither your master nor your judge. I have simply 
looked after the interests of my dead friend, my living 
friends, and your family. What I conceive now to be 
just you must consent to, or I deliver this paper into 
the hands of the efficers of justice.” 

* And what is it you demand ?” 

“That you leave England at once—never to re~ 
turn.” 

For a moment passion urged Clara to make an angry 
answer, 

Then her subtle nature reassumed its sway, 

“ And is:that all you ask ?” 

“ Yes—all.” 

— do not name any particular spot for my 





“ None.” 





~~. 
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*“T accept your terms!” she said, as she rose from 
her chair; “‘ but when am I to quit the country?” 

“ At once.” 

“And are you aware, Mr. Grey, that I have no 
money—have you, among your careful calculations, 
remembered that it is necessary to supply me with 
funds. My private income is but small.” 

“That shall be arranged; you will require a week, 
I presume, to make your preparations.” 

“T slall; are you going to remain here?” 

“T am for a few days.” 

Clara smiled bitterly. 

“A pleasant time for you,” she said, as she left the 
room; “ you have all the sunshine of Hfe before you, 
and can, therefore, easily forget that you have left me 
im the darkness.” 

The day passed quietly. 

Clara remained in her room all day. 

In the evening Louisa went up into her own cham- 
ber, and from a feeling of pity, as well as curiosity, 
or rather a desire to ascertain what she could have 
been doing so long alone, she knocked at her door. 

There was no answer. 

She knocked again. 

“ Who is there ?” asked a muffled voice. 

“* I—Louisa.” 

“IT do not wish to see you. Go away!” 

So the younger sister crept away to her room to 
weep. 

What had the other been doing ? 

As soon as the shades of evening had fallen over 





| to our waggons for the purpose of plunder. 


we saw thousands upon thousands of Indians lifting 
their horribly painted faces above the taN grass. One 
more whoop, and I awoke. A confused din sounded 
in my ears, and I heard voices in angry discussion, 
I recognized the voice of Anam; and I next heard 
the tones of old Gash. Then came a mingling of dis- 
cordant sounds, as though a hundred monkeys were 
helding a pow-wow. By this time my senses were 
aroused to clear action, and I began to imagine what 
the difficulty was. I listened awhile longer, and was 
convinced. The old patriarch, who had seemed so 
honest and kind, was as big a thief as any of his 
people; and thinking, no doubt, that the white men 
were all absent, he had led a company of his warriors 
A little 
more listening convinced me, also, that my own men 
thought I was away with my companions. 

Without stopping to put on my jacket, I slipped my 
pistols into my belt, and, taking my double-barrelled 
rifle, I leaped from my waggon. ‘The first scene that 
presented itself to my view was Anam, at the head of 
about fifty of his men, al! armed with heavy clubs— 
they had brought neither bows nor spears. They 
were close by the outer waggon, and were flourishing 
their weapons as though they meant mischief. ‘They, 
as 1 stood, were upon my right hand. - Upon my left 
I saw old Gash brandishing a harpoon; and with him 
were Bolus, Tambet, and Zebul—the others being all 
away. My weakness was gone, and my head was as 
clear as ever; aud, as I faced those black rascals, with 
my faithfal rifle in my hands, I felt no more fear than 


the scene, she had entered her brother's room and | I would have felt before a flock of goats. When Anam 


taken from it a suit of clothes. 


saw me he drew back as he might have drawn back 


In these she dressed herself, destroying every | from a lion. 


vestige of the dress in which she had come. 


In as severe a tone as I could assume I asked him 


Her bright curly locks she had cat short, and ar- | what he wanted. His companions lowered their clubs 


ranged them coquettishly under the hat. 


and he continued to fall back. I raised my rifle and 


She looked little like a man—more likea handsome | ordered him to stop. I had command of words enough 


youth. 

When all the house was still, she left her room, 
went down the stairs, into the grounds, and out 
iuto the highway. 

Qn the crest of the hill she turned and looked at 
the house. 


| 


to make myself distinctly understood ; and he under- 
stood me; for he not only stopped, but he raised his 
hand as though he would have me lower the muzzle 
of my piece. He knew well its deadly power. ButI 
did not lower it. I iurned to Zebul, who s oke the 
Kaffir tongue, and asked him what had been going on. 


Then she turned away, walking towards Lorneby, | His answer was in a few words, and to the point. He 


and the place that had known her knew her no 
more for ever. 

On the following morning a young man presented 
himself at Coutts’ Bank, and drew out four thousand 
pounds, which had stood in the name of Clara Mans- 
tield. 

That evening Marston Grey received the following 
letter: 

“Mon Cuer Marsroy,—With a!l your skill in 
reading human nature, you have failed to read me, 
I have gone—whither you cannot guess, and will never 
kuew. Sufiice it for you to remember these words: 
that I live but for revenge, and that, in every bright 
moment, I will be the cloud upon your sun. 

“CLARA MANSFIELD.” 
oe *. . * * . 

ft was on the evening that Clara left Ellersby 
Grange, that Ralph Conyers, passing through Thoru- 
ton, saw entering the prison, between four constables, 
a pale, haggard woman, dressed in black, whom he 
recognized as his motlier. 

(To be continued.) 
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A NIGHT MARAUDER. 
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Ir was nearly noon when Harry and I returned 
from the eastern end of the valley, and after dinnerI 
went to my bunk and lay dowr. My head ached, and 
I felt weak—too weak to join our party in en excur- 
sion to the forest. Harry asked me if I would like 
company. I told him no, I preferred to be alone. 
If he wished to go with Beu and Abner I hoped he 
would do so; only I would have him leave a goed 
watch with the waggons. Hé went away, and I went 
to sleep. I slept soundly, for both my mental and phy- 
sical energies had been sorely tried, and they needed 
that recuperation that only sleep can afford. 

I had slept, how long 1 could not then determine, 
when I was visited by acurious dream. I thought we 
were uponone of the great prairies of the Western 
world, and that Harry Rusk and I had command of an 
outpost, with a battalion of two hundred men. We 
had been sent out to hold a pass against the Indians. 
By atransition which every dreamer has experienced, 
we were removed from the pass to the very centre of 
the prairie. where thie eye could see nothing but one 
vast sea ef waving grass, bounded by the far-off 
horizon. Harry and I came from our tents and gazed 
in wonder and alarm. Why were we in that place 
when we should be holding a pass miles away? 

Suddenly, while we were talking, we heard a yell | 
that seemed to split the heavens, and upon looking up | 





said the chief had come up to rob our waggons. 

“ But,” said I, “low did he expect to escape pun- 
ishment when we returned?” 

“He told us that he had a hundred warriors, who 
could throw the spear and shoot the arrow, and that 
he would give you battle, and kill you all, if you 
dared to attack him.” 

Situated as I then was, I deemed it best to allow 
the wretch to depart in peace, if he was willing so to 
do; so I instructed Zebul to tell him that my eye was 
upon him, and that a leaden bullet would pass through 
his heart in just one minute if he did not take himself 
off out of my way. The message was communicated 
as I had given it, and the sable patriarch lost no time 
in getting back to his village. His companions 
pushed and crowded each other in a wild manner, 
each seeming to fear that the threatened bullet might 
yet find the man who should be unfortunate enough 
to be caught in the rear, 

After they had gone I asked Zebul and Gash for 
more particulars ; but all they could tell me was, that 
Anam had come up with his followers, and demanded 
to search our waggons. They had not dared to offer 
physic:l resistance, but they had refused his demand, 
and it must have been while the demand was being 
pressed asecond time that I awoke. The savages 
had unmistakeably declared that they meant to rob the 
waggons, and Zebul repeated his declaration that Anam 
had boasted of the ability of his hundred warriors to 
annihilate us. 

After all the explanation I could get from my men 
I was puzzled to understand how Anam had dared to 
undertake such a thing. It appeared to me that he 
must have known that he could not cope with us in 
battle. Our bullets would have picked off him and 
his leaders before they could have made an attack. 
However, I was determined, if possible, to solve the 
mystery before I had done with it. 

Our hunting party returned before dark, and when 
I had told them what had happened, they were for 
administering summary punishment; but I advised 
them to keep quiet. That night Jot and Tickomy 
and Booboo, acting under my directions, secured and 
brought in one of the Boja warriors to ourcamp. At 
first he was frightened, and begged for mercy; but 
when I had made him understand that no harm should 
come to him if he would answer me a few questions, 
he not only became quiet, but signified his willingness 
to auswer anything 1 asked. 

I first asked him, through one of our Kaffirs, if his 
chief had not intended to rob our waggons. He hesi- 
tated until I had given him further assurance of 
safety, and then he confessed that such was the fact. 

“Anam supposed that all the white men were 
away?” 

"su" 





ra _————_ 
“ But did he not fear that he would be puni 
our — 2” panlshod on 

“No; for he meant to steal all your pow. 
bullets, and all the guns you had left. behind, poy 
did not think you would bring ammunition enoy bh 
from the forest with you to do him much harm,” . 

Here was the whole secret. The old rascal hag 
hoped to disarm us. He certainly had more reckless. 
ness than caution, and more daring than shrewdness, 
I dismissed the villager, and then we held a consu|- 
tation, the result of which was a decision that wo 
should meet Anam on the next morning as thourh 
nothing had happened, and that we would purchase 
oxen of him if we could. He had as yet done us no 
harm, and we thought it useless to seek any revenza 
upon the ignorant old rascal. ’ 

Accordingly, on the following morning we repaired 
well armed to the village, making our way directly 
towards the chieftain’s hut. He saw us coming, and 
quickly gathered a lot of his men, armed with bows 
and arrows. I smiled as I drew near, and asked him 
if he thought we meant to harm him. He replied,that 
he did not know what might dwell in the heart of the 
white hunters. I soon convinced him that our visit 
was a friendly one; and as I made no allusion to the 
events of the previous day, ‘he probably thought he 
had succeeded in making me believe that he had never 
had any evil designs upon our property. 

And when I told him that we had come to buy oxen, 
he became easy and complaisant. 

We visited one of his herds, and Jot and Su- 
nam, who had the quickest and surest eyes for 
the various points of that sort of pruperty, were 
not long in selecting ten animals that would an- 
swer our purpose. Such oxen would cost me at 
the Cape three pounds each. Now how should 
Anam and [trade ? He was very anxious to obtain 
some powder; but I had none to spare. He then 
wanted some of my ivory; but when we came to tlie 
amount, I found that he valued it at a great deal less 
than Idid. Finally we reached a satisfactory arrange- 
ment. I took the ten oxen, giving him in returo 
ostrich feathers, beads,and common cloth, worth about 
six pounds, throwing in a common cocoa-handled 
sheath-knife. He had stuck until I brought out the 
sheath-knife; but that turned him. Once or twice 
theold rat approached the subject of the visit of tue 
previous day, as though he was anxious to explain 
away all doubts or fears’ that might still be lingering 
in my mind ; but I put him off with a light word. 
The third time he appreached the subject was after 
we had concluded our trade: and I then told him that 
he need be under no apprehensions. 

“T know,” said I—one of my Kaffirs taking my 
words to his understanding—“ that you could have 
meant us no harm. I know that you would not have 
ventured to incur the wrath of the white hunter.” 

The sable chieftain shrugged his shoulders, and 
said—“ Ugh-r-r!" And as he turned away, he shook 
his head, as though he would have added that I dida't 
know all. 

We returned to the camp with our oxen, where the 
drivers soon had them in yoke, and behaving as well 
as we could wish. It was now ten o'clock, and we 
concluded that we would take dinner on the march; 
so we speedily gathered up and packed our traps, and 
put the oxen to the track-rope. 

But where was Abner? He had not been visible 
for some time. And where were Artoly and Zcbul? 


Just as we were ready to start, we saw them cowing 


up the slope, driving four splendid oxen before them. 
What in the world had Otter Brook been doing ? 

“ [ve brought four more oxen,” said Abner, as he 
turned the animals over to the drivers. “I thought 
we might need them. Oxen are apt to get knocked 
out of use, you know.” 

“But what did you pay for them?” 

“Not much. I gave the old rascal a double-bar 
relled rifle and a pound of powder for ’em. I told 
him I had no bullets to spare, but he could easily make 
some. I fired off a charge of powder for him, and he 
thought the thing worked beautiful.” 

So Abner had put off the weapon which the gorilla 
had spoiled for him; and he had made something by 
keeping it, after all. Under other circumstances, I 
might have objected to such a trade on the part of one 
of our party; but I considered the worthless rifle good 
enough for Anam; and I was, furthermore, well- 
pleased with the accession thus made to our team. 

As soon as the new oxen had been secured, we 
started on our march—not forward towards the Zau- 
besi, but back over the road by which we had come. 
Our faces were turned to the southward, and we 
meant to make the best of our way back to the Cape. 
Just as we were leaving the valley, we heard a dull 
report in the direction of the village, which called 4 
smile to the face of Otter Brook, for he knew that the 
chieftain of Boja was trying lis rifle. 

That night we tracked some ten miles by moon- 
light, pulling up at length in a beautiful vale, where 
there was a fountain of good water. 
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We got to bed about eleven o'clock, and I was 
sleeping away the night as soundly as could be, when 
J was aroused by the loud and augry barking of our 
dogs; and as I sat up in my bunk I discovered that 
the horses were aS uneasy as were the dogs. Icanglit 
my rifle and hurried out, Harry and Abuer quickly | 
joining me. : . | 

The dogs were still barking, but as they were ' 
securely leashed we could not at once determine in 
what direction to look for the trouble. 

fhe moon was shining brightly, and objects were 
distinct at some distance. We were looking in all 
directions, expecting every moment to hear some 
crashing in the neighbouring bushes, when my boy 
Dan gave a sudden shout, and called my attention to 
something beneath the outer waggon. I looked, and 
plainly saw a large animal crouching down there, 

At first I thought it must be one of the dogs which 
had broken his leash ; but a closer inspection revealed 
to me a pair of eyes, emitting a flame of greenish 
colour, which I knew belonged to no canine head. I 
called to Harry, and told him to take aim and fire with 
me, My aim was a good one—about as fair as I could 
have taken by daylight—and as the report of our pieces 
yroke upon the air, the animal made one spring, and 
{ell dead within two rods of the waggon. 

We hurried to the spot and fvund it to be a panther 
of the largest size. ‘The fellow had certainly been 
bold; and we came to the conclusion that he could 
lave known but very little of the habits of the white 
hunter. As we were dragging the carcase towards 
the servants’ quarters, Ben Gilroy made his appear- 
auce, rifle in hand. 

“Hallo! What's up?” he asked. 

We showed him the dead panther. 

“Good gracious! Why in thunder didn’t ye call 
me?” 


THE TUSCAN SISTERS. 


Ix the south-east section of Tuscany, in a small 
hamlet among the mountains of Sienna, lived a poor 
goatherd named Antonio Mazzani. He had two 
children, both girls, named Lucetta and Silvia—the | 
former-having seen her eighteenth birthday, while the 
latter was two years younger. The season had been 
adisastrous one for Mazzani. A fatal disease had 
made fearful ravages among his flocks; the small 
patch of oranges and figs, and tlie little vineyard, had 
been subject to a killing blight; and when the 
autumn closed, he found himself not only without 
sufficient sustenance for the winter, but deeply 
involved in debt, for the amount of which he had 
several months previously pledged his cottage, his 
pastures and his tillage. Mazzani’s creditor was tlie 
Count Niccoletto del Brin, a middle-aged man, of a 
most decidedly repulsive appearance, and who had, 
moreover, the reputation of being a hard-hearted, 
wicked man. 

It was early afternoon. Mazzani, over whose 
bronzed features the lines of trouble were vividly 
drawn, sat within his humble dwelling, and near him 
sat the Count del Brin. 

“Count,” said the old man, with an expression t!:at 
showed how much pain he suffered from the state- 
ment he had to make, “it is utterly impossible that 
I should pay you this debt at present. My flocks 
have been thinned, and my crops l.ave failed me. You 
surely can wait another season ?” 

“You trespass too much upon my kindness, 
Mazzani.” 

“Tt is not me that trespasses, sir count; a power 
higher than mine has brought this about.” 

“But that is no reason thatI should be the loser. 
Our bargain had no such provisions. I rented you 
land and sold you flocks, aud you were either to pay 
mein money, or by giving up to me this estate it’s 
all simple—isn’t it ? ” 

_ “The contract is surely simple,” returned Mazzani, 

in faltering accents. 

4 : ~~ so is the settlement,” laconically added Count 
ei Drin, 

% The thing resolves itself into this,” said the old 
man, with a strong effort at calmness; “you must 
cither wait till the next season, or I must be cast 
out from my home, and myself and my children made 
beggars,” 

“I cannot wait.” 

- Then I must be homeless.” 

7 No. It can be settled in another manner.” 

*Ha!” uttered Mazzani, while a beam of hope shot 
athwart his countenance. 

_ “Yes,” continued the count, in a low, half-whisper- 
ing tone. “ You remember a circumstance to which I 
have before alluded.” 

. The old man gazed inquisitively into the face of his 
interlocutor, but be did not speak, for he seemed 
afraid 80 to do. 


“I once asked you for the hand of your daughter 
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“ And I refused it,” said Mazzani, in a tone more 
calm and firm than he had before exhibited. 

“ Yes ; but now the case is different. Give me her 
hand now, and I will not only wait your own time for 
‘ne payment of the debt, but I will release you from 
me-half of the amount.” 

A nd would you make my child honourably your 
wife?” 

“Yes. She is fair.” 

“But you are a count, and she a poor goathord’s 
daughter.” 

“ Never mind that. 
her favour.” 

“T will call my daughter, sir count.” 

“Tf you please.” 

The old man went to the door, and called his 
daughter's name. She soon entered, but when she 
saw the count, she stopped, and a sudden pallor over- 
‘spread her features. 

“ Lucetta,” said her father, “the Count del Brin 
has asked of me your hand in marriage. He promises 
to make you honourably his wife. Could you ever con- 
sent?” 

She was a beautiful girl to whom this question was 
put—fair and faultless in form and feature, and pos- 
sessed of the expression that marks the true and artless 
maiden. She started with a shudder, and gazed into 
her father’s face. There was something in the strange, 
calm tone of the old man—something in the firm-set 
expression of his face, that struck terror to the poor 
girl's heart, and held her tongue in silence. 

“My child,” continued Mazzani, “could you ever be 
happy as his wife ? ” 

** No, no; I should be wretched, miserable! ” 

And as she thus murmured, she buried her face in 
her parent’s bosom. 

Mazzani gently raised her head, and placing his 
hand upon her brow, Le looked for a moment into 
her pain-dimmed eyes. ‘The whole expression of 
his features changed as if by magic, and then turning 
to the count he said : 

“Sir count, you have your answer.” 

“Do you refuse me her hand?” asked Niccoletto 
del Briu, his face turning darker with rage and 
chagrin. 

* You hear what she has said.” 

“Then you refuse me? ” 

“ Yea." 

“ And you will be turned out from your home!” 

* Niccoletto del Brin,” returned the old man, with 
his hand still upon Lucetta’s head, “my house, 
my lands and my flocks I am not _ responsible 
for. If blight and disease fall npon them, they must 
go, and somewhere upon the earth I may find a new 
home; but God gave me my children that I might 
make them happy. I have no right to make them 
miserable, nor does the wish dwell in my heart. ‘This 
sweet flower, once withered ’ueath the blight of lasting 
misery, can never be restored to me. You may 
take all else of mine, but you cannot have my 
child.” 

“Then you must give up this place to me,” said the 
count, rising from his seat, and gazing angrily upon 
his debtor. ‘ You have had your choice, and you must 
now abide the ‘consequences.” 

“Oh, sir!” cried Lucetta, starting from her father's 
side, and raising her hands towards the count, * let us 
have time to think of this. I can never love you, for 
you know that my heart is already given to another; 
but yet I cannot see my poor old father cast homeless 
upon the world.” 

“The decision may yet rest with you,” returned 
Count del Brin, a beam of sensual hope springing to 
his face. 

“Only give me time,” continued Lucetta. “Let me 
see Francisco——” 

“ Hush, my child! ” interrupted her father, while a 
bright tear glistened in either eye. “Iam now an 
old man, and I believe I never wronged a human 
being, and now, now, I cannot commence by so deeply 
wronging my own child. No, no; the sacrifice shall 
not be made.” 

“ But you, father! I should do wrong to see you 
turned a beggar upon the cold world—you who gaye 
me life, and Lave supported me through helpless child- 
hood.” 

“Lucetta, God has stricken my flocks, but he has 
not called upon me to bend you beneath a heavier yoke. 
From honest poverty we may rise again; but from the 
yoke this man would place upon you, you could never 
be redeemed. No! my mind is made up. We will 
yet remain together.” 

“You have chusen your own road, and now you 
may travel it,” muttered the count. ‘TI will give you 
one week in which to vacate these premises. And let 


Her beauty turns the scale in 


me tell you,” he continued, turning to Lucetta, “ that 
you will have but a sorry husband in young Francisco 
Biscati, for 1 havea hand upon him too.” 

There was a bitter reply upon the lips of the old 





Lucetta,” continued Count del Brin. 


man, but he repressed it, and motioned for his daughter 
to leave the room. ; 








“ You will repent this,” muttered the count, between 
his clenched teeth, 

“ An honest man need never repent of having done 
his duty,” proudly returned Mazzani. “In one week 
sir, you shall have the fulfilment of your bond.” 

Count del Lrin scowled upoa the unfortunate 
old man, and muttering a curse, he left the cot- 
tage. 

In the evening, Mazzani's little family were as- 
sembled beneath its roof, and with them was young 
Francisco Biscati. The latter was engaged in the 
same occupation that had given a livelihood to Maz- 
zani, and he had suffered from the same causes that 
had beset his oldfriend. He held the hand of Lucetta 
in his own, and his handsome features were darkened 
by a cloud of anguish. 

“ And is it not enough that the hard-hearted man 
should grasp upon our property, without seeking to 
drag our fairest maidens into the lust of his power ? 
No; beneath my own roof we can all find shelter for 
the present; and should the worst come, we can 
take but the chances of thousands who have, ere now, 
been without hones. Dear Lucetta, I would rather 
die than give you up.” 

*“ You shall not,” answered the fair girl, as she re- 
turned her lover's ardent gaze. “Something must 
turn up to befriend us.” 

“Tell me,” said Mazzani, breaking out from a fit 
of absorbing thought, “ how stands your property, 
Francisco? Del Brin hinted that he hada hand upon 

ou.” 

“ Alas! and so he has. When the grand duke 
gave him this extensive grant, my place came in with 
the rest. I did not buy of him as you did, but I 
fear that I shall have no means to pay my rent. 
But that does not fall due till spring, and by that 
time ” 

The young man hesitated, for the hope he would 
have pictured had no backgronnd. 

“T fear you will be worse off than now,” the old man 
concluded for him. 

“Perhaps you speak the truth,” despondently as- 
sented Francisco. “But, at all events, we can raise 
enough to support us till that time.” 

“ No, no,” returned Mazzani, * that cannot be. I 
can never conseut to live upon the result of your hard 
labour. As it is, you may make ont to pay your rent 
in the spring, but you cannot do it if I drag upon you 
during the whole long, wet winter. I will betake me 
to the mountains, and gain my sustenance from the 
forests. I could hunt when I was young, nor am I 
too old yet.” 

There was one there who had not yet spoken, and 
that was Silvia Mazzani. She was equally as fair as 
her elder sister, though somewhat more slight in her 
frame. Her eyes were darker than Lucetta’s, and 
larger, and they sparkled with a fire of intensity that 
never gleamed in the other's. Her hair was black, 
too, as the plumage of the raven, and it hung in 
trembling curling ringlets over her shoulders. Few, 
if any, bad ever read her character aright. Her 
sixteenth birthday had found her a half-wild, way- 
ward creature, jealous of restraint, ever wandering 
among the wildest of her native scenery, and listen- 
ing for hours to the murmur of the brooklet. or the 
song of the mountain-bird. 

When her father spoke, she had been standing at 
the little latticed window, gazing off at the point where 
the bold Apennines stood up against the evening sky ; 
but as he closed, she turned quickly about, and started 
towards the ceutre of the room. 

“Would you wear out the evening of your life 
among yonder mountains ? ” she asked, with a depth 
of expression that startled her three companions. 

“If the good of my children requive it, yes,” re- 
turned the old man. “I cannot see you cast, unpro- 
tected and unprovicded for, upon the world.” 

“Nor shall your children see you suffering such an 
existence for their sakes!” exclaimed Silvia, with in- 
creasing enthusiasm. “Sixteen years have I lived 
upon your labour ” 

“No, no, my child; you have been a help to me, a 
source of joy aud comfort, the very fountain, you and 
Lucetta, of my soul’s happiness.” 

“And yet we have lived upon your hard labour. 
To be sure, since our poor mother died, we have 
helped to tend your flocks, and have gathered your 
olives ; but that was mere sport—it was pastime for 
us. The time has now come when we should help 
our father. His days are drawing to the silvery night 
of an honest life, age has marked him with his weighty 
finger, and a giant evil hangs over him. Lucetta, 
you shall stay and nurse him, and be a companion to 
Franciscs, while I go forth and gather for him sus- 
tenance. If weall live for one more year, he shall 
yet dwell beneath the shelter of his own home—a 
home from whence the hand of God alone can turn 
him forth. 

Mazzani, Lucetta, and Francisco were, for the 
moment, confounded by this outpouring of the young 
girl’s soul. ‘I'he old man was the first to break the 
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silenee, and while the big tears rolled down his cheeks, 
he asked : : 

“ Silvia, my child, what would you ?” 

“ Save my father.” 

“TI know you would if you could, and, perhaps, 
your wild, untanght fancy points your mind to some 
airy castle you fain would build. Ah, my daughter, 
youare too young!” 

“Father, listen te me. With my voice I can call 
the birds from their haunts, and chain even the wild 
chamois with my melody. The good monks of Saint 
Montani have wondered at my vocal pewers, and the 
abbet bas given me much instruction. I will go to 
Florence. I will work for some good teacher, and 
gain more instruction. I will " 

“My child, my child,” murmured the old man, 





clasping the inspired girl to his bosom, “you are| her hopes for ever, and he did really regard her with a 


too young—but God bless you for your neble heart! ” 

“Father,” exclaimed Silvia, brushing away her 
tears, “ did you ever know me to resolve to do a wrong 
thing ?” 

“No.” 

“And did I ever undertake a thing without suc- 
ceeding ? ” 

“No,” 

“Then upon this I am resolved. Donot attempt to 
dissuade me from it. The monks willassist me, and 
help me on my way.” 

“ But the distance, my child!” 

“The good abbot says it is but seventy-five miles.” 

“ And how will you make that?” 

“As I have learned to clamber my own native 
mountains,” returned Silvia, with a look of burning, 
flashing pride. “Let it be as I have said. Lucetta 
shal stay with you, and she shall be all here that 
we could beth be. Say, my sister, shall it not be 
50?” 

Lucetta stepped forward, and threw her arms about 
her sister’s neck. She remonstrated, she argued, and 
she pleaded, but it was with relenting tones, and ere 
the family rested that night, Silvia Mazzani had carried 
her point. 

Iu a few days the young heroine had made all the 
P tions for her departure. ‘he kind monks, 
with whom she had ever been a favourite, had fur- 
nished her with asum of meney sufficient to meet her 
immediate expenses, and the abbot had given her a 


letter to Bernardo Maletti, a Florentine chorister. | 


She received the parting blessings of her father and 
sister, felt their tears bedewing her cheeks, and with 
a parting adieu, she turned away. She dared not look 
upon the cottage of her childhood till she had reached 
a point where she could neither see nor hear the grief 
of her friends, and when she reached that spot, she 
stopped and turned. A prayer trembled upon her lips, 
her eyes were turned a moment heavenward, and then 
she sped on. A new and strange world was before 
her. 


Before dark she reached a small village, a short 
distance from Arrazzo, where she spent the night. 
She told her simple story to the hest. He knew the 
bad character of Count del Brin, and he would take 
nothing for her feod or lodging; but, on the next 
morning, he procured her a conveyance, as far as 
Figlino, ina heavy market waggon. This simple act 
taught her that the world was not all bad, and that 


there were many kind hearts even among strangers; | 


and, moreover, it gave her new strength and courage. 

Her companion of the market waggon was a 
generous, talkative fellow, full of anecdote and story, 
and after he had talked for an hour, he attempted to 
entertain his young companion with a song. She 
could not but smile, and yet it was a pathetic ballad 
he had sung, and one, toe, which bore strongly upon 
Tuscan sympathy. 

“You smile,” said the singer, with a slight censure 
in his manner. 

“Pardon me, sir—I was thinking if I could sing 
that same song.” 

“Try it; and if you do it as wellasI did, I'll 
promise you not to langh.” 

Silvia commenced the song. The very trees seemed 
redolent with music, and the air was fairly filled with 
the soft cadence of her rich voice. At the end of the 
first verse, the listener let fall his hands upon his 
knees, and by the time she had finished the piece, the 
horses were picking theirown way. ‘The man’s lips 
trembled, and his bosom swelled. In his simple 
nature, he had learned of no applause save such as 
the soul lets out upon the speaking features. At 
length he picked up his reiws, and said: 

“T shall never sing again. My voice weuld frighten 

” 

“Oh, yes, yes! You must sing to me,” said Silvia, 
who was really delighted with her companion’s simple 
and touching eompliment. 

The man did sing again, and then his passenger 
sang, and thus passed the time till near noon, when 
they arrived at Figlino. Here Silvia got her dinner, 
and when she offered to pay for it, she was informed 
that the waggoner had alreaty paid it. She would 





his favour, but he had gone. That night she 
stopped within ten miles of the Arno, and before 
noon on the next day she entered the city of Florence 

She had no difficulty in finding out the residence ot | 
Maletti, and what was more fortunate still, he wa~ 
also the director of the grand opera. Maletti rea: 
the letter from the: monk, and then he listened tu 
Silvia’s story, whieh seemed to interest him much. 

“So you think you can make a singer? ” he said, in 
his usual business way. 

“T can try, sir,” was the modest reply. 

“That’s something gained. Now's let hear your 
voice.” 

The young girl trembled, for she felt herself to be 
in the presence of the man who was to raise or blast 


stern and cool expression; but she had yet courage 
enough left to make the trial, however, and she sang 
one of her native ballads. 

Not a muscle of Maletti’s countenance changed, and 
Silvia’s heart almost sank within her. That was the 
prettiest thing she knew, for it breathed the air of her 
native hills. 

“Do you know any other kind of music?” 

“ A little, sir, that some of the monks have taught 
me.” 

“ What is it?” 

“T know some of Soriano’s canons upon the Ave 
Maria Stella.” 

“Ah!” and the chorister’s face started slightly 
from its cold aspect. ‘‘ Sing me one of them.” 

Silvia obeyed. Her tone may have trembled, but it 
detracted nothing from the power of the singer's 
voice. 

The monks of Saint Montani had understood most 
thoroughly the beautiesof Soriano’s sacred canons, and 
their young pupil had not forgotten the instructions 
they had freely given her, and given her, too, when 
~~ | little thought that they would ever be of use 
to her. 

As she closed the trembling cadence, where the 
voice died away like the whispering of distant angels, 
the old director held his breath, but neither his fea- 
tures nor tongue spoke the sentiments of his soul. 
Fora full minute he gazed into the girl’s face in 
silence, it seemed an age to her. 

“So you seek to save your father from beegary ?” 
he said, at length, while an almost imperceptible spark 
of kindness gleamed in his eye. 

“My father and sister, and myself too, Silvia re- 
turned, in a tremulous tone. 

“ What dresses have you?” 

“ The one I have on, and——” 

* Never mind. I suppose you have on your best.” 

“We were poor sir—very poor.” And as the girl 
spoke, a pearly drop rolled down her fair cheek. 

“Yes, yes—I see. Iknow. We can find you a 
dress at the opera: we have a rehearsal this aiternoon; 
you shall go with me; you will be delighted. You 
never heard a large orchestra?” 

“No, sir,” 

Twice she attempted to speak further before she 
succeeded, and even then it was almost.an inaudible 
whisper. 

“Can I sing, sir? ” 

“ Sing? ” echoed the director, starting up from his 
seat. “ Sing ?” and then he stood and looked at the 
trembling applicant. “Sing? Yes, like a seraph!” 

Silvia Mazzani sank intoa chair, completely over- 
powered by the emotions that moved her soul, 


a * - 

The people of Florence were startled by the an- 
nouncement of a “ first appearance” at the opera, and 
the director had not forgotten to state all the icu- 
lars cenneeted with the fair debutante: her sufferings; 
the affection|which led her to seek the publicsympathy, 
and the beauties of her voice, etc, 

The evening arrived. The immense opera-house 
was packed. The first piece went off with the usual 
amount of applause. ‘The director came to Silvia 
Mazzani, and bade her prepare. Her first piece was 
to be one of thesweet matienal ballads of her own land, 
and she had rehearsed it with the orchestra several 
times. She heard the tinkling of a beH, and ina 
moment more a man came and spoke to Maletti. 

“ Courage, courage!” whispered the director. “ The 
curtain isup. Look at the people and smile, but try 
to make them aypear like the trees of your native 
mountains. I will introduce you. Come.” 

Silvia was led upon the stage. She saw one blaze 
of gorgeous light, throngh which gleamed a myriad 
jewels ; and she saw faces, too, and she thought they 
beamed kindly upon her. Then came the sound of 
thundering feet and clapping hands. 

Instinctively she curtseyed, and moved to.vards the 
footlights: then the orchestra commenced a plaintive 
symphony, and the anxious audience were still as the 
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* : * ——— as 
have thanked her kind friend for this modest mark of | dered, frightened. Twice she attempted to sound the 


first note, but it came not forth, 

“ Remember your poor, beggared father!” f.1) in 
low tone upon her ears. ° 

She turned towards the wing, and saw the directo 
The blood came rushing once more to her “ 
her heart Jeaped up from beneath the leaden weight: 
she took another step forward, and then gs _ 
menced. 

At the end of the first verse, the © was |i 
groaning beneath its weight of  cdamy and as prs 
the kind looks that greeted her upon all hands she 
took courage. : 

The effort was over. She had passed tho fearfu} 
ordeal, and once more she was alone; but yet the 
ponderous walls were trembling with the shouts of 
applause, that awoke the very thunders of heayen 
from their rest. 

Maletti was again by her side. 

“ You must goon again,” he said. “The people 
must have that song once more. Courage, courage 
Silvia, for you have nobly conquered. Bvery heart in 
Florence will be yours in a week.” 

* + 


he com- 


* * 

Winter, with its cold rains and bleak winds, haa 
passed away, and genial spring was smiling upon the 
mountains, the hills, the vales, and the streams of 
Tuscany. The gentle breeze langhed amid the 
foliage: the warm sunlight danced over the budding 
vines and blossoming trees, and nature once more sas 
robed in her garments of regal power. But amid all 
this loveliness and beauty, there were sad and heavy 
hearts. 

Within the cottage of Francisco Biscati, towards the 
middle of the day, were collected Antonio Mazzani, 
Lucetta and Francisco, and, with his back against the 
window, steod Niccoletto del Brin. Old Mazzani sat 
upon a low stool, with his furrowed brow resting upon 
his open palms; his daughter lenelt by his side, with 
her right hand upon her father’s knee, while with the 
other she was endeavouring to remove his hands from 
his brow. The young mam was standing close by, 
gazing with intense agony upon the scene. 

“Father, dear father, arouse from this despondency. 
Life is yet left to us.” 

“ Aye, Lucetta, and what a life it mustbe! Weare 
beggars, and we have been the means of dragging 
Francisco down with us.” 

“ Antonio Mazzani,” pronounced the young maz, 
stepping forward, and laying his hand upon the old 
man’s shoulder, “if you love me, never let me hear 
that word again. You have not dragged me down, 
Fate has taken from us our means, and this cruel man 
has done the rest.” 

Del Brin scowled fiercely upon the young speaker, 
and, with a curl of scorn about his lips, he returned: 

“ This is alt of your own. choosing. I once offered 
= the means of redemption, and you refused them. 

ow ycu reaptheconsequences, And yet, if you give 
me the hand of Lucetta, you shal have your homes 

ain.” 

At the sound of that voice, old Mazzani started to- 
his feet. 

“Out upon thee!” he exclaimed, as he turned his 
full gaze upon the count. “The vulture does not 
wed the dove for geod, neither does the ‘Uuscan noble 
of the goatherd’s i 
honourable intent. Beggary is bad enough, but to be 
childless—aye, worse than childless—would be in 
sutferable. Del Brin, take the cottage, the Jands, and 
the flocks, and then I would not change places with 
thee. 


“ And I will take them. Yon have had fair warn- 
ing; your time is up. Go forth aow, beggars that ye 
are, ere you are turned eut by force!” 

“Come, Lucetta——” 
“No, no; he will not turn us out. Oh, father, 
Francisco, let me be the sacrifice!” 
Del Brin smiled a grim smile. 
“Never!” firmly said the old man. “I would 
rather lay you down beneath the mountain forest; 
there to rest till the resurrection morn. Come, we 
will go.” 
Mazzani took his child by the hand as he spoke, 
and would have led her forth, but at that moment tle 
sound of coach-wheels was heard in the-road, and ere 
long a splendid vehicle drew up near the cot. Deb 
Brin turned to look out at tle window, and while yet 
the old man wondered at this strange arrival, a richly- 
dressed female rushed into the apartment. : 
“ Father, sister, Francisco!” she cried, and with one 
bound she hung upon Mazzani’s neck. ‘ben she 
sprang to the half-stupefied Lucetta, and laughed and 
cried as she twined her arms abeut her. 
It was Silvia Mazzani, and as her bright presenc? 
shed its halo about the place, the old man knew that 
he was saved. Lucetta knew that she was redeemed, 
while Francisco, in the nobleuess ef his soul, thought 
only of the happiness he witnessed. 





grave. 
Poor Silvia would have resigned all her hopes to 
have been that moment at her home. She was bewil- | 


“Come, are you going?” uttered Del Brin, with 
bitter curse upon his lips. 
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wb! here is the count himself,” said Silvia, with a 
gudden change of manner to a queenly grace and 
dignity. “ So you are still at your persecutions, I 


moh, sister, can you redeem our poor old father’s 
home?” murmured Lueetta, 

«J's too late now,” interrupted Del Brin, with a 
stamp of his foot. “ The places are both forfeited,” 

«Not quite so fast, sir count,” said Silvia, with a 

udlook. “ Here is a letter from the Grand Duke 
Perdinand. Read that ere you make up your mind 
on that point.” i 

The count took the letter, and with a nervous hand 
he tore it open. As he read it his cheek blanched, 
and he trembled from head to foot. Silvia waited till 
be had read it through, and then she said : 

“The same conveyance, Count Del Brin, that 
brouglit me will take you back to Forence, though I 
had not expected to find you so readily.” 


(the 20th inst.) there appeared also eight ladies and 
one gentleman representing a total of 789 years—the 
fair sex, as usual, taking the lead, the eldest having 
reached 98 years, and the youngest 82; the gentleman 
was 83. The average age of this group would be 87 
years and eight months. On the 21st the decease of 
eight persons was recorded, whose united ages 
amounted to 674, giving an average of 84 years and 
4 months to each individual; the eldest was 93 and 
the youngest 80 years of age. 

5? 


MY FRIEND'S STORY. 


TuREE summers since, 1 made the acquaintance of 
afamily, who were travelling. The father and mo- 
ther, and two beautiful daughters, and a son, possessing 
manly beauty, elegance, and intelligence of a high 
order, constituted the family. This young gentle- 





son and yourself. 
where to spend the summer in thesweet country. You 
will both die in a year if you do not change your mode 
of life.’ 


‘wo of the ducal guards, whe had attended Silvia, 
were called into the cottage, and ere long Del Brin 
was on his way to the Palazzo Vecchia. 

Silvia Mazzani sat down with her now happy 
friends, and told them all that had passed since she 
left her native roof, Her first reception in Florence 
bad been the means of sealing for her a brilliant fate. 
The native sweetness of her voice had chained all 
souls; the @epth of ber pathos had brought all hearts 
at the shrine of her genius; and the generosity, the 
modesty, the loveliness of ber nature had not failed 
to create friends and admirers on all hands. The 
Grand Duke Ferdinand had become her special 
patron; and upon her representation to him of the 
character and doings of the Count Del Brin, he had 
ordered the appearance of the latter at the ducal 

lace. 

Silvia spent a month at home, and during that time 
she bouglit both the estates upon which her father 
and Franciso had lived, and ere she returned again to 
the profession she had adopted, she had the .satisiac- 
tien of seeing Francisco and Iaicetta united, her 
father made happy and blessed in his old age, and 
also of knowing that the Count Niccoletto del Brin 
had been deprived of his extensive grant of land in 
Sienna. 

Silvia Mazzani had filled the whole of southern 
Europe with her fame, when the inducements of a 
young Florentine noble drew her from :the public ; 
but as a wife and a mother, e friendand neighbour, 
she still shiues in the bright social circles of Flor- 
ence, an ornament to society, and a striking example 
of what a loving and true-hearted woman can accem- 

ish. 








FUEL IN IRELAND. 
Ara scientific meeting of the Royal Dublin Society, 
recently, a very valuable paper was read by 
Mr. Hamilton O'Hara, on“ The Supply of Fuel in 
Treland.” It was charaeterised by a great research, 
and gave much useful information as to the extent of 
the coalfields and peat begs of Ireland, the different 
varieties of fuel, and how the immense supply of peat, 
now of little use for manufacturing purpeses, may be 
rendered, by improved modes.of preparation, nearly as 
valuable as coal. 
The area of the bogs of Ireland amounts to 2,830,000 
acres, and estimating a cubic yard of dry peatto weigh 
540 lb., the quantity of valuable fuel from this source 
amounts to 6,838,666,666 tens. On pursuing the cal- 
culation further, and taking the economic value of turf, 
compared with that of coal, as 9 to 54, the total amount 
of peat fuel in Ireland is equivalent in power toabout 
470,000,000 tons of coal, and estimating coal at 12s, 
per ton, we find the money 
ireland to be £280,000,000 sterling. Mr. O’Hara re- 
ferred to the particular qualities of coal found in the 
Various Coalfields in the provinces, and quoted statistics 
4s to the quantities found in eaeh, the area occupied in 
Leiuster being 280 square miles. There are 73 col- 
Jeriesat present in Ireland, 31 of which are in Leinster, 
29 in Munster, 7 ia Connaught, and 6 in Ulster. Of 
these 46 only are at present worked. The quantity of 
coal taken from them was 120,000 tons a year, but in 
1862 it amounted to 127,000 tons. The number of 
mines now worked was an improvement on that of 
former yoars, In 1858 there were only 19 at work, 
tn 1856 there were 22, and now there were 46, 
—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
Exrraorpmmazy Lonexvrry—Some rare instances 


value of all the peat in | 


man greatly interested me. He was a model fora 

sculptor. Health and strength had set their seal upon 

his whole person. His cheek glowed with honest red, 

his eye had the fire of energy, and his step was elastic. 

I learned from his sisters that he had a remarkable 

history. His sister said : 

“It is painful, and yet pleasant, to recur to the 

past of our dear brother. We never speak of it, except 

to our most trusted friends. He will tell you the 

story, some evening in the twilight, when you cannot 

see the tears glisten.” 

He did tell me ; and I write it, as nearly as possible, 

in his own words: 

“My first recollections of life,” said Henry R——, 
“are of a beautiful place in the country. My memory 
is hazy and indistinct of the whole of my first years, 
but certain things stand out in bold and clear relief; 
such as a smooth lawn, grand old trees, a pond with 
glancing gold fish, and two deer, with tiny silver bells 
on their necks, Then I remember a stately lady, and 
some sylph-like little girls, and a uurse, of whom I 
was very fond. 

I remember being very happy—I think, because, like 
the deer, 1 was alive and well, and allowed plenty of 
fresh air. Then I remember riding, in the care of 
my nurse, to a place where there was a multitude of 
houses. The stately lady and the little girls were 
with us. Then comes a painful recollection of being 
separated from all these. I was on the water, in a 
steamer, as I now know, with a lady who was richly 
dressed, and who commanded attention, but who 
seemed restless and alarmed all the time. She held 
me to her-besom almost frantivally. I remember all 
that occurred during the time that we were on board 
this vessel much more distinctly than previous 
events. I suppose because the occurrences were less 
crowded. 

“We went to Paris. There we remained till I was 
old enough to know my place of abode; and gradually 
the fact faded from my young mind that 1 had ever 
had other parents, or care-takers, than the lady with 
whom I lived, and who treated me with an affection 
more idolatrous than parental. 

“I think I must have been there two years, with 
nothing to complain of but confinement and seclusion. 
I had every indulgence. I had a wonderful museum 
of toys and playthings in my mother’s luxuriant apart- 
ments. I had surfeits of rich and delicate food, and 
I had doctors and nauseous medicine. But the green 
earth, and the blue sky, and the trees which I leved 
so much, I never enjoyed in their fulness. 

“My mother—as I was tauglit to call my protector— 
took me sometimes to the Bois de Boulogne, but she 
guarded me asa prisoner. She never stirred without 
servants. On the boulevards she seemed, as T see and 
judge her conduct now, to be proud of exhibiting me, 
and yet afraid to have me seen. 

“One day, when I was about seven years old, I 
think, two years from ourarrival in Paris, ‘ my mother’ 
had taken me to the Beis de Boulogne in a carriage. 
The nurse and I had left it, and were walking, when 
we meta gentleman and lady, strolling listlessly along. 
The lady was dressed in deep mourning, and was 
stately as Minerva, though grief had evidently robbed 
her of much of her queenly bearing. I do not know 
how it seemed to me then, but it seems so to me now. 
The moment I saw her my heart beat violently, and [ 
remember that I wauted to run to her. She stopped, 
gazed fixedly at me, and burst into tears. The nurse 
hurried me away, as if from some frightful danger. 
We returned to the carriage, where my mother was 








ol prolonged life have been lately presented. ‘T'he 
deaths of five gentlemen and thwee ladies are recorded 
Whose united ages amounted ‘to 681, giving an average 
°r upwards of 85 years to each. The eldest was a 


oncom aged 102; the youngest, also’ of ‘the’same | much of thattime my mother was very ill. She wouldem- 
» was 80; the eldest lady was 87, and the youngest | brace me, and beseech me passionately never to leave 
on the 19th inst. appears, amongst many | her. Three years longer I remained in Paris. When I 


82. Again, 
others, ten 
the eldest 
the same 
man was 


whose united ages amounted to 862 years, 
being a lady aged 98, and the youngest, of 
sex, being 80 years of age; the eldest gentle- 
91,and the youngest 82. The following day 


waiting for us. The nurse whispered a word to her, 
and she turned deathly pale. Her lips were com- 
pressed, and she trembled violeutly. 

“I was a close prisouerfor weeks after this, and for 


was ten years of age, as I have since learned, my health 
was completely broken down by confinement and in- 
dulgence. The physician who attended ‘my mother’ 


“**My dear madam,’ said he, ‘you are killing your 
You must leave Paris. Go any- 


“The poor lady was terribly frightened. She talked 


very unreasonably to the doctor, about saving my 
life, and allowing me to remain in Paris. 
resolute, and in a week we were at Ems. 


But he was 


“T was enchanted to be out of the city, to see the 


country, to breathe the fresh air, to drink new milk; 


but, for some unexplained reason, my mother hurried 


away from Ems, almost assoon as we had arrived. 


I believe we staid only a day. Our next stopping- 
place was at the foot of a ragged hill, on the outskirts 
of the smallest sort of a hamlet, where the people kept 
goats. Here we rested some weeks, and I made the 
acquaintance of kids and goats, hens and chickens, and 
every living thing that blessed the cottage and land of 
our hest. 

“My mistress, I can no longer say my mother, 
though herkindness was unceasing —had brought from 
England a man and woman servant, whom she trusted 
implicitly. Proctor, theman,and Ohubbuck, the weman, 
evidently regarded me as a treasure belonging to their 
mistress that was in danger of being stolen; and 
their never-ceasing supervision of me was very an- 
noying, to say the least. I could see that Mrs. Millett, 
my pseudo-mother, was grewing more and more ner- 
vous and terrified about me, although we saw nebody 
but ourselves and the people where we abode. She 
had persisted in accompanying me whenever I went 
out, but there came a time when she was too weak for 
this exertion. 

One day Proctor took me for a walk, promising to 
be back in an hour. Proctor had a weakuess for drink, 
and instead of taking me into the country, or up the 
hill with the goats, he went to an auberge about 
half-a-mile from our cottage. Few travellers came 
this way, as a fine road had been opened a league dis- 
tant, in a village that had grown in the path of im- 
provement. Still, occasionally, an invalid of eccen- 
tric tastes would turn to the old grassy thoroughfare, 
and come through the ancient hamlet and rest for a 
few days at the sweet little awberge. 

Proctor had bought some wine, and was grumbling 
in true English fashion that it was not beer, when a 
lady and gentleman came up to tle door in a post- 
chaise. ‘The lady drew my attention when she 
alighted. The same stately form, bowed by prema- 
ture age, or sorrow, the same sombre garments ap- 
peared before me that I had seen three years before in 
the Bois de Bologne. The same instinct to spring 
into her arms leaped into my heart; but Proctor hur- 
ried me away, spilling his wine, and setting the can 
upon the bench. On our way home, I said : 

“* Proctor, you know these people.’ 

“* Indeed I don’t,’ said he. 

“You do,’ said 1. ‘I remember seeing them before 
in Paris, and I was shut up for months afterwards. 
Now tell me who they are.’ 

“*Don’t ask me questions, Master Percy, and I 
won't tell you lies. They is such as will bring no 
good to you, or your mother, and if you speak of hav- 
ing seex them, I shall lose my place, and your mother 
will lose her life.’ 

“*T told you that you knew them,’ said 1; now tell 
me who they are.’ 

“*T cannot tell you now, Master Percy. Waita bit, 
will you?’ 

“] could extract nothing further from Proctor ; but 
the next day, though Mrs. Millett was really unable to 
rise from ler bed, we began our return journey to 
Paris. 

“T was very miserable. I was weak, nervous, and 
sickly, and devoured by a burning curiosity to know 
why I was treated like a prisoner, and who were tho 
people, who present or absent, seemed to haunt my 
mother, who I was sure was net my mother. 

“Two years more I endured the same prison-life, 
Mrs. Millett being almost constantly confined to her 
bed. 


“When I was twelve years old my mind was pre- 
cociously developed, and my body was most miser- 
able. Mrs. Millett had taught me to smoke cigarettes, 
of Turkish fashion, made of tobacco, opium, and 
aromatics. ‘They were fragrant, seductive, and stimu- 
lating, with a sedative effect that for a time seemed to 
soothe the misery that I felt, and that was evidently 
the portion of Mrs. Millett. 

“By constantly begging, beseeching, and bribing 
Proctor, 1 had learned what he evidently believed, 
that the stately lady was my mother’s sister, that her 
husband had some interest in robbiag my mother of 
her child; that there was a title, or a fortune, or some- 
thing, Proctor did not exactly understand what, that 
was to be the possession of Sir KR. R——, if I were 
only put out of the way. I did not believe this story; 
but it was evident that Proctor was as certain of it as 
of his existence. 





at last geve her a warning about mv. 


“My life now became almost insupportable from 
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confinement and mystery. Dsy and night I strove, 
often in opium hallucinations, to solve this wretched 
riddle of my sad existence. 

“ Mrs. Millett was often delirious from the use of 
opium,and she raved of secrets long and fearfully 
guarded. The doctor began to regard me with interest. 
He even got leave to take me in his carriage, but 
with the strange stipulation that my face should be 
stained with an extract of nutgalls, that gave me a 
deep olive complexion, and effectually disguised me. 

“ ‘If I had only thought of that before,’ sighed the 
poor, weak, emaciated woman. 

“T had much affection for Mrs. Millett. I did not 
believe her to be my moter, but I thought her a near 
relation. Still, I would have left her, with the as- 
surance that I should never see her more, if I could 
have been taken to the stately lady whom I saw in 
the chambers of my early memory, in the more recent 
recollection of the Bois de Boulogne, and in the au- 
berge, in the hamlet of C 

“At first the doctor did not seek to win my confi- 
dence. He seemed intent only on giving me such re- 
lief as his profession tauglit him was imperatively 
necessary, and in sucha way as sliould not destroy 
his other patient. He was a busy man, and could do 
nothing but carry me the rounds he went. As I 
came back safely each day, with my Spanish face, 





“ There were some cheques on the Bank of France, a 
considerable sum in gold, and these were left to the 
doctor, as payment for his services, also the furniture 
of her elegant suite of rooms. This the doctor sold 
for my benefit. 

“*My child,’ said he, ‘the ready money must last 
you till we can find somebody to take charge of you 
and the will. For the present you are my son.’ Dr. 
D—— was wealthy, and was able to devote the 
money and the proceeds of the furniture to my bene- 
fit. He began by furnishing me.all sorts of masters 
for physical training. 

“«Wemust make a bedy for you first, my child,’ 
said he. ‘ You were cheated out of your body. You 





began well but fate played you a terrible trick.’ 


| ‘Doctor,’ said I, ‘ have you the facts of my birth?’ 
| *My child, you are thirteen to-day,’ said the docter. 
| ‘When you are fourteen I will tell you all I know.’ 


“This was a heavy blow, but I believed in the 
wisdom and goodness of my guardian, and I set my- 
self to obey all his requirements, thinking that by so 
doing I should evince the graticude I felt, and perhaps 
shorten my period of probation. 

“T had a fencing-master, a dancing-master, a gym- 
nast to train me, somewhat in the manner of our 





| modern kniglts of the ring, and I daily hardened into 


health, and softened into grace of movement. I became 


Mrs. Millett gained contidence in the dector, and | an adept in manly exercises, and before the year was 


every day I weut out, and breatiied at least a better at- 
mosphere than that of the sick-room, redvlent of 
drugs and Turkish cigars. 

“Sometimes the doctor had a visit to pay in the 
country, and then I was supremely happy. I forgot 
my many miseries, of body aud mind, in the green 
and fragrant country. Every day the ductor in- 
creased a few moments the period of my absence; 
every day be gave me a simple diuner, where he took 
his own, at a very humble place, though he was a 
celebrated man. He made me go without till I was 
tiercely hungry, and the plain food he allowed me was 
delicious, 

“In less than a month I spent nearly all my waking 
hours with Dr. D »&® man whom all Paris had 
blessed from the rising of the sun to the going down 
of the same. He tauglit me to hold and drive his 
horse. He sent me into the houses to make inquiries 
and leave parcels. He kept me from smoking all 
day, and when at night I got home I was too fatigued 
to do anything, but inquire of Mrs. Millett how she 
had spent the day, and smoke one cigarette while she 
was detailing her miseries. 

“ At length the doctor said to me, one day, very 
kindly: 

*** My child, you had better leave off smoking. It 
is bad for your health, and I detest the smell of smoke 
that fills your hair and garments.’ 

“If he Lad asked me to starve myself to death, I 
think I should have made the effort, so thankful was 
I to him for relieving me from my dreadful prison 
home. From this day, he began to treat me with con- 
fidence. I believe he never dared to trust me while I 
was under the influence of opium and tobacco. He 





spoke of Mrs, Millett’s illness, and of the hopelessness | 


of her case. He said turning on me sharply, ‘My 
child, what would you do if your motier should die?’ 
I think I felt toward Dr. D as though he stood in 
the place of father to me, and I answered him can- 
didly, ‘I would try to find my own mother.’ 

“* Then you know,’ said he. 

“*T know what I think,’ said I. 

‘“** Has any one told you anything ?’ 

“ ¢ Nothing,’ said I. 

“ He paused. I was a mere child—he was a prudent 
man. He only said, ‘ It is a bad case—opium-mono- 





past I had won various prizes in my several depart- 
ments. The doctor bought mean Andalusian horse of 
low stature and exceeding beauty. The first time I 
| rode him was in the Bois de Boulogne. I had a me- 
| lancholy pleasure in going there,—in riding past the 
| place where I had seen that queenly lady. As I rode 
on, thinking of seven years before, and feeling that the 
| month that completed my year of waiting for my 
| secret, or what the doctor knew of it, would be a year 
in itself, a carriage approached. Was it possible? 
Yes, yes, it was. The same noble lady, in the same 
| mourning dress, was seated in that carriage with two 
| beautiful young girls, the one apparently eighteen 
| and the other about twenty years of age, and a gen- 
tleman, 

“With difficulty I sat my horse, so great was my 
emotion. But I controlled myself and followed them 
at a distance till they returned to their hotel. I was 
determined not to lose sight of them. When their 
carriage stopped at the Hotel de Meurice I was at 
hand. I boldly went up to the gentleman and gave 
him my card, and told him I very much wished to 
speak with him, ~ 

“He seemed surprised to be accosted in such a 
manly way by a French lad, to whom he was a total 
stranger. 

“*T cannot explain to you my business, sir,’ said I, 
‘except in the presence of Dr. D——, aud we cannot 
meet him till seven o'clock this evening.’ 

“« My dinner-hour,’ said the gentleman. 

“T trembled lest the interview should be put off till 
morning, and I said: 

“*T beg you, sir, to allow us to come to you for ten 
minutes at seven o'clock, as the doctor will only have 
an hour at that time, aud no more leisure till to- 
morrow.’ 

“** You shall come, my good lad, if only because you 
speak English so well. I never heard a Frenchman 
speak pure English before.’ 

“T thanked him, without explanation, and rode 
away. I did not look toward the carriage where the 
ladies were seated. I dared not. I think in all my 
life I never exercised as much firmness as at that mo- 
ment. I sought Dr. D——, and told him what had 
occurred. 

“** Don’t be too sure, my child,’ said he. 





mania. Keep up your courage, my child. Hope for 
the best; the worst comes soon enough.’ 

“Tt was a sad hope that I cherished in my heart, | 
for I loved Mrs. Millet. 
death to be delivered from durance, and I hoped 
again to see the lady that my heart told me was my 
mother. 

“One night the doctor was called to us at a late 
hour, Mrs. Millett was in convulsions, and it seemed 
impossible that she could live till morning. In an in- 
terval between the fits she tenderly embraced me, and 
gave into the doctor’s hands a casket which she had 
always guarded with the same jealous care which she 
took of me. 

“*Tt will tell you all,’ said she. 
be faithful to it.’ 

“From that moment she sank, and as the day 
dawned she died. 

“ The doctor took charge of her funeral, and com- 
forted Proctor by giving him his wages and a legacy 
of a hundred pounds. Chubbuck, being a woman 
and having a harder task, he enriched with a like 


‘It is your trust; 


But I hoped through her | 


“He took out the casket from his escritoire, and at 


| Seven minutes past seven we were at the Hotel de 


Meurice. 

“The doctor sent up his card to SirR. R——. In 
one thing Proctor was right, aud we found the gen- 
tleman walking nervously about. 

“He came up to Dr. D—— and took his hand in 
both his, 

“* My dear sir,’ said he, ‘do you bring me tidings 
of my lost son? My wife, Lady R——, insists that 
this young gentleman ——’ 

“He stopped. He was unable to say another word, 
and the doctor Jed him to a seat, and taking from his 
pocket a paper he gave it to me to read. 

‘** My child,’ said he, ‘ command yourself, and read 
that paper very well.’ 

“T give a copy in part; 

“*To Dr. D .—The child I have in my care 
is mine and net mine. He is the child of my sister, 
Estelle R——, by birth, but mine by duty and Provi- 
dence.’ 

“The paper continued in a rambling, insane way, 








legacy, and the wearing apparel and the few jewels | 
of her mistress, The casket contained Mrs. Millett’s | 
will and some other papers that would perhaps have | 
vitiated it, as proving the testator of uusound mind, | 
but for subsequent events. 


declaring that she was cemmissioned by God to hum- 
ble the pride of her sister by taking away her son; 
and also that she was commanded to console herself 
by the love and society of this «hiid, which she had the 


| care of as an infant, but of wom she had been de- 





=—=- 
prived on a charge of insanity, &c. When I haa 

the first four lines of the paper, Sir R. R—_ me a 
waiting to embrace me, opened tle door to the om 
room. My mother stood there, pale, and still “ 
marble statue. noe 

‘““* He is ours,’ said my father, and I was ; 
locked in the embrace of my mother. For nine 1a 
years she mourned for me—not as dead, Certase 
death would have been a precious relief to the be- 
reaved mother’s heart. Her joy now was Ceep, as her 
sorrow had been. My father greeted me when m 
mother could allow hin the privilege, and then mad 
sweet sisters gave me many kisses. y 
“ The good doctor was one of the happiest of livin 
men. My aunt's property belonged by right to ~ 
mother, and so no question of sanity had to be raise) 
respecting the will. M.O. 

—_ 
A LARGE “CANARD” FROM THE NORTH. 

A TALE of a murder, perpetrated in a mysterious 
manner, and of the discovery of the murderers by 
scientific means, is now the common talk of the i 
habitants of the Russian capital. 

In the so-called old city, on the right shore of the 
Neva, behind the fortress, is a small house which ep. 
joys the reputation of having once been the residence 
of Peter the Great. One of the few rooms in the 
house is stated to have been used as a sleeping 
chamber by the celebrated monarch, and this apart. 
ment is now visited with feelings of veneration and 
awe by many thousands of Russians. Although the 
room is not in reality a chapel, a priest is attached to 
it, and it is richly adorned with gold and precious 
stones, on which account two soldiers are constautly 
on duty there. 

A few evenings since, after the priest had with- 
drawn to his dwelling, situated on the opposite side 
of the street, he was summoned to return to the 
chapel, as two men required his services. The gool 
man soon repaired to the little chamber, and aiter- 
wards returned to his house. On the following morn- 
ing the two soldiers on guard were found murdered 
at their posts, and the alms-box, which contained 40) 
roubles, had disappeared from its accustomed place, 
whilst the costly articles with which the room was so 
plentifully adorned, were fonnd undisturbed. 

It was suggested that the eyes of the murdered 
soldiers should be immediately photographed, in the 
hope of successfully testing the discovery recently 
made in England, when, to the surprise of all, the re- 
sult was the production of the portraits of two 
soldiers of the private guard at the palace, on whose 
breasts were the insignia of the Cross of St. George. 
The murderers were at once sought out and appre 
hended. 








“Fatse Harr.”—The “ false-bair merchants” of 
London import annually, at present, no less than five 
tons of maiden locks! 

SaLt Exports.—Three years ago, not a pound of 
salt was made in Saginaw Valley, Mich. There has 
been exported from the valley, during 1863, uot less 
than 3,000,000 barrels. 

Great BREAKWATER.—The greatest artificial har- 
bour in the world is that of Cherbourg, in France. 
It was a roadstead open to the sweep of the ocean 
swells until 1783, when De Cessart, an engineer, pr0- 

and commenced the construction of its famous 
breakwater. This consists of a sea-wali 12,700 feet 
in length, which also stands 15 feet above the highest 
tides. 

Narvurau History Museum, Sovurn Kenstnerox. 
—It is now decided that a portion of the site of the 
International Exhibition is to be converted into a mu- 
seum. There are many of the finest specimens of 
stuffed animals at the British Museum, which, for 
want ef space, have been put away, and these will be 
removed to South Kensington. As the spot selected 
is close to the Horticultural Gardens, it will make 4 
most valuable addition to the attraction of those 
grounds. ‘The decision was only come toa few days 
ago. 
Kruurxe or A GRANDSON OF THE Hoy. SPENCER 
PercivaL in New Zeatanp.— An account has 
been received of an action at the Mauku, 1 
which a descendant of Bellingham’s victim fell 
by the hand of a New Zealander. The cl- 
cumstances of his death are thus described :— 
“ When Lieutenant Percival fell, several of his med 
attempted to remove him from the field. The gallaus 
fellow would not permit this, however, recalling them 
to their sterner duty by the words, ‘ Leave me alone; 
revenge my death.’ This young officer’s loss will be 
greatly felt by the volunteers, by whom he was 
greatly esteemed. He was the son of Spencer Percival, 
Esq., for many years a leading member of the House 
of Commons, and grandson of the unfortunate vee 
Minister of that name, who was shot in the lobby ° 
the house.” > 
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THE SECRET CHAMBER. 
an Slay 
CHAPTER V. 


A WINDFALL. 


Tae following morning brought with it a commu- 
nication to Sir Hugh, which was as welcome as unex- 
pected. A letter came to him from Amsterdam which 
Opened a prospect of carrying out his plans for Vernor 
from a most unexpected quarter. 

The head of a law firm there thus addressed him : 

“Sm Huca Mernurn—Sir,—The enclosed papers 
will show you that your young ward, Ethel Clifton, 
has become the sole legatee of the fortune of her 
mother’s uncle, Josiah Winston, who died in this city 
afew weeks since. 

“Mr, Winston was long engaged in trade here, and 
he has amassed a considerable fortune, which he has 
unconditionally bequeathed to his grand-niece. You 
are named as her guardian and trustee, and on the 
day of her marriage, with your approbation, her for- 
tune is to be paid over to her husband. 

“It is advisable to wind up the estate without delay, 
and we think we may congratulate the young lady on 
coming into possession of at least fifty thousand pounds 
in personal property and real estate. Heping to hear 
from you at your earliest convenience, and that ap 
agent will be sent over to see to the settlement of our 
client's claims, we are “ Respectfully, 

. “ Hoover AND BROTHER.” 
_ Sir Hugh read and re-read this letter, wondering 
if any man could bave been so unsuspicious as to 
throw the inheritance of his ward so completely in 
his power. Fifty thousand pounis was a magnificent 
a and little Ethel was really the possessor of all 


He turned over the schedule sent, and found that 
the greater portion of the estate was in ready money, 
the Temainder in houses in the city of Amsterdam 
= yielded a handsome sum from their annual 

Among the papers Sir Hugh found a second letter 
addressed to himself, which, ¢xplained Mr, “Winston's 
cuntclonce inhim. It was dated a. month back, and 
rs. evidently been written ‘from the death-bed of the 

ceased merchant : 

Sin Hucu Meruvrx,—Although I know nothing 
personally of you, yet the man who stepped forward 
. © assistance,of my unhappy niece, who received 

¢r orphan child beneath his rvof, must be eminently 
worthy of confidence. 

I have ne near relative save this little girl, and to 





[ETHEL CLIFTON IS WARNED OF DANGER. 


her the earnings of my life must go. Since my health | 

began to fail, 1 have caused inquiries to be made con- | 

cerning my brother's fanily, and thus I have learned | 

the story of your beneficence. That you took the | 

orphan to your heart and home is to me sufficient | 

evidence that you are worthy of the trust I repose in | 
ou. 

“Ethel will have an allowance of three hundred 
ponnds a year until her marriage. On that event, if 
she marries with your consent, the whole of her for- 
tune will pass into the possession of her husband, 
I do not believe in rendering a woman independent | 
of the protector she herself usually chooses, and I 
believe that you will not permit her to bestow 
herself on one who is unworthy of such confidence. 

“With my dying regards te my unknown niece, I 
conjure her to obey the wishes of him who has proved 
himself her friend when she had no other. 

“Jostan WINsTON.” 

“What a precious windfall!” muttered Sir Hugh. 
“Tf Verner will only listen to me now, his fortune is 
made. Fifty thousand pounds to come into his pos- 
session on the day of his marriage with the heiress ; 
and what is to keep them from being married out of 
hand? Where lands and fortunes are at stake, 
children have often entered into such bonds in this 
country, and then remained at school till they reached 
years of maturity. T’ll do it, and Vernor shall travel 
on the continent while his bride is getting her educa- 
tion.” 

At this moment the steps of his son were 
heard crossing the hall, and Sir Hugh called to him. 
Vernor came to the door ef the room and put his 
head in. 

“T am engaged for this morning, father, and if you 
have no particular business with me, I wish you 
woul excuse me a few hours.” 

“But I have very particular business with you, to 
which everything else must be deferred. Come in 
and shut the door, for I have something to reveal to 
you which nearly affects your future fortunes.” 

Vernor's curiosity was aroused by these words, and 
he came in, saying: 

“ Oh, if that’s the game, I can put aside my affairs 
for the present. But what can this wonderful revela- 
tion be?” 

“ Read these,” replied Sir Hugh, offering him the 
letters, “and then I will see if your thought wallies 
with my own.” 

Vernor obeyed, and then returned the letters with 





ression his father scarcely liked. )7' 


an ex 
ys Well, sir,” he said, ‘‘Ethel has become suddenly 
rich; but how does that affect my fortunes? ” 


' father. 


“You are very dull, or you would see that, as her 
husband, you can gain possession of the whole of this 
money. 

Vernor looked annoyed. 

“She is but a child, Sir Hugh: and, before she is 
old enough to marry, I may find a better way of re- 
cruiting our exhausted finances.” 

“You must be very hopeful, then,” sneered his 
“Tf E.s:2i is a child, so much the better for 
you; for she can have no will of her own to oppose te 
mine.” 

Vernor started and looked steadily at the speaker. 

“ Are you in earnest, Sir Hugh? Would you make 
such a use of the trust confided to you?” 

“ What better use can I make of it, than to advance 
the interests ef my own son? We need this money, 
and it will be no wrong to Ethel to secure it in this 
way. You can travel, and learn the ways of the great 
world, while your child-bride can remain with your 
aunt till she is old enough to assume her position as 
Lady Methurna.” 

“ But really, Sir Hugh, I do not care particularly 
for Ethel, and she likes my cousin far better than she 
does me. She will develop into a gentle, quiet woman, 
like Aunt Agnes; but the being I shall love must be 
brilliant and dashing, passionate and vivid in her 
nature. No, Sir Hugh, I can never love little Ethel 
as my wife.” 

“Believe me, Vernor, the woman you describe 
would make you wretched. I speak from experience ; 
for I have loved such a one, and lived to loathe 
and fear her. Do not walk in my footsteps, but grasp 
the good fortune that has been thrust upon you.” 

“T have heard that you did not live happily with 
my mother; but I was not aware that such feelings 
had grown up between you,” said the young man, 
with a slight show of emotion. 

“Your mother! Qh, no—not to her did I refer. 
Your mother brought me wealth; but I married her 
after the hey-day of passion was past. We were 
not happy, and I am afraid it was more my fault than 
hers. Let that pass; it has nothing to do with the 
matter in hand.” 

“Tam afraid it has, sir; for if I marry Ethel, I 
shall, in my turn, make her miserable. I know that 
I can never love her. She is too sensitive—too re- 
fined, to assimilate with such as Iam. Besides, as I 
said before, she likes Gerald far better than me.” 

Sir Hugh spoke with some passion : 

“Then you are ready to let all this money go to 
our cousin without a struggle to retain it? No 
wonder he has been pronounced the heir to good 
fortune if you resign your best chances in his favour.” 
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Vernor flushed deeply ; this was touching him on a 


tender point; but, after a pause, he said: 


“If 1 should consent to this arrangement, sir; if 
Ethel can be induced to give me her hand before she 
is old enough to make a choice for herself; will it not 
be a terrible abuse of the trust her uncle has reposed 
in you? I need money, and the temptation is great to 
avail myself of this chance to obtain it: but you will 
be censured for getting possession of your ward’s 


fortune in so irregular a manner.” 


“Why should we care for the scandal of others if 
we are well paid for it? I have already arranged in 
my own mind what is to be done. An agent must be 
sent to Amsterdam, and you shall go thither as the 
husband of the heiress. ‘There will be no difficulty in 
settling with yeu in that character, and then you can 
make an extended tour on the continent, You may 
be absent four or six years if you wish it, and return 
only when your bride is old enough tebe claimed. 
This is the only avenue of escape from the fox-hunt- 
ing life you have hitherto led. I believe you have 
ambition, and this is your sole chance te gratify it. 
She will 
grow up with the idea that her allegiance is due to 


The child is yielding and easily 


you, and she will learn to love you.” 
Vernor pondered a few moments, and them asked : 
“How much am I to sell myself for, Sir Hugh? 


What does the lawyer say is the amount of her for- 


tune?” 
“Fifty thousand pounds—«# splendid imheritance, 


by Jove ! and besides, Ethel stands almost in the direct 
succession to her grandfather's titles andestates. She 
is the caughter of the second son, and the eldest is a 
man ol dissipated hebits, -vho is likely to die unmar- 
She may yet be Viscountess 
Clifton in her own right, with a rent-roll of five thou- 
sand pounds @ year. You're a fool, Vernor, to hesi- 


ried, Tonk of it! 


tate a moment.” 


“ Thank you, sir; but I am not quite such a simple- 
ton as to permit all these chances to fall te Gerald's | 
lot. I suppose I must make a compromise of taste and | 
feeling and accept the little one as my wife—that is, if 


she will consent to take me.” 

“T have ne fears about that. We can soon win her 
over; make her a few handsome presents, indulge her 
fancies for a few weeks, and you will gain the ground 
that Gerald's absence must cause him to lose. 1 will 
write to the lawyers and tell them that an agent will 
be sent over shortly, and in the meantime you must 
commend yourself to Ethel that she may not be diffi- 
cult to manage.” 

Verner arose with a resigned air. 

“What destiny wills must be submitted to, I sup- 
—_ so I shall begin forthwith to play the part of 
over to the baby heiress. But I say, Sir Hugh, will 
it not be necessary to keep what is going on from Aunt 


she looks on Ethel as her peculiar property It was 
she who toek her, yeu know, and she has had the care 
of her since she has been with us.” 

Sir Hugh reflected a moment, and then said: 

“ There is no need to tell Mrs. Methurn of what has 
happened just yet. I will make things straight with 
her when the proper time comes. Curt your im- 
patient temper, Vernor, and be gentle with the child. 
She has a very affectionate nature, and you can easily 
step into the place Gerald lately held. Ethel has long 
wanted a pony. I saw a beautiful one a short time 
ago at farmer Conway’s that Kate has been in the 
habit of riding. He said he would sell it, if he could 
get his price, which is somewhat high, but that ts of 
no consequence now. Here is money; buy it, and 
send to Taunton for the necessary outfit: and, by 
the way, ordera hat and plumes for Ethel, and a 
scarlet habit. That will be sure to take her childish 
fancy.” 

Vernor laughed. 

“You are going into the affair in earnest, sir, and 
you seem to know something of the way to win a 
woman.” 

“Why should I not, when the sex was once the 
study of my life? They all like pretty things, and as 
a nateral consequence, they love him best who can 
give them the most of them. A few hundred pounds, 
judiciously used, will make Ethel think you perfectly 
charming.” 

“T bow to your experience, Sir Hugh, and take the 
cue you have so obligingly furnished. I shall, as 
Shakespeare or somebody else says, ‘smile, and smile, 
and be a villain,’ for this poor fragile little creature I 
shall never, never love—l shall spend her gold and 
break her heart, I know, beforehand.” 

“ Oh, well, if such is your resolution, you had better 
leave her to Gerald, for I should be sorry to push my 
plans to that consummation. Ethel may develop into 
a brilliant woman, though she is se retiring as a child. 
But whatever she may be, your cousin will never 
hesitate to take her and her fortane.” 

The reference to Gerald acted as Sir Hugh intended 
it aaa Vernor frowned, bit his lips, and decisively 
sald’ 


“T shall not allow Gerald the chance. Let him 
delve his fortunes out of musty parchments; that is 
all he aspires to, but I shall secure the one that is 
ready made to my hand, even with the incumbrance 
of a wife that may prove distasteful to me.” 

“ That is settled, then ?” 

“Certainly ; give me the money, and I will ride 
over to Conway’s at once and make sure of the pony, 
—_ h 1 expect some black looks from Kate for my 

s. 
a By the way, that reminds me that Conway told 
me that Kate would accept young Crofts if you 
would cease your attentions to her. The father has 
sense enough to know that you have no intention to 
marry her, but it seems the thinks differently. 
It was very presuming in Conway to aspire 
to become my daughter-in-law, and you must havesaid 
— absurd things to lead her to form such a hope.” 

“ Perhaps I have, sir,” the young man, in- 
differently ; “ but you need have no apprehensions on 
that score. Kate and I have come to an understand- 
ing, and she told uv yosterday thatshe had accepted 
Crofts. I promisea ker a bridal nt, and the 
money I shall pay for the pony will probably buy her 
wedding finery.” 

“So much the better. I suppose Kate Conyers, 
with her bold, black eyes and 7 tongue is your 
ideal of a brilliant woman. 

Vernor, and see suck women as I have known, 


beauty. 
“I shall take your advice, sir. But what if I 
I sheuld see there one who will make me wish that 


hand is plighted to a baby, 
any preference for'my child- ” 

“Without the fortune of the child-bride, you will 
have no chance to see them atall, so you must balance 
one against the other, and decide for yourself. I 
shall net urge you further.” 

“There is no need, sir. Necessity has no choice, 
as you perfectly comprehend. Gilded slavery or in- 
| digent obscurity are the alternatives. I choose the 
| former, and resign myself to the fate with the phile- 
| sophy of amartyr. Hand over the gy pro quo, Sir 

Hugh, and I am away upon my errand.” 

The baronet gave him his purse, and Vernor 
sauntered from the room, lightly humming a seng. 
He encountered Ethel on the lawn, wearing a large 
gerden-hat, and leading a pet fawn, which Gerald 
had given her, by a long ribbon attached to his collar. 
Exercise had flushed her cheeks, and her eyes led 





| with animation. Vernor regarded her critically, and 


Agnes? Her notions are rather rigid, and I fancy | 
| such a little creature. I like stately wemen, and this 


he thought : 
“She will really be very pretty, but then she is 


one is going to be a fairy. But what does it matter 
afterall! The weight of her purse will make up for 
any deficiency in her own weight.” 

Ethel threw back her curls and came dancing to- 
ward him with smiling lips. 

“Oh, Vernor, I have bad such a delightful romp 
with ‘ Pitapat.’ Isn’t thatanicename? It’s just the 
sound his feet make on the hard road.” 

“Jt is a very suitable name, ladybird! and shows 
that you have a nice ear.” 

“Oh, I didn’t give it to him. Gerald gave him to 
me, and he named him.” 

‘Well, pretty one, I shall not permit Gerald to be 
the only one to make presents to you. Iam going 
to give you something better worth having than your 
spotted fawn, for-he will soon o w his spots, and 
become a dangerous playmate. My present shall do 
you some x 

The child's eyes brightened, and she threw her 
arm over lier pet’s neck, and said: 

“This has done me a great deal of good, for aunty 
says my colours brighter since I had Pitapat to rua 
after. But what are you going to give me, Verner? 
I had no idea you would ever think enough of me to 
give me anything.” 

“ Oh, you're mistaken there, Ethel. I have always 
thought a great deal of you, but you were so much 
takea up with my cousin, and with your studies, that 
you had no time to notice me. It will be different now 
Gerald is away ; and I am going to teach you how to 
manage a pony of your own.” 

She clasped her hands in childish ecstacy. 

“Dear Vernor—a real, live pony? Ob, how de- 
lightful! Gerald said you would teach me te ride 
after the hounds; but I do not wish to do that; I 
should be afraid of breaking my neck. But if you 
give me a pony, perhaps | shal like to do it after I 
get used to riding him.” 

“ Yes—no fear of that, You've got a flash of spirit 
in you that will come out by-and-bye. You must be 
very lonely now Gerald is gone, and I mean te make 
you my especial pet. Don’t you think we shall get 





along together very well ? ” 


then you will blusty for your penchant for the village | to 


————————— 
Ethel looked rather doubtful, and sho dubiously 


said: 

“Tf you will have ence with me, and not get 
into what old Maud calls your tantrums. Yo, ioe 
you flash up so quick, and lose your temper, so that 
= sometimes T am quite afraid of you. Geralg 

ways 

“ Never mind Gerald now,” he impatiently broke 
in. “You need not expect me to be like him 
for I do not care to imitate him, highly as you ap- 
presiate him; but I mean to be as patient as Job 
where you are concerned, for I have set my heart on 





filing my cousin’s while we are still together,” 

Bear ee a you are not thinking of 

ing _ What we do, with you and Geralg 
gone?” 


“ Would you be sorry, ladybird, if I w 
leave you?” to ani and he looked curnestiy inte 


the sweet face that was to his, 
| “Ob, so sorry f Toten why should you go 


ae You have not your living to gain, as Gerala 


“Ofer veo Mbgen: pda 

course not my big brother? 
You have vexed me sometimes, but I « Aon forgave 
for it, because you know yew can’t help getting 
nto a passion when goes wrong with you; 
and I knew that I. am ® gad worry to you. | 
am a timid little goose, but if you will teach me how 


temper. make a mutual 
compact, and I shall be sure to keep mine, for] 
have set my heart om rivalling Gerald. I am jealous 
ef your preference for my cousin, for I think you a 


The child. 
compliment 
said : 


“ What would Kate Conway say if she heard that, 
She was vexed that you danced with mo in preference 
to her on May-day.” 

“I fancy slie wouldn't care much about it, for she 
is too busy arranging for her wedding to think of any- 
thing else. Don’t you know that she is going to 
marry Tom Crofts?” 

“And you must wear the willow,” she roguishly 
said. “Here is a tree convenient; let me bind a spray 
around your hat.” 

“Do; but I shall wear it, not as a trophy of defeat, 
but a promise of victory ;” and he took off his hat and 
held it towards her, while she twined around it a long 
willow wreath from an immense tree, under the shadow 
of which they stood. Ina few secends the fantastic 
ornament was adjusted, and Verner replaced the hat 
upon his head with a flourish. 

“You have crowned me, ladybird, with the sym- 
bol of hope, rather than of despair. Good morni 
now, and dream of what gifts the good fairy wi 
briag yeu within the mext three days. Sir Hugh has 
epened his heart and and ordered a birth-day 

t that will be splendid; but I shan’t tell you what 
it is to be,” 

“How good of Sir Hugh! Nobody but Annty 
and Gerald ever thought ef my birth-day before; 
and it’s very kind ef you and your father to remember 
that I shall be ten years old on the ninth of this 
month.” 

Verner might truly have told her that he had only 
remembered it himself within the last few moments, 
and offered it as an excuse for the unusual liberality 
shown toward her; but he only said: 

“You must say nothing to my father, Ethel, for he 
wishes to you; and I should have given you 
no hint of the pretty things in stere for you. Sir Hugh 
has adopted you as his daughter, and in future he in- 
tends to treat you as such,” 

“He is very kind, and I will try and be a good 
child to him, for, oh! Vernor, if be had not let me 
stay at the Priory, I do not know what would have 
beceme ef me when my poer mamma died.” 

“Nor Ieither, for you had no one to take eare of 
you; but if you are obedient, and mindful of Sir 
Hugh’s wishes, he will never repent of his kindness 
to you, He may ask some return from you some day, 
Ethel, and then you can show your gratitude.” 

“T will do anything—anything he asks me,” Im- 
pulsively exclaimed the child, with flushed cheeixs and 
radiant eyes. , 

Vernor pinched her cheek, and laughingly said: 

“That will de, ladybird. I see you are in earnest, 
and I will leave oop _ to develop itself. I must 

o now and bargain for the pony.” 
. He blew a kiss to her from the tips of his fingers 
and left her standing under the old tree lost in a de- 
lighted reverie. It had long been the darling wish of 
her heart to have a pony of her own, and no gilt could 
have been so welcome to her. Her tastes were simple 
and natural, but Sir Hugh rightly judged that her 
childish heart could be won over by gifts and atten 


her eyes with surprise at the first 
liad ever paid her, and she arclily 





tions to which she had been unaccustomed. 
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Durie the next few weeks of her life, Ethel might 
have believed that she was suddenly endowed with a 
fairy godmother, whose chief pleasure it was to 
minister to her peculiar fancies. The pony, a beautiful 
tay, with skin like satin, and long flowing mane, 

Jaited with scarlet ribbons, bearing a saddle with em- 
Proidered housings of the same colour, and gaily deco- 
rated bridle, was led to the doer on her birthday morn- 
inz; at the same hour a mysterious box made its 
appearance in her reom, from which was drawn a com- 

jete outfit for the young equestrian. A fine cloth 
E abit, embroidered with gold, and a hat with long, 
white plumes floating to her shoulders. There was 
giso asmall riding whip, with an inlaid handle, and a 
pair of fairy gauntlets, ornamented to match the 


The wild delight of the child, as each article was 
successively exhibited, amused and surprised Mrs. 
Methurn; she said : 

“These are beautiful gifts, Ethel! but I am afraid, 
Sir Hugh must have taxed his means to afford them. 
T begin to think, my dear, that the material things to 
which I have sought to render you indifferent, have 
great power to give you happiness.” 

“Yes,” replied Ethel, frankly. “These presents 
make me very happy, and I should be the most un- 
grateful of creatures if they did not. But I hope Sir 
Hugh has not spent money for them which he cannot 
afford. Do you think he has done that, aunty.” 

“T suppose not, my love! for Sir Hugh is not a 
man to embarrass himself to minister to the gratifica- 
tion ofa child. He must have laid by something for 
this purpose from the sum annually paid by your 
grandfather. He seems fonder of you lately, and he 
told me last night, that in future he should regard you 
as his daughter.” 

“Yes; Vernor said he meant to adopt me as such. 
My own relations care nothing for me, and but for 
Sir Hugh and yourself I must have been a poor little 
homeless wanderer. Dear aunty, my heart is filled 
with gratitude to you both,” and Ethel threw her 
arms around Mrs. Methurn, and ‘kissed her many 
times. 

The voice of Vernor was heard from the hall below, 
impatiently calling on Ethel to descend and mount 
her pony. She hurried to don her riding gear and 
join him. She scarcely glanced at herself in the old- 
fashioned mirror, though the unwonted brilliancy of 
her appearance might have tempted an older person 
tolingera moment before it. But she remembered 
Vernor’s impatience, and she was afraid to delay.a 
moment longer than was necessary. 

Vernor surveyed her approvingly, and lifted ‘her to 
her saddle as he gaily said: 

“Titania on horseback, I declare. Ethel, the 
dryads will be envious of you to-day. Sir Hugh must 
éee the effect of your outfit; let us ride past his win- 
dow and salute him.” 

He sprang into his own saddle, and taking thereins 
of her pony, led him to the side of the house in which 
Sir Hugh's chamber was situated. He was sitting ‘be- 
side the open window, and when Ethel called out to 
him he smiled, and said: 

“You are pleased with your birthday present, then, 
my dear?” 

“ Pleased ! oh that is a poor word. I am enchanted ; 
you could not give me anything else I should ‘have 
liked half so well.” 

“Then I am satisfied, ladybird, for I only wished to 
gratify you.” 

“Dear Sir Hugh, what have I done to deserve all 
this kindness ? ” 

“ You have been a bright and happy little sprite to 
us all, Ethel, and in dablane you will pom to us than 
you have ever been. Take your ride, and be ae happy, 
my child, as I wished to make you.” 

There was a tone of paternal tenderness in his yoice 
which deeply touched the little girl, for Sir Hugh was 
@ cousummate actor when he had anything to gain by 
playing a part. 

Vernor touched the pony lightly with his riding- 
whip, and they cantered away under the shadow of 
the old trees, the flickering sunlight flashing at inter- 
vals over the gorgeous dress of the young rider. 
Ethel had practised riding a little under Gerald’s tui- 
tion, and she soon gained confidence enough to 
manage her pony herself, He seemed perfectly 
gentle, and her fears were soon sufficiently allayed to 
permit her to prattle to her companion with the free- 
dom and vivaeity of her years. Vernor had no cause 
to lose his temper, and they made the cireuit of the 
Woodland, and came in sight of the gipsies’ camp. 

«, Shall we ride toward the eamp?” he asked. 

Oh, no; I am afraid of these wild people. Let us 
keep as far from them as possible.” 

A discordant laugh arose from a thicket near which 
the pair had halted, and a voice which beth recognized 
as Mat of the Gipsy Queen said: 

Ha! ha! danger from us you need not fear, little 


butterfly; but it is near you—your evil fate rides by 
your side, and I bid you beware of him. The dark 


shadow in your line of life which I would not tell you 


of when we last met is settling over you. Poor little 
dove! where shall she find shelter when the hawk is 
making ready to pounce upon her? ” 

The woman issued from her covert, :and stood 
directly in their path. Vernor angrily 3 

“ Move aside and leave your warnings to those that 
wd _ How dare you speak thus to this young 

y » 

“Tt isavery tiny young lady,” replied the gipsy, 
mockingly, “I should call her a baby, but since she is 
decked out thus some geod fortune must have come to 
her. Something for nothing is not yeur father’s 
motto, nor yet yours, young sir. Little girl, you were 
born to bright fortunes; do not mar them by giving a 
bad man power over you. I see that evil threatens 
you—evil that will culminate in woe in time to come 
if you do not heed my warning.” 

Ethel had grown very pale, and she faintly said: 

“Pray get out of my path; let us ride on.” 

“Ho! you fearme, and yet you would ride away 
with one who has more power over your fate for evil 
than is exercised by the imps of darkness. Go on 
then, but the day will come in which you will recall 
my words in anguish and bitterness of heart.” 

She stepped aside, and Vernor, after casting a 
threatening glance upon her, rode rapidly forward, 
again grasping the bridle-rein of his young com- 
panion. hen they were out of sight of their en- 
campment, he slackened their pace and said: 

“That woman has some strange grudge against my 
father, and she hates me because Iam his son. Do 
uot heed her words, Ethel, for they are only dictated 
by malice.” 

“ Yet it is said that these people claim the power to 
read the future,” 

“Do you, then, believe that I would become your 
evil fate ?” he reproachfully asked. 

“No, no; there indeed she must be mistaken. 
I will not think of what she said, for I do not believe 


t, 

“No, Ethel, you must not give credence to her 
idle words, for you will soon find that I intend to 
become your best friend. Sir Hugh has lately come in 
possession of quite alarge sum of money, and he has 
made me a munificent present. Outof that he bought 
your beautiful pony ;.and, from mine, I am going to 
give you something else you will like.” 

The child laughed. ‘hen checking herself, she 
gravely said: 

“The pony is quite enough, Verazor. You will have 
ause for all your money.” 

“ But it pleases me to use a portion of it for you. 
But you have not named your dainty steed, yet, lady- 
bird. What shall we call him? ” 

“ Lightfoot,” she quickly replied, “for he scarcely 
seems to touch the ground as he skims over it.” 

“Ha! A very pretty name. Lightfoot merits his 
cognomen, if evera pony did. Now, let us enter to 
the Priory, and show Aunt Agnes how much you 
have profited by your equestrian lesson.” 

Ethel gathered the bridle in her small hand, and they 
swept rapidly forward, 

Sir Hugh and Mrs. Methurn were both near the 
hall-door, watching for their return. 

During their absence, the lady had been vainly en- 
deavouring to discover the origin of Sir Hugh’s sudden 
change towards her protegée. That both the baronet 
and his sen were moved by some motive, which was 
sedulously concealed from her, Mrs. Methurn felt con- 
vinced; buf, for the present, she found her brother 
impenetrable. He only assured her that it had long 
been his intention to place her in the position of an 
adopted daughter ; and the savings he had made en- 
abled him to indulge in the extravagauces which so 
much surprised her. 

Sir Hugh furthermore added that he had resolved 
to fit up an apartment for Ethel’s especial use, and he 
had ordered the furniture from London. 

Mrs. Methurn listened in silent astonishment, con- 
vinoed that, beneath this liberality, lay some deep de- 
sign in which the fate of her protegée was implicated. 
She quietly asked if Colonel Clifton was dead, and 
Ethel the next insuccession to her grandfather's estate, 
that such changes were to be made in her favour. In 
reply, Sir Hugh assured her that Colonel Clifton was 
living and likely to live many years yet. That he 
had reason for the changes he meditated, which in 
due time would be made known to his sister-in-law, 
for the present, he only asked her to allow her young 
charge more freedom than usual, that she might be 
more of a companion to Vernor. 

The absence of Gerald was the reason assigned for 
this, but Mrs. Methurn knew that only to Ethel was 
his departure a source of regret, for Vernor had evi- 
dently regarded the presence of her son more as a re- 
straint than a pleasure. That evening in going into 


her room, Ethel found an elegant workbox, fitted up 
in the most costly and beautiful manner. 


This was 








Vernor’s birthday present, and beside it lay a pin- 
cushion worked by Mrs. Methurn, and a copy of 
verses written by Gerald. 

Over the last she shed a few tears, but they were 
wiped away to plunge into the secret recesses ef the 
box, and bring out the various feminine treasures it 
contained, These filled her with delight; but the 
crowning joy of all was a case fitted in the centre of 
the box, which, on being opened, displayed a parure 
ef sparkling rubies set with the simplicity suited to 
one of her tender years. 

Mrs. Methurn watched her rapturous delight, ana 
she was filled with disquietude as to the meaning of 
this sudden change toward the child who had been 
rather tolerated than welcomed at the Priory. 

In a few more days the furniture which had been 
ordered arrived.” The walls ef a large room adjoin- 
ing Mrs. Methurn’s were covered with rose silk hang- 
ings, and a set of heavily-carved furniture, which 
was a recent fashion imported from France, was ar- 
ranged within it. 

Everything was very grand, and Ethel moved about 
in this stately apartment looking more childlike than 
ever, but slie unconsciously began to feel a new senso 
of importanee in the attentions lavished upon her. 
Vernor dexterously made her believe that the change 
was due to him, and her young heart began to cling 
to him with as much tenderness as she had once felt 
for Gerald. 

A beautiful wardrobe next arrived, filled with arti- 
cles which a young princess might have worn, and 
the exquisite embroidery and fine laces with which 
the clothing was adorned increased Mrs. Methurn’s 
astonishment at the sudden caprice of Sir Hugh to 
elevate the hitherto neglected little waif into a person 
of such importance. She could not penetrate the 
mystery, yet it filled her with uneasiness as to his 
real intentions towards the child of her affeetions, 

Vernon was using every art to ingratiate himself 
with Ethel, and with deep pain Mrs. Methura saw 
that her artless and affectionate nature was strongly 
ay by his newly-awakened interest in her 

airs. 


(To be continued.) 
a  _ 
VALLEY OF ASIAN SWEET WATERS. 

“Tue Valley of the Sweet Waters of Asia ”—the 
Turkish Hyde Park—is a charming spot, shut in by 
ranges of hills on three sides, with the Bosphorus 
glittering before it, and a fine view of the opposite 
castles of Europe. At a white marble fountain, which 
looks like a square-built temple, ornamented with in- 
scriptions in coloured and golden letters, Turkish 
women assemble to fill their earthen water-jars. Under 
the shade of the plane-trees sit women of a higher 
class on cushions which are carried from the caiques 
by slaves. 

Nothing in point of colouring and grouping can be 
more strikingly beautiful than these clusters ef women 
by the trees and fountain. Imagine five er six in a 
row, their jet black eyes shining through their white 
veils, under which you can see the gleam of jewels 
which confine their hair (often dressed, by-the-bye, 
very much a/a Eugénie). Your first impression is, 
that they look justlikea bedof splendid flowers. The 
lady at the top of the row of cushions, and evidently 
the chief wife, is dressed in a feridjee of the palest 
pink, edged with black velvet or silver; her face and 
neck all snow-white gauze, under which gleams a 
silver wreath or sprig of jewels, for the yaskmak in 
these days is so transparent as rather to add to the 
beauty of the wearer than to hide it. She generally 
carries a large fan of peacocks’ feathers with beth sides 
alike. The nextis arrayed in the palest straw colours 
shot with white; then, perhaps, follows an emerald 

edged with gold, and by her side a lovely 
violet. ‘he white yashmak contrasts prettily with all 
these colours. The feridjees of the slaves are often 
of a bright yellow or scarlet edged with black, 
which, with the few dressed in darkest brown, and 
green, harmonize perfectly with the light and deli- 
cate colours. 





Nava. TrRArNinc.—A considerable number of boys 
are now entered weekly on the books of the Fisgard, 
at Woolwich, the majority of whom are forwarded tc 
the western ports to be placed on board the training 
ships. The age of entry has been extended fsom 
fourteen to sixteen years. 

Tue ALEXANDRA.—The damages incurred by the 
detention of the Alexandra, the two rams at Liver- 
pool, and the steamers at Glasgow, if the act should be 
finally adjudged illegal, will fall heavy on the Govern- 
ment, but the costs of the aggrieved parties must be 
paid by themselves. 

Iron SHot.—Some experiments have been made at 
Portsmouth to prove the relative effect of shot com- 
posed of steel, cast, wrought, and case-hardened iren 
upon @ 5} inch plate, manufactured by the Mersey 
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Armstrong smootli-bore 100-pounder. The target 
= repeatedly pierced by the hardened shot from the 
tter. ‘ 

A FPrRencumMan Wortuy or Bemnc an ENGLISH- 
MAN.—The captains, mates, engineers, and crews of 
the South-Coast Company’s boats which run between 
England and France, and all the clerks and porters in 
connexion therewith on the Dieppe side—at least, 
those who have been in the service twelve months— 
have each been presented with a week's pay by Mons. 
A. D. Bosson, whe is at heart a thorough Englishman. 
The gifts were to celebrate the season, and the donor 
requested that the recipients would not thank him, 
but show their gratitude by a steady and faithful dis- 
charge of their duties. 


} 








SCIENCE. 





Sea-‘Vatits.—The French have introduced a new 
system of building sea-walls which promises satisfac- 
tory results. They form gigantic blocks ef concrete, 
weighing about 25 tons each, which are deposited in 
the sea along tie line of a breakwater, to afford pro- 
tection to their sea-walls. A new mole at Algiers con- 
sists of a base of rubble 17 feet in height and 156 feet 
in width, and the concrete blocks are deposited in the 
sea until they rise toa height of 33 feet above the 
rubble, making a total height of 50 feet. A new har- 
bour has been enclosed at Marseilles, surmounted by 
a sea-wall and protected by such concrete blocks. 

Locomotion BY HypravuLtic Power.—Mr. W. 
Symons propeses, for metropolitan underground or 
other railways, to have fixed steam-engines at con- 
venient distances, whose work would be to pump 
water into hydraulic accumulators; this water-power 
under pressure to be conveyed in pipes along the 
railway: at proper distances, wheels, asin Messrs. 
Hawthorn’s plan, must be placed, but instead of wire 
ropes each set of wheels must have connected with it 
a small hydraulic engine ; or, where two lines of rai] | 
were used, it might be placed between the two. The 
train, while progressing, would turn on and off the 
water as required, and thus no useless power would be 
expended. By the same sort of power he proposes to 
work through certain wide streets narrow lines of rail- 
way contained in and on tubular viaducts, with open 
latticed sides and bottoms, so as not to obstruct the 
light and air ; these tubular viaducts to be supported 
on iron arches, one pillar of these arches to be ina line 
with the curb-stones of the street pavement, and the 
other against the houses. 


ENERGY OF HEATED WATER. 

Two theories once prevailed about the character of 
heat, and each had its advocates. Under one theory 
heat was held to be an imponderable fluid; under the 
ether it was considered to be a mode of material ac- 
tion. The latter theory is now universally received. 
Heat may be converted into mechanical motion and 
mechanical motion will develope heat. By laboured 
and subtile experiments heat has also been measured, 
and a unit has been adopted for it called “Joule’s 
equivalent.” It is now as generally recognized as the 
anit of work called a horse-power, which means 
33.600 lbs. lifted one foot high in a minute. The 
unit of heat means that one degree of heat imparted 
to one pound of water, is equal to 772 pounds lifted 
one foot, and called a “ foot-pound.” 

Heat is considered equivalent to motive power and 
physical energy. Bodies possess physical energy in 
proportion to their specific heat. Thus a piece of 





steel containing a small amount of heat is a solid, 
but when the heat is greatly inereased, the energy is 
exhibited in the power it possesses of reducing the 
steel to a fluid condition, when it may be moulded | 
inte any form. Water also possesses physical energy 
in proportion to its heat, and when it is supplied with 
a sufficient quantity it exhibits its power in changing 
it from a fluid to an expansive. vapour—steam. 
There is, therefore, more physical energy in a pound 
weight of the vapour than in the same quantity of 
heated water. 

Professor Macquorne Rankine, LL.D., of Glasgow, 
has lately published a table setting forth the energy 
of water heated from 212 deg. to 428 deg. Fah. At 
the temperature of boiling water, the energy is set 
down at zero, atmosplieric pressure; at 320 deg. of 
Fah., one pound of water is stated to possess an 
energy equal to 6,052 foot-pounds, and a velocity of 
624 feet per second; at 428 deg. E., it has an energy 
of 22,156lbs., and a velocity of 1,194 feet per second. 
That is, the amount of energy in a pound of water 
heated to 428 deg., will give a projectile weighing one 
pound such a velocity. 

In allusion to this energy of heated water, Professor 
Rankine says : 

“It is worthy of remark that the energy depends 
solely on the specific heat of the substance in the 





Company. The guns used were the 68-pounder and | liquid state, and the initial and final temperatures, 


and not on any other physical preperty of the sub- 
stance.” 

He does not mean to convey the idea that, by heating 
one pound of water to 429 deg. Fah. ; for example, in 
a gun loaded with a pound shot, that the ball will be 
projected 22,156 feet—over four miles—with a velocity 
of 1,196 feet per second, and yet, from the brevity of 
his statements, such an impression is conveyed. 

Mctive power, or mechanical work, is based upon 
the physical properties of substances, as well as their 
specific heat. An agent possessing the physical pro- 
perties of gas, or a liquid, like water, capable of con- 
version into an expansive vapour, must be selected for 
the purpose of transferring the energy of heat econo- 
mically to drive machinery. Molten steel might be 
heated to 10,000 deg., yet it could not be employed to 
drive a piston or discharge a projectile from a gun. It 
is the steam, not the boiling water in a steam-boiler, 
that raoves the piston of the engine, and drives the 
machinery. 


DEVIATIONS OF THE COMPASS. 

The Revue Maritime et Coloniale publishes a letter 
on the deviations to which the needle is liable in eon- 
sequence of the substitution of iron for wood in ships. 
Cne of the latest contrivances for diminishing this 
serious inconvenience is the correcting compass, which 
affords the means of taking the sun’s position, whereby 
the deviations may be corrected. 

It has sometimes been supposed that fogs and cer- 
tain other states of the atmosphere could influence the 
needle, but this has not been borne out by observa- 
tion. Lightning alone exercises a decided influence 
on the needle, by reversing its points, so that north 
becomes south, and conversely. When a vessel is 
nearing land, the needle is said to be affected, and: 
certain rocks there are that exercise a decided influ- 
ence on the compass, volcanic rocks especially, but 
this influence is not felt on board ships. But the 
action of the iron framing on the ship’s sides is far 
different; nothing, not even the interposition of a 
thick non-m«7netic body, will stop its influence; far 
less, as some Lave believed, a copper coating or thick 
paint. But the real danger proceeds from another 
source, since the ship herself, under her weight of 
canvas, may increase tle deviation of the needle. 

From experiments made on board an irvn-built sail- 
ing vessel, provided with iron rigging and lower yards 
of steel, and with two binnacle compasses on her poops, 
and a third placed between the mizen and maiumast, 
the lower part of which was all iron, the deviations 
of the needle were respectively 56 deg., 24 deg. and 
35 deg. 

Without entering into further details on this matter, 
the writer of the article concludes with condemning 
the imprudence of those who freight an iron vessel, 
before she has been at sea for a considerable time, in 
order to ascertain how her compass behaves. More- 
over, a captain undertaking the command of an iron 
ship, should be called upon to show that he has pre- 
viously been on board such a vessel on a long 
voyage, so that he may know how to deal with the 
deviations observable on board the vessel to be com- 
manded. 


THE PRODUCTION OF CAST STEEL DIRECTLY FROM 
PIG-IRON. 


Nowe of the papers seem to have noticed the at- 
tempts of Cazanave to obtain cast steel directly from 
pig-iron. The idea itself appears to be very ingenious, 
but of course the question is whether it is applicablein 
practice. 

The foundation of this new method is the inflneace 
of steam on a thin stream of pig-iron. If we take an 
iron tube of a certain diameter with sides of the neces- 
sary strength, form a ring out of it, and fix on its cir- 
cumference, towards the centre, three or more tubes, 
we have a tube ring with three or more radii. The 
radius is made fast to the tubular pipe; the ends of 
these tubes, which are oper, do not quite reach to 
the centre of tho rjng, and have, therefore, between the 
ends an empty space, in which the pig-iron is allowed 
to flow in a stream of a certain strength. The stream 
led into the boiler from the tubular pipe flows out of 
the openings of the three tubes, and operates directly 
upon the pig iron. 

It is said that the oxygen of the steam oxidizes 
the carbon of the pig iron, the silicium, a portion of 
sulphur, phosphorus, and other impurities in the pig- 
iron; the hydrogen combines with the carbon, 
sulphur, phosphorus, arsenic, and other bodies, with 
which it forms combinations of hydrogen. The car- 
bonized and purified metal falls inte a crucible or 
other vessel placed, immediately under the apparatus. 
The metal obtained contains impurities, and must, 
therefore, be smelted in crucibles in a blast or rever-. 
beratory furnace. This is the essential part of the 
process: the simplicity of the method and the cheap- 
ness of the product are evident. 

Now arise the questions :—Is it possible to obtain 





steel in large quantities by this method ; wi it be 
pd ones Bry! as A —_ pers obtained Ms 
; an it is possible, at what pric. i 
tained 2 : Price can it be ob- 

n answer to these questions, Cazanave 
by thismethod steel can be obtained in great quan 
not inferior to the best steel, and Proportionatei’ 
cheaper; for his best quality of steel can be 4 
tained for £18 per ton. This is difficult to belie 
but the inventor affirms that it is so, ang at the 
ae time warrants the excellent quality of his 
steel. 

In the present method of obtaining steel, good iro 

must be used, which is cemented, and the cemented 
iron, that is the steel, is smelted in crucibles, By Ca 
zanave’s method cementation of the iron is avoided, a 
that the cast steel may be obtained in unlimited quan- 
ney If — new mest pn out practicable, it 
wi possible to work up the whole dail i 

of blant farsace into staal. stilts 

For this only the apparatus is required, which ig 
not very costly, and which would be erected near tho 
blast furnace and stream of pig-iron. The strean 
would be divided into rays of the necessary strength, 
and each one directed iuto an apparatus, 

By Bessemer’s process about ten tons of steel an 
obtained per day at Sheffield; while by Cazanaye's 
method sixty and seventy tons per day could be ob 
tained, and a blast furnace is being erected at Char. 
leroi which will produce about seventy-four tons per 
day. The samples of steel furnished by this ney 
process are reported to be very good. They wer 
obtained from pig-iron smelted with coke, but it is 
= that charcoal pig-iron would give better 
results. 


COFFEE AND THE PROLONGATION OF LIFE 

In the days of the old alchemists, a notion prevaile) 
hat some substance could be obtained in nature that 
would prolong human life and render man almost in- 
mortal. For many years sages and dupes searched for 
the “ elixir of life,” and when whisky was discovered, 
it was hailed as the grand desideratum and called 
one vite ; but alas it has turned out to be the water 
of death to far too many erring mortals. The elixir 
of life, however, is still an enamouring topic, and 
Louis Figuier, a French author, has lately published 
an article in L’Année Scientifique, in which he advances 
the claims of coffee as a means of prolonging human 
life. With respect to its beneficial influences he cites 
facts in proof of his position. 

Quoting Dr. Petit, of Chateau Thierry, on te sub- 
ject, he says: 

“Let us transport ourselves to the frontiers of the 
Department du Nord, tothe coal mines of Charleroi, 
there where thousands of men are buried every day 
for twelve hours in the bowels of the earth for the 
purpose of extracting the enormous masses of coal r- 
quired fer feeding the furnaces of our factories. We 
there see vigorous workmen, whose exterior indicates 
robust health, and the greatest muscular development, 
and yet their food is neither substantial nor abu- 
dant; three or four cups of coffee a day and potatoes, 
and one pound of meat in the week, is all the nou- 
rishment supplied to the workmen in the coal pits ol 
Charleroi. 

“These men can live on one-quarter of the food that 
is necessary to keep up the force of other individuals. 
In the neighbourkood of Riesen-Berg, in Bohemia, ia 
the midst of the Krapack mountains, there exists s 
race of poor people who almost all follow the trade of 
weavers. For years their food had been altogether 
insufficient, being composed solely of potatoes; they 
were reduced to such a state of wretchedness as 0 
become to some extent degenerate. Fortunately the 
medical men of the country conceived the idea o 


‘placing them under a course of coffee. ‘I'he trial su- 


ceeded beyond all expectation, and the weavers of 
Riesen-Berg have no longer cause to envy the health 
and strength of the workmen of other countries. 

“For the purpose of facilitating the acquisition of 
that salutary substance by the poor mountaineers, the 
Austrian Government has recently abolished the duties 
that used to be leyied on the importation of coffee. 

“ * Coffee,’ says M. de Gasparin, ‘ renders the elements 
of our organism more stable. It is observed that, 
under the influence of coffee, the produce of the secre- 
tions is more fluid, the respiration less active, aud, 
consequently, the loss undergone by the _ absorbed 
substances less rapid. A diminution of animal hett 
has even been observed under similar circumstances. 
This last consequence helps us to understand tle 
utility of eoffee in hot countries; where the tem 
perature is so difficult to bear that it seems to wear out 
the springs of life.’ 

“Our military and naval authorities have made coffee 
form a part of the rations of our soldiers and sailors @ 
active service, and have reason to be satisfied with the 
result, ‘The use of coffee bas been of immense beuellt 
to our troops, as well in the African deserts as 10 the 
Crimea, in Italy and in China; the crews of our fleets 
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rived the same hygienic advantages. It is 
bares value © our soldiers in Mexico, and princi- 
in the Sierra Caliente, at Vera Cruz, that hot-bed 
r. 
of Jalon rcqavances in life, the bony tissue diminishes 
in quantity. We know, for instance, how easily the 
ues of old people are fractured. This accident is 
consequent on the slight resistance offered by the bone, 
weakened by the diminution of the 
ow, te point out the consequences of this 
nce of the bony substanees in ions of 
advanced age. The phosphoric particles of the bones 
are absorbed, carried away in the circulating torrent, 
and the molecules, thus moved along by the blood, 
end by obliterating the small blood-vessels or capil- 
8. 
Siaces of our learned professors of the Faculty of 
Medicine, M. C. Robin, promulgated the idea of dis- 
solving the phosphal deposits by means of a chemical 
agent; with lactic acid, for instance, it might be pos- 
sible perhaps to prevent this obstruction of the ves- 
sels, which is the frequent cause of fatal congestions 
in the case of old people, and thus to extend the 
limits of human life, M. Petit is of opinion that it 
is better to prevent the obstruction of the vessels 
than to have to combat it, when once in existence. 
From the well-established fact that coffee retards 
the movement of the decomposition of the organs, 
M. Petit concludes that by its habitual use the life 
of man might be prolonged beyond its common dura- 
tion.” 
He therefore recommends the use of coffee, especi- 
ally to old persons, asserting that those whe have 
reached the age of fifty years and upwards may take 
from one to feur cups pe> day of moderately strong 
infusion, according to the habit of the body of each 
individual. Dr. Petit, a French physician, recom- 
mends it as an effective agent for rendering the pro- 
duce of the secretions more aqueous, and for combat- 
ing gout, gravel and calculous affections. In Eastern 
countries, where’ the consumption of coffee is very 
great, such complaints are almost unknown. 


—_— ee 


HINTS FOR EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


“Look always upon life and use it as a thing that 
is lent you,” for “ A wrong judgment of things is the 
most mischievous thing in the world,” and “ He that 
acts without consideration will often have cause t0 
repent;” therefore, ‘‘ Deliberate long on what you 
can do but once!” but ‘“‘ When you are sure you are 
right go on.” “For take heed will surely speed.” 
Recollect that “ Labour is the mother of health,” and 
“Industry is a man’s right hand and frugality his 
left,” and the combined exertion of these beings 
“Comfort, plenty and respect;” in fact, “ Time, 
patience and industry are the three grand masters of 
the werld.” 

But, after all, we must not depend too much on our 
own industry and frugality, for “ The life of man is 
a winter's journey,” we must not expect our path to 
be always smooth and bright, yet often “ The darkest 
cleud has a silver lining,” and what are called mis- 
fortunes are “Blessings in disguise,” yea, ‘“ Crosses 
are ladders that lead up to heaven;” while, on the 
other hand, “The worst of losses is never to have 
had any.” “ A great fortune has often made a young 
man poor,” for “ Prosperity lets go the bridle.” Be- 
sides, “Riches are but the baggage of virtue;” and 
“Money, though it is a good servant, is a bad 
master,” 

Moreover it is well to recollect that “the indiffer- 
ence to riches makes a man more truly great than 
the possession of them ;” in fact, “ He is wealthy who 
1s contented,” for “Great men’s dainties are not their 
greatest blessings,” and “Itis not poverty, but dis- 
content, that is man’s worst evil:” and, surely, if 
men would give “ Anything for a quiet life,” then, 

Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a 
stalled ox and contention therewith.” Besides, we 
know that “The best instructed have the best portion ;” 
08: fortes, that “A good reputation is half’ an 

Then “Do well and have well.” But as ‘The 
best duty in the world is to live above it,” say to plea- 
pay “Gentle Eve, I will have none of your fruit,” 
or itis certain, “ That he who most studies pleasure 
wants it most ;” therefore, reverse the order of proce- 
_ and “Fly pleasure and she will follow you.” 
ie on't be Suspicious, for * Suspicion is the virtue of 
» Saree, yet as “ Ill will never said well,” you are 
a no means sure of her favour: but, remember that 
i pee evils are best cured by silent contempt,” and 
hme. like Christians, is the best way to confound 
ot enemies.” Sometimes, however, “The safest 
a = ‘gainst an evil man is to keep at a distance 
little ua ;” for in this, as in most other cases, “Of 

~ meddling comes great ease.” 

“Civiling es “Manners makes the man,” and 
‘ty costs nothing, but it is worth a great deal.” 


“ Honey catches more flies than vinegar.” Besides, 
“Soft words compose hard arguments,” therefore, 
“ Set good against evil,” and “ Take care to be what 
theu wouldst seem to be;” for be assured that “ Craft 
brings nothing home in the long run,” and in this re- 
spect, as in every other, “ Honesty is the best policy.” 

“Owe no man anything;” “Better go to bed 
supperless than rise in debt ;” indeed, ‘‘ Out of debt is 
out of danger.” And, further, as “Good counsel 
breaks no man’s head,” I would say, “Reprove others, 
but correct thyself ;” for “If every one would mend 
one all would be mended.” 

“ Be just and firm of purpose,” “ Inconstancy is the 
attendant of a weak mind,” “A rolling stone gathers 
no moss.” Remember also that ‘Great concerns oft 
turn on a little pin; ” and that “ One foolish act may 
undo a man, but a timely one may make his fortune.” 

Finally, keep in mind the fact that “ Though hfe is 
short, he lives long enough who has lived well,” and 
“ He that lives well looks before him.” The ad- 
vantages of living well are too numerous for reference, 
but I will mention one, it is that—‘‘ A good life keeps 
off wrinkles.” 

a 
GERMAN ECONOMY. 

A tate tourist in Germany describes the economy 
practised by the peasants as follows:—Each Ger- 
man has his house, his orchard, his roadside trees so 
laden with fruit that did he not carefully prop them 
up and tie them together, and in many places hold the 
boughs together by woeden clamps, they would be 
torn asunder by their own weight. He has his corn 
plot, his plot for mangel wurzel or hay, for potatoes, 
for hemp, &c. He is his own master, and therefore 
he and his family have the strongest motive for exer- 
tion. 

You see the effect of this in his industry and eco- 
nomy. In Germany nothing is lost. The produce of 
the trees and cows is carried to market. Much fruit 
is dried for winter use. You see wooden trays of 
plums, cherries and sliced apples lying in the sun to 
dry. You see strings of them hanging from the win- 
dows in the sun. The cows are kept up the greater 
part of the year, and every green thing is collected 
for them. 

Every little nook where the grass grows, by the 
roadside river and brook, is carefully cut by the 
sickle, and carried home, on the heads of women 
and children in baskets, or tied in large cloths. 
Nothing of the kind is lost that can possibly be made 
of any use. Weeds, nettles, nay the very goose-grass 
which covers the waste places, is cut up and taken for 
the cows. You see the little children standing in the 
streets of the villages, and in the streams which gene- 
rally run down them, busy washing these weeds be- 
fore they are given to the cattle. They carefully col- 
lect the leaves of the marsh-grass, carefully cut their 
potato-tops for them, and even, if other things fail, 
gather green leaves from the woodlands, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


How to Grow Pracues Every Year.—The fol- 
lowing, by a correspondent, is worthy a trial by 
all lovers of delicious fruit:—‘t Procure your trees 
grafted upon the wild-plum stock. The tree partakes 
of the nature of the plum, being hardy, and will never 
winter kill, and putting out late in the spring, will 
never be injured by the frost. It is a certain preven- 
tative against the workings of the peach grub, while 
the natural lifetime of the tree is beyond that of our 
own; so that you may depend upon peaches every 
year, and for a long period of time, without the de- 
structive and discouraging influences attending the 
growth of the common peach.” 


Cure For Corns.—A correspondent sends the 
following, which he regards as an infallible cure, 
having tried it himself with complete success:—Pare 
the corn as close as you can, then get a thin piece of 
india-rubber cloth, about the 20th of an inch thick 
(the pure india-rubber is the best, but that made of 
cetton will do), and where the corn is on one of the 
toes make a stall of it, of where it is on another part 
of the foot sew it on the inside of the stocking and 
large enough to cover the corn well. By continuing 
the application from four to six weeks and paring the 
corn as the callous skin loosens, the corn will disap- 

ar. ‘The application of the rubber will give im- 
mediate relief to the pain. The principle of that cure 
is to assist nature in restoring the skin to its natural 
condition again. 

How to Get Sierp.—How to get sleep is to some 
persons a matter of high importance. Nervous per- 
sons who are troubled with wakefulness and excita- 
bility, usually have a strong tendency of blood to the 
brain with cold extremities. The pressure of blood on 
the brain keeps it in a stimulated or wakeful state, 





and the pulsations in the head are often painful, Let 





such rise and chafe the body and extremities with a 
brush or towel, or rub smartly with the hands to pro- 
mote circulation and withdraw the excessive amount 
of blood from the brain, and they will fall asleep in a 
few moments. A celd bath, or a sponge bath and 
rubbing, or a good run, or a rapid walk in the open 
air, or going up and down stairs a few times just 
before retiring, will aid in equalizing circulation and 
promoting sleep. These rules are simple and easy of 
application in castle or cabin, and may minister to the 
comfort of thousands who would freely expend money 
for an anodyne to promote, ‘“‘ Nature’s sweet restorer, 
balmy sleep.” 


STATISTICS. 


Tue stock of coffee in the chief ports of Europe, on 
November 1, was 55,900 tuns against 49,750 tuns in 
1862, and 38,100 tuns in 1861. The crop of Ceylon, 
year ending September 30, 1863, yielded 39,170 tans 
against 29,256 tuns in 1862, 29,700 tuns in 1861, 
$1,552 tuns in 1860, 29,228 tuns in 1859; or average, 
31,781 tuns for the last five years. 

THe official export list of Port wines shipped ovex 
the Bar of Oporto during the year 1863 shows a total 
of 34,905 pipes, of which 30,044 came to England. 
The eight largest shippers were—Sandeman and Co., 
8,488 pipes; Cockburn, Smithes, and Oo., 2,304 pipes ; 
Martinez, Gassiot, and Co., 2,188 pipes; Offley and 
Cramp, 1,757 pipes; Clode and Baker, 1,51@ pipes, 
Graham and Co., 1,374 pipes; Hooper Brothers, 
1,224 pipes ; and Croft and Co., 1,178 pipes. 





OCEAN WAVES. 


Grear exaggeration has prevailed in respect to the 
altitude of ocean waves. Even learned writers, unti} 
very recently, continued to speak of their rising forty 
or fifty feet high. 

In November, 1846, I encountered, during a voyage 
from New York to Barbadoes, in a small barque, one 
of the severest hurricanes of the present century. It 
was one of those great cycloidal storms, reported on 
by the late Colonel Reid, which swept down the whole 
length of the Caribbean Sea, and, turning with the 
Gulf Stream, followed the coast of North America ta 
Newfoundland, and finally crossed the Atlantic to the 
shores of Pngland. 

Owing to the ignorance and stupidity of the captain, 
we received the whole force of the storm for four daye, 
almost under bare poles, when, by changing the course 
of his ship, he might have run out of it in afew hours, 
as I endeavoured in vain to convince him. 

When we reached the middle of the Gulf Stream, 
where the current was three knots an hour, off the 
Capes of Carolina, we had the wind at its greatest 
force from the north, almost in an opposite direction 
to the current, thus raising the waves to what people 
delight to call, in poetic language, “ mountains high.” 

Being a good sailor, I mounted the mast to get a 
better view of the terrible desolation which surrounded 
our little barque, and to measure the height of the 
waves. I was quite surprised, when I mounted about 
thirty feet, to find that. 1 was on a level with the crest 
of the waves when the ship was at the bottom of the 
“troughs.” I therefore arrived at the conclusion that 
they never rise above sixteen or eighteen feet above 
the ocean’s level when at rest. 

The violence of the waves was such (as we found 
when we came into port) that nearly one-third of the 
copper was torn from the ship’s sides and bottom.— 
Wilson's Science of Shipbuilding. 


Gorxe To Law.—It is one of the most remarkable 
things in this world’s history, that a member of the 
bar is very rarely engaged in a lawsuit. Lawyers 
know #00 well the absurdities and annoyances of their 
favourite science to allow themselves to be dragged 
into its vortex. They know too well the vexations 
and uselessness of suits to ever try their own remedies. 
A physician cannot cure himself, the proverb says, 
and so he is careful not to get sick. A lawyer ean- 
not cure his own ills, and so he keeps out of them. 

QuEEN Eizasetn’s CHRISTENING.— The very 
christening of this little lady loeks now like a 
gorgeous dance of Death. Nearly all the noblemen 
who figured officially at it came to as violent an end 
as the baby’s mother; or were otherwise gloomily 
distinguished. Essex, who carried the basons, was 
the last of the earls of the line of Bourchier. Exeter, 
who carried the wax, the first marquis of the house 
of Courtenay, was beheaded. Dorset, who bore the 
salt—the Grey who, like the King, repudiated his first 
wife, Catherine Fitz-Alan, and, by King Henry's 
niece, became the father of Lady Jane Grey—also 
passed under the axe. Lord Rochford, a graceful 

ymer and a clever sonneteer, and Lord Hussey, 
who swelled the train, tasted soon after of the scaffold 
aud the sawdust. Cranmer, the young princess’s god- 
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father, came to a more painful end by fire; while the 
Earl of Wiltshire, worse than submitting to the 
headsman himself, saw his son underge that bloody 
submission; and the Earl of Derby, luckiest man of 
this awfully splendid group, came off with no worse 
fortune than having a daughter married to the Lerd 
Btourten who was lianged !—Court and Society from 
Elizabeth to Anne, by the Duke of Manchester. 


FACETIZ. 








Ir an elephant can travel eight miles an hour, and 
carry his trunk, how fast could he go if he had a little 
page to carry it for him? 

A Goop Rrason.—A lady was asked, the other day, 
why she chose to live a single life, and gravely re- 
plied : “I am not able to support a husband.” 

Tne cause of Mr. Justice Shee being unable to 
take his seat on the 11th inst. turns,out to have been 
the very prosaic one that his tailor was not ready with 
huis robes. 

A Sorr Answer.—‘ A soft answer turneth away 
wrath,” as the woman said when she quarrelled with 
her husband, and threw a bag of feathers on his new 
Sanday suit. 

REALLY NECESSARY LINES. 

Tho following are amongst the railway schemes for 
which application might.as well be made by various 
compnies to obtain the sanction of Parliament: 

The General Hxhibition Railway, from Madame 
Tussaud’s to the Tower, with branches to St. Paul's, 
Westminster Abbey, the Houses of Parliament, the 
other principal buildings, the theatres, and all places 
of public amusement. 

A railway from Wine Office Court, Fleet Street; to 
the Temple, and the different Inns of Court, te be 
ealled the Oheshire Cheese Railway. 


A line from Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn, to Hatton 
‘Garden ; 


A line extending from the Royal Exchange, Corn- 
hill, to the Bank. 
The Monument and Lordon Bridge Junction Rail- 


way. 

A line connecting London Stone with Aldgate 
Pump.— Punch. 

Swercuep Orr.—“ Boys,” said a village peda- 
gogue, the other day, “ what is the meaning of all 
that noise in the school?” “It’s Bill Sykes, sir, who 
és all the time imitating a locomotive.” “ Come up 
here, William, if you are turned into a locomotive, it 
és high time you were switched off.” 

Tue Front Srains.—The great Chancery lawyer, 
Trevor, among his other qualities, was.a great lover 
of economy. He had dined by himself one day, at 
‘the Rolls, and was drinking his wine, when his cousin 
Roderic was unexpectedly introduced by a.side-door. 
“You rascal!” exclaimed Trevor to his servant, 
“have you brought my cousin Roderic Lloyd, 
proethonotary ef North Wales, marshal to Baron Price, 
and a hundred grand things, up my baeck-stairs? 
Take him instantly down my back-stairs, and bring 
hhim up my front-stairs.” In vain Roderic remon- 
strated; and while he was being conveyed down the 
back and up the front his honour removed the bottle 
and glasses. 

CHARGE AGAINST A CONGREGATION.—One §: 
dately the minister of a large congregation in Dundee 
‘was interrupted in the course ef his forenoon sermen 
‘by the repeated coughing .of his auditors. Pausing 
din the midst of his observations, he addressed his 
congregation to the following effect: “You go about 
the street at the New Year time—you get drunk and 
get cold, then you come here and cough, cough, like a 
park of artillery. I think I must give you a vacation 
of six weeks, that yeu may have time to get sober and 
‘to regain your health again.” He thereafter went on 
with his discourse, which eoncluded amid much 
greater quiet than it had begun; but just as the con- 
gregation were dismissing, an indignant seat-helder in 
the gallery rose up and loudly declared that the re- 
aarks of the pastor were nothing less than an insult 
%o the whole congregation. 


Exrraorprmmary Sceng at A Sate.—Tho furni- 
¢ure end stock-in-trade of a well-known dealer in 
@econd-hand clothes, in Newcastle, were distrained 
tthe other day for rent, and a respectable auctioneer 
made his appearance to conduct the sale, when the 
mistress of the house thus addressed him, in presence 
of acrowd of Oastle Garth tailors who flocked 
thither to buy:—“ Now, Mr. » you are come te 
take my few things, and to rifle this house, whieh has 
been a place where souls have been saved—a house of 
prayer—a Bethel, where God has met his chosen 
ones.” “Well, Mrs. R——, I’m very sorry. It’s an 
unpleasant thing forme. [fd rather not have been 
here this morning.” “I have one request to make, 
then, and that is, that before we commenee we shall 





all kneel down and ask the Divine blessing on what 
you are about todo, It is a good opportunity; there 
have never been so many precious souls in this room 
before.” “Oh dear, no; there’s nobody here has time 
for anything ef the sort. You really must excuse us.” 
“No, but I'll not excuse you.” So the lady went 
down on her knees. The auctiencer and tailors took 
off their hats as reverently as they could. Poor Mrs. 
R —— poured forth a current of supplications, fer- 
vently and eloquently, and emphatically to the point. 
Her involuntary hearers were awe-struck. eR 
she rose from her knees all the auctioneer said was, 
“T hope, gentlemen, none of you, after this, will bid 
against Mrs. R for anything she may want to buy 
im for herself.” And neither did they; for—pro- 
claim it on the Castle Garth Stairs, where Mammon 
may have been hastily presumed by us to reign 
supreme—she was allowed to buy everything in at 
her own price, and that, moreover, as she afterwards 
observed to a friend, “‘in faith,” for she had not half- 
a-erown in her pocket, 

Wuat Makes A Woman Hapry.—A lady made a 
call upon a friend who had lately been married. 
When her husband came home ‘to dinner she said, “ I 
have been to see Mrs. Smith.” “ Well,” replied the 
husband, “I suppose she is very happy.” “ Happy! 
I should think she eught to be—she has a camel’s- 
hair shawl] two-thirds border.” e 

A “Brown” Toast.—Dr. Brown, chaplain to the 
Bishop ef Hereford, dining one day with his lordship, 
in company with a young lady to whom he paid his 
addresses, was asked for his toast after dinner; when 
the bishop, perceiving him to hesitate, cried, “Oh, I 
pes your pardon, doctor, your toast is not yet 

rown.” 





“AS HE HAS MADE HIS BED.” 
“ Uneasy lies”—so Shakespeare wrote, 
“ The head that wears a crown ;” 
But more than average mal-aise 
Makes Prussia’s monarch fro 
Who finds his bed stuffed full of thorns, 
In shape of Hider-down 
—Punch. 


Usetess Articies.—A poor old woman called 
recently upon a weaver in Glenluce, Scotland, who, 
besides his usual trade, enacted the part of a dentist. 
After extracting her tooth, the old lady regretted she 
could net reward the doctor with the usual fee,stating 
as a reason that the “ Poor Board allowed her only a 
shilling a week.” “Indeed!” said the weaver den- 
tist, “if that’s a’ ye get, gudewife, ye might joost as 
weel sit down again an’ let every tooth in yer head 
be pu’d out, for ye hae sma’ occasion for ony of them, 
at that rate!” 

MRS. FRY AND HER BOARDERS. 

“La me, Mr. Higgins!” ejaculated Mrs. Fry, the 
mistress of @ boarding-house, one day at table, “ why 
don’t you eat something? You don’t eat enough to 
keep a bird alive. It’s my opinion that if you were 
to quit smoking you would have a better appetite. 
Now, when my poor, dear, departed husband was——” 

“Parden me, madam,” interrupted Higgins, rising 
from the table, “‘a particular engagement prevents my 
remaining longer. I certainly shall leave off using 
the weed, for I am confident that it injures me.” 
e [ine senate pom —_ —o at Mrs. 

ry’s ing-house. Higgins is cup the 
fourth time for coffee, helpe himself to t the sixth slice 
of bread, and fourth cut of steak. Mrs. Fry looks on 
in dismay, and moves uneasily in her chair. } 

“T must say, Mr, Higgins, that since you have quit 
using tobacco, your appetite has taken a very remark- 


able tun. Exeuse me for speaking ef it before the 


company, but I shall expect you hereafter to pay five 
shillings more per week for your board.” 

Higgins, helping himself to anether slice of the 
‘eoail tnd inating his cup to the servant, replied : 

“Qan’t afford it, madam, small—expenses 
heavy—in debt—really couldn't think of it.” 

Mrs. Fry jerked at her ings and replied : 

“ Well, then, sir, you have to go to smoking 
again, for I haven’t had @ bit of stale bread in the 
house since.” 


Grorce III. anp ais Wrve Mercnant.—Mr. 
Carbonell, the wine merchant, was a favourite with 
Geerge III., and used to be:admitted to the Reyal hunt. 
Returning one day from the chase his Majesty affably 
entered into conversation with his wine merchant, and 
rode a considerable way téte-a-téte with him. Lord 
Walsingham was in attendance, and, watching his 
opportunity, he took Mr. Carbonell aside, and whis- 

red to him. “What's that? what's that,” said 
the king, ‘‘ Walshingham has been saying to you ?”— 
“ Please, sire, I am told I have been guilty of unin- 
tentional disrespect ; my lord has just me 
that I ought to have taken off my hat whenever I ad- 
dressed your Majesty; but yeur Majesty will please 
to observe that whenever I hunt my hat is fastened 





to my wig, and my wig is fastened to my head, and 


I am riding a very high-spirited horse; gs that i 
thing goes off we must all go together.” Th. tr, 
laughed heartily atthis whimsical apology, whieh 
good-naturedly accepted, and continued to chat with 
Mr. Carbonell without endangering his falling of his 
horse, 


Tue Banper’s “LEarriz Srrancer.”_, hair. 
dresser in Camden Town, who had the pride and 
pivinge of becoming a “ parient” on the 9th 

so elated by the similarity of the ciroy 
under which his som and that of the Prince of Wal 
made their appearace, almost contemporaneonsly ie 
this sinful world, that he has published the full y.. 
ticulars in the following paragraph :—“ Op the 4 
inst., at 2, Prince of Wales Crescent, Prince of Wale 
Road, N.W., at 4.a.m,, the wife of Mr. James Thomas 
Rhodes, hairdresser, &c. (who was married on the 10th 
of March, 1863), of @ son.” 

A Fact.—In a not distant city, the wife of one 
the City Fathers presented her husband with thn 
children at a birth. The delighted father took his 
little daughter, four years of age, to see her new rely. 
tions. She looked at the diminutive little beings 
few moments, when, turning to her father, she ip. 
quired: “ Pa, which are you going to keep?” 

Tre Dirrerence or A Letrer.—The admiralty 
hydrographer was recently sent from Paris to Rou 
with a letter for the mayor to accompany him every. 
where in the river, The mayor took it literally, and 
the next morning, at the appointed spot and hourd 
five, appeared in nature's costume and with swimming 
corks tied around his mayor's body, not being  gooj 
swimmer, stating, much to the hydrographer'’s 
tonishment, that he was ready to accompany that 
gentleman everywhere in tle river; the difference of 
“on” and “in” being the cause of this comic soe 
told by the Paris farceurs. 

A Srrone Huovr.—*“ Well, father, I’ve left Browns 
for good,” said a boy,.as he entered the house. Whats 
the matter, Edmund?” said the father. “Nothi 
particular,” replied Edmund ; “but Mr. Brown threw 
eut some hints and talked so ‘insinuating, that | 
couldn’t stand it.” “What did he say, my son?” 
“Why, he allowed that I robbed the money-drawer- 
and insinuated as much as if I was a liar and a thief 
—and he hinted that if I did not evacuate his premise 
at once, he would kick me out; and so I thought! 
might.as well come home!” 


WHEN THE “BOTTOM FELL OUT.” 


A correspondent tells of a soldier wounded bys shell 
from Fort Wagner. He was going to the rear witha 
mutilated arm. 

“ Wounded by a shell? ” he was asked. 

“ Yes,” he coolly answered, “I was right under thy 
darned thing when the bottom dropped out.” 


More SHAKsSPEARIANITY.— We are happy to stale 
that the following gentlemen have given their co 
sent to havetheir names added to the National Shake 
—_ Committee :—Professor Holloway, Moss 

oses and Son, Mr. Miles (sixteen shilling trouser), 
Mr. Close, the Poet, Oaptain Atcherley, Rev. Dr 
Cumming, Mr. Cox, M.P., the Viscount Williams, Mf, 
Jackey Sanders, and the Beadle of the Burlington Ar 


SHAKESPEARE DISMISSED. 

The wealthy mayor of a well-known town in Blak 
shire became patron of the theatre under Mr. M—ys 
management in 1850, and gave a hundred guineas fo 
a box for the season. The liberality did not ans 
from any particular taste for dramatic literature, ot 
any other kind of literature; but he paid thus hand- 
somely for the box because he was a liberal man, liked 
going to the play, and his predecessor in oflive 
the same sum, and he would not be outdone. 

He attended every night, was always pleased 
very fviendly with the manager, till one night Mr. 
M——y made his appearance in Hamlet—a play the 
mayor had never seen: and, whe in the mad seené 
Hamlet appeared with his dress in disorder, the mayor 
took offence at the exhibition, and declared to his wife 
and family, who were in the box with him, his coB- 
viction that the actor was drunk, and be would have 
no such doings if he could help it. ani 

So, accordingly, he went round to tho stagé re 
ited at the side till the.end of the scene, when 
thus addressed the tragedian : : 

“ Mr, M——y, till to-night I looked upon you # 
respectable man, and now I see you are given 
drink, for no sober man would go before & ~ 
able audience with his shirt-frill hanging about . 
that, and his stockings down! Why, you ought to 
ashamed of yourself.” ; of bi 

The tragedian, astonished at the ignorance 

tron, said : 
ma My dear sir, you are quite mistaken, I assure 
I only adhere to the auther’s instructions 1n respec 
the disordered dress to show——” 








“ Whe wrote this play ? ” demanded the mayor 
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SS , 
“Don't you know Shakspeare wrote it ?” exclaimed 


a TE say that I do,” replied the mayor; “ but 
| will take care that he writes no more for this house 
sslongas I have anything to do with it, and so you 
may tell him.” 

BarK.—The bark of @ medical tree may save 
one'slife; the bark of a dog may save his property. 

A USELESS MALEDICTION, 
employed to draw timber from a wood, met 
eas trunk of so large a size that the tackle he 
made use of to place it on the carriage broke twice. 
Hodge flung his bat on the ground, and scratching 
his head with vexation, exclaimed : 

“Darn the hogs that didn’t eat thee, when thee was 
an acorn, and then I should not have had the trouble 
with thee.” 

A Zeo.ocrcaL Dirricenry.—A lady and gentle- 
man, relatives of mine, were anxious to have a plover 
for their dinner, and gave their orders accordingly to 
the cook. At dinner-time a woedcock was placed on 
the table, and, upon their asking why it was-not a 

lover, the cook informed Oe ad 
The next morning the lady called at the poulterer’s, 
who apologized, saying that “the ceok had ordered 
ican; he did not know what a pelican was, except 
that it was a bird witha long beak, and a woodcock 
was the nearest he could do to it.” So much for zoology 
at Bayswater. This is almost as good as a story told 
by a gentleman who had flushed a woedcock, and, on 
coming out of the covert, asked a ploughboy if he 
had seen 8 woodcock come out. “No, sir,” says the 
boy: “I don’t know what a woodcock is; but I seed 
s partridge go by with a stick in his mouth.” 
THE PIGS’ FEET BOARDING-HOUSE. 


The lady who kept the boarding-house at which I 
resided was ever devising some’ plan to keep her 
boarders cheap. Asit was the season when pigs’ feet 
were plenty in market and quitecheap, the old lady 
made it a point to have them at least twice a day—at 
breakfast and dinner—which was rather disagreeable 
to the taste of the boarders, and caused considerable 
grumbling among them, when out of hearing of Mrs. 
Blight, for, being on good terms, they regretted ex- 
ceedingly to wound the old lady’s feelings by any pro- 
testation against her board. 

But this was not to last long, The pigs’ feet came 
daily upon the table, and should any be left over, as 
was often the case, they were sure to be warmed up, 
and served at another meal. 

One old gentleman, in , Mr. Hadden, 
noted for his piety, appeared to be very much opposed: 
to having such diet served every meal, and it was 
voted that he should request Mrs. Blight to change 
the pigs’ feet fer something more palatable, which he 
readily consented to do at dinner. 

Dinner came, and also the pigs’ feet. Mr. Hadden 
took his seat at the foot of the table, and after look- 
ing at the pigs’ feet, he commenced to say grace, of 
which the following is a copy, though it has never 
been found in a Prayer-book : 

" Pigs’ feet hot, pigs’ feet cold, 
Pigs’ feet warm, pigs’ feet old, 
Pigs’ feet stale, pigs’ feet tough— 
Than ‘s to Heaven, we've pigs’ feet enough.” 

That was the last of the pigs’ feet. Mrs, Bligit took 
~ Mate gentle hint, and provided something else for 

e ers, 

——___—_ 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 


Ix the reign of William Rufus, the fashion of wear- 
ing shoes with long peints, turned up before and 
fastened to the knee with a chain, was introduced. 
The clergy endeavoured by preaching to abolish this 
Tidiculous custom, but in vain. 

Before the Conquest, surnames were not used in 
England ; but the Normans adopted a second name, 
by way of distinetion ; and it usually expressed either 
Some personal quality, as Rufus, the Red, or indi- 
cated some post at court, or was the name of the 
family estate, in which last case “ de” was prefixed. 

Inthe reign of Henry IL., carpets were notin use, 
and it was considered the height of grandeur to have 
Oe foes strewed with clean straw. or. rushes. every 

ing. 
ae of arms were breught into fashion in the time 
Richard I., and were adopted in order that. the 
ights whe were cased in armour might be known by 
the devices on their shields, 

In the reign of Edward L, there were only two 

locks in England ; the one was placed in an old 

ower of Westminster Hall, the other in Canterbury 
athedral ; 
t was was not until the time of Edward 

locks were made in this country. 

In the reign of Edward IIL, there were at Bristol 
wirse brothers, whe were emitient clothiers” and 


collen-weavers, and whose family name was Bilan- 





they were both of foreign at ard 
that 





ket. They were the first manufacturers of that com- 
fortable material, which has ever since been called 
by their name, and which was then used for peasant’s 
clothing. 

' As late as the fifteenth century, the very inelegant 
mode of eating with the fingers was still continued; 
os as yet there were no forks, even at the table of the 

g- 

A manufactory for needles was set up in England in 
the reign of Elizabeth, by a native of Germany; and 
the first watch seen in this country was presented to 
the queen by a German. 

The first pair of silk stockings made in England 
were knitted by Mrs. Montague, a silk-woman, and 
given to Queen Elizabeth, who was so much pleased 
with them, that she never again wore cloth hose. 

In the same reign, the hour of dinner with people of 
high rank was eleven before noon; and of supper, be- 
tween five and six in the afternoon. Mercliants took 
each of their meals an hour later, and the husbandmen 
one hour later than the merchants. 








THE PARTING. 


Trenre is a pang which friends must feel, 
When doomed to part; 

The gay “ farewell” cannot conceal 
Their grief of heart. 

Full oft a friendship 
In parting is confest, 

By prayers of ‘ pleasure” fondly breath’d 
By these who love us best. 

There is a smile—a freezing smile— 
We often view, 

Playing around the lips of those 
Who bid “ adieu.” 

But ah! how it belies the heart, 
How chilling it appears, 

When dancing round the eyes of friends, 
And quivering 'mid their tears. 


There is a tear—full oft restrained, 
By manly pride, 

But which will down the conscious cheek 
In seeret glide. 

And yet, how oft, when hearts too full 
In anght to find relief, 

Those soothing tears of sorrow fall, 
And drown each new-born grief. 


There is a balm, a parting bliss, 
That friends adore, 

It is the hope in future years, 
They'll meet once more. 

It steals within the aching breast, 
Like dew along the flower; 

Revives each wither’d thought therein, 
And brightens life’s dull hour, 


1 y known— 








GEMS. 


A ratse friend is like the shadow on the sun-dial, 
appearing in sunshine but vanishing in shade. 

Never turn a blessing round to see whether it has 
a dark side on it, 

EvERYWHERE endeavour to be useful, and every- 
where you are at home. 

HAPpPiNEss may grow at.our fireside, but is not to 
be picked up in our neighbour's garden. 

PERFECT peace is not possible, even in the deepest 
retirement. A wolf will creep into the most pastoral 
life. 

An hour’s industry will do more to produce cheer- 
fulness, suppress evil humours, and.retrieve our affairs, 
than a month’s meaning. 

TrutH AND Error.—Truth being founded on a 
rock, you may boldly dig to see its foundations; but 
falsehood being laid on the sand, if you proceed to ex- 
amine its foundations, you cause its fall. 

Ir cannot be too deeply impressed on the mind, that 
application is the price to be paid for mental acqui- 
sitions, and that it is as absurd to expect them without 
it, as to hope for a harvest where we had not sown a 
seed. 


HAVE you made one happy heart to-day? Envied 
privilege! How calmly you can seek your pillow, 
how sweetly sleep! In all this world there is nothing 
so sweet as giving comfort to the distressed, as getting 
a sun-ray into a gloomy heart. . 

Tue Eys.—A beautiful eye makes silence eloquent ; 
a kind eye makes comtradiction an assent; while an 
enraged eye makes beauty deformed. The eye speaks 
a language in which there can be no deceit; nor can 
a skilful observer be imposed upon by looks, even 
amoung courtiers or women. 

An Emprror’s Dyinc Worps.—When Severus, 
Emperor of Rome, found his end approaching, he cried 





out, “I have been everythiug and everything is 
nothing ;” then, ordering the urn to be brought to him 
in which his ashes were to be enclosed, on his body 
being burned, according to the custom of the Romans, 
he said, “ Little urn, thou shalt contain one for whom 
the world was too little.” 


Tue Wortp.—The course of a rapid river is the 
best of all emblems to express the variableness of all 
our scenes below. Shakespeare says, “None ever 
bathed himself twice in the same stream,” and it is 
equally true that the world upon which we close our 
eyes at night is never the same with that on which 
we open them in the morning. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tr is said that the machinery of England can ac~ 
complish more than all the hands on the globe. 

Spiritualism iv Rome.—Mr. Mome of spiritualism 
r ine has been ordered to leave Rome in three 

ys. 

Tne Orry Pouce have just added leather leggings 
to their uniform, and there is a talk of their wearing 
heavy 

Tue New Mepricav Biiu.—A bill will be introduced 
into Parliament next session to deprive druggists of 
their right “ to advise peor persons what to take when 
suffering from a slight ailment.” 

THE LATE Prince Consort’s Toms.—The bronze 
works for the decorations of the late Prince Consort's 
tomb at Frogmore are being executed by the famous 
French firm at Barbedienne. 

A youne mau has died at Powick, Worcestershire, 
and four or five others are in danger, from drinkin 
cider made in a mill which had been repaired wit 
lead, and in which the liquor had been left standing. 

Cost OF THE LATE City ENTERTARMENT.— 
A report just issued shows that the cost of the enter- 
tainment given by the Corporation of London to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales was £15,054 0s. 3d. 


A Larce Famity.—On the 12th ult., at 
Mill, near Rochdale, died Malley Garside; an old 
woman verging u: 92 years of age, She leaves 12 
children, 72 grandchildren, 73 great-grandchildren, 2 
great-great-grandchildren—a total ef 158 persens. 

Tuer Town ey Case Acars.—Lord Henry Gordon 
Lennox, M.P. for Chichester, a at the very 
earliest moment after the meeting of Parliament, to 
bring forward the Townley case; not, however, con- 
fining himself to that, but to the reprieves that have 
been granted during a number of years, 

THe Expioston oN THE MeErsey.—lIt is stated 
that the explosion on board the Lotty Sleigh in the 
Mersey was heard at Blockley, in Worcestershire~a 
distance of 100 miles as the crow flies. “Its effects 
resembled those of the late earthquake, shaking the 
doors, rattling the fire-irens, &.” 

Morner-o’-Pezart Bovguets.—The last no 
in the flower world is bouquets made of mother-o’- 
pearl, that sparkle like jewels. The pearly part of 
the shell is separated in strips as thin as paper, and 
with these layers trembling oat and wheat ears are 
especially well imitated. 

RamRoap AxD STEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS IN THE 
Unstrep Statres.—There were in the United States in 
1853, one-hundred and thirty-eight railroad accidents, 
sixty fires, thirty-one steamboat idents, and one 
hundred and thirty vessels lost. In the above acci-~ 
dents there were two thousand six hundred and sixty- 
seed gam killed, and six hundred and fifty-four 
injui T 





here were also sixty-one executions, 
THE OPERA IN 1680, 


AN idea of the splendour of ancient operas may be 
conceived from the mise en scene of “ Berenice,” first 
brought on the stage in 1680. It had three choruses 
The first consisted of one hundred girls, the second of 
ene handred knights on horseback. 

In the triumphal cortege were forty huntsmen with 
horns, sixty trumpeters on foot, six tambours, together 
with twenty-four other musicians, a great number of 
flag-bearers, puges, huntsmen, grooms, etc., two lions 
with Turkish, aud twe elephants with Moorish greoms. 
Berenice’s triumphal car was drawn by six white 
horses; six other earriages, for generals, were drawn 
by four horses each; six others, for the booty and 
prisoners, by twelve. 

The transh tion-suvnes represented a forest, in 
which were being 1.unted boars, deer and bears; am 
endless plain, wit? the triumplial arches; Herenice’s 
rooms ; the royal dining saloen ; a picture gallery, and 
the royal stables, with a hundred living horses, 
Toward the end a great golden globe appeared im the 
sky, which opened of itself, and threw out eight ottwr 
blue glebes, upon which sat Virtue. Generosity Por~ 
titude, Hereie Love, Victory, Courage, Honour and 
Immartali:y, float .;; in mid-air and singing a chorus! ” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








B. C.—The mines of plumbago, or black lead, are at Bor- 
rowdale, near Keswick, in Cumberland. 

G. R. A—The man to whom Pope attributed “ every virtue | 
under heaven,”’ was Dr. Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. 

Braprorp.—Copying ink is the same as common ink, with | 
the addition of gum arabic. 

D. F.—The equator is ninety degrees from each pole. 

Ricnarp Srorey.—No; the Medway bas its source in 
Surrey and Sussex, and falls into the Nore at Sheerness. 

F. A. R.—Truth cannot die; it passes from mind to mind. 
imparting light in its progress, and constantly renewing its 
own brightness during the diffusion. 

Hewry Bricut.—Give it up. There are no keys that sooner 
open the door of death than whis!:y and brandy. 

P. S—There are two ways of gaining a reputation—by 
being praised by honest men, or abused by rogues. 

A. Rosa.—Never either caress or contend with your wife | 
in the presence of strangers; the one is folly, and the other , 
madness. 

Q—The obliteration of the impression on gold coins is not 
always a sign of diminution of weight; the supposed abra- 
sion of the prominent parts is, in fact, merely a depression 
of those parts into the mass, bringing them to a level with 
the rest. 

“Sweet Toots.”"—The nutritive properties of sugar are 
generally much underrated. It has been maintained that it 
afiords,in a given quantity of matter, the greatest amount 
of nourishment of any production in nature. 

M. T. C.—“Sound sleep” is usually considered a healthy 
state of repose; but it is an observation of Dr. Wilson Philip 
that no sleep is healthy but that from which we are easily 
awakened. 

Rotaxp Hernsnaw.—The brain is insensible. Reason on 
it as we may, the fact is so. The brain, through which every 
impression must be conveyed before it is perceived, is itself 
insensible ; and has no more consciousness than the leather 
of our shoe. 

Exmure, who is seventeen years of age, and whose claims 
to beauty may be admitted, when she is “said to resemble 
the Princess of Wales,” is desirous to abandon her state of 
eingle blessedness for bliss matrimonial. She has £500 a 
year; and the gentleman should have a corresponding in- 


come. 

T. BR. W.—AIll fish brought to London is sold in the first 
instance in Biilingsgate Market, and the salesmen of that 
market have privileges really equivalent to a monopoly. 
They thus regulate both the supply and the price to the pub- 
lic; and we agree with you that this is an abuse of privilege 
which ought to be abolished. 

Antucr Irvise has an income of £400 a year, and is anxi- 
ous for a wife with whom to share it He is a commercial 
traveller, a linguist, and otherwise accomplished ; 5 ft. 10 in. 
in height, and of a dark compiexion. Any young “lady who 
would be content to stay at home” would suit him; and he 
would make his wife a separate settlement. 

J. Knvc.—1. Apply to the captain on board, or the caterer 
of the officers’mess. 2. A knowledge of butler’s duties is 
necessary; for captain's steward, a knowledge of valet’s 
duties as well. 38. Study the author's meaning well, and you 
will be sure to read him well; you can do this better in 
private. 

Loney Ove, in reply to “Lancashire Reader,” says she is 
5 ft, with brown hair, blue eyes ; is not handsome, but very 
genteel; thoroughly domesticated and very industrious. 
All she has to offer is a kind and loving heart for a good 
busband and peaceful home. 

Nora.—There are diversities of what is called temper. 
‘We spenk of one person as of a gloomy, and of another of a 
cheerful dispcsition, and avoid instinctively the one, but 
seek the company of the other. To the cheerful, almost 
everything is a source of cheerfulness. In the darkness of 
the storm the cloud which hides the sunshine from their 
eyes, does not hide it from their hearts; while to the sullen, 
no sky is bright and no scene is fair. 

Maccre says she would like to correspond with a young 
man of temperate habits, who must also be religious, and 
have a good salary. “Maggie” is pretty, tall, and stout, has 
blue eyes, brown hair, and good features; can work well, 
and is not proud; has no money, but a loving heart, and a 
good disposition,combined with a pleasing manner; age 19. 
Although * Maggie” may not have gold, it will be seen that she 
possesses @ goodly catalogue of graces. 

A Hespanp complains that he constantly hears this excla- 
mation from his wife—“ Don't put on your left stocking to« 
morrow morning. I must first mend a hole init” It may | 
console him to learn that no less a philosopher than Jean | 
Paul Richter has said that he has “ often gone nearly out of | 
his mind by such iike unfeminine utterances.” But “A Hus- | 
band” should remember that “he who marries a wife and | 
he who goes to war, must submit to everything that may / 
happen.” 

Derector.—Nothing can be more absurd than the idea | 
that looking guilty proves guilt. An honest man charged 
with crime is much more likely to blush at the accusation | 
toan the rea! offender, who is generally prepared for the { 





} which you allude, at the east end of Westminster Abbey, 


‘awakening our sympathies is very great. For instance we 


event, and hes his face ready-made for the occasion. The 
very thought of being suspected of anything criminal will 
bring the blood to an innocent man’s cheek in nine cases out 
of ten. The most guilty-looking person we ever saw was & 
man arrested for stealing a horse, which turned out to be 
his own property. 

A. Mayx.—Onr advice is, to have the courage to wear your 
old clothes until you are in a condition to pay for new ones. 

T. Macvonatp.—Lock Ness, in Inverness-shire, never 
freezes, The reason is supposed to arise from its great 
depth, it being in the middle from 60 to 135 fathoms deep. 

Francis Mitroy,—Cape Clear is not on the mainland, 
although it is the most southerly point of Ireland It is on 
an island of the same name. 

S. G—No; in love we rarely, if ever, think of moral 
qualities, and hardly ever of intellectual ones. Temperament 
ee manner, with beauty, are the common excitements of 
ove. 

X. Y. Z—The foundation of the British Museum was 
formed by the collection of curiosities of Sir Hans Sloane, 
the naturalist. 

Ixquiner.—The House of Tudor commences with the 
reign of Henry VIL; and the beautiful Gothic building to 


although bezun in his reign, was not completed till the reign 
of Henry VIIL 
Dotores has lost her peace of mind; she “wishes not to 
think of something, and knows she would not feel the afflic- 
tion if shecould banish the thought, yet she hardly thieks of 
anything else.” It is a not uncommon case; the passions 
call away the thoughts with incessant importunity, espe- 
cially that of love; and the cure in “ Dolores’” case, if not 
hopeless, must be left to time. Thus Shakespeare wrote: 
“ Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased? 
Piuck from the memory a rooted sorrow? 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain ? 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous stuff’ 


= 
cowardice as either to groan orcry. He ig a] 
by the crying or roaring of a patient during the Yn he 
undergoing a violent surgical operation, because than ,Y®)i! 
the nervous system and prevent fever. He relates the wt 
one Randred aad rastyeats to ase ced his pls from 
= ty: sixty in the course of tyq 
Lorp Saxpouy.—An “Idol” may be undoif 
accidental causes. in particular, roe many 
counter-apotheosis, or a deification inverted, When a : 
becomes familiar with his goddess or idol, she quick} — 
her divinity and sinks into the woman. 7 ‘000s 
A Reaver or “Tas Reaper.”"—You can procure 
all the 
rticulars by applying to the Board of i 
Bouncil Office, Whitehall of EAucation, Privy 
R. Srycietoy.—If the “young lady ” objects ¢ 
tion as a working man, she is not ha to be uta, 
and would not make @ helpmate for you “for better for 
worse.” Your writing would not do for an office, oe 
Franx Dessonp replies to “Constance” that h 
happy to correspond. He has £200 a year, indepenion 
his profession and “expectations.” Is twenty-five years of 
age, nearly 6 ft. in height, and of a domestic disposition, 
Nero, who is twenty years of age, 5 ft. 8 in. in hei *ht 
good-looking, well-educated, and possessing an income of 
£100 a year, desires to devote himself to a young lady (of 
Greenwich) possessing @ similar income, and who is tall, 
+ good-looking, well-educated, and of a loving disposi. 
n. 


Rosert McD.—Fairy tales would not suit our 
The offer of yours is therefore declined, with No ca 

Wurrip Wattace ardently wishes for a lovi ® 
tempered wife. He is treutsetoar, tall, wareo-heattel an 
fond of home; is not particular as to fair or dark beauty 
and makes money no object, as he has abundant means 

Atice and Maup wish to correspond with two respects. 
ble tradesmen. . “ Alice” is eighteen, dark brown hair, hazel 
eyes, height 5 ft. 6 ius They have nothing to offer but loving 





That weighs upon the heart?” 


Exrxena Y.—We have no sympathy for you; on your own | 
showing you had “only a suspicion,” to guide you in the | 
course which you have taken. 

Exiza M. would be delighted to correspond with “ Lon- | 
dini.” She is just seventeen, with dark curly hair, brown | 
eyes and fair complexion, and is about 5 ft. in height. 

True Daytsn Grew thinks she could make “ Miserable 
Charlie” a loving and industrious wife. She is 5 ft. 2 in. in 
height, brilliant dark eyes and aburn hair, fair complexion, 
and seventeen years of age. 

T. S.S.—We are to a certain extent insensible of the stores 
existing in the memory until any portion of them is re- 
called. If this were otherwise, the whole—bad and good— 
would always be present to the mind; which, if possible, 
would obviously be highly inconvenient. When Simonides 
offered to teach Themistocles the art of memory, the latter 
wisely replied: “ Rather teach me the art of forgetting.” ’ 

A Lawncastriax.—The effect of proximity or distance in 


peruse with only momentary emotion the narrative of a city 
tumbled into ruins and thousands of lives lost in South 
America; but an explosion at’ home like that of the ship 
Lotty Sleigh in the Mersey affords a subject of conversation 
for days. 

Mrxwie L. is a love-lorn maiden, who intimates that she 
desires to be forthwith wooed and wed. She would like a 
tall gentleman, with light hair, and who must wear a 
moustache. He must be musical, fond of reading, and, 
above all, good-tempered and kind-hearted. The lady is 
short (she says unfortunately), has dark hair, grey eyes, 
and possesses a small fortune. 

Marta.—The lady is before the public, and it would be in- 
decorous to describe her personal attractions, unless we 
gave her portrait. But what does Byroa, a great authority 
on female beauty, say ?— 

“ Who hath not proved how feebly words essay 
To fix one spark of beanty's heavenly ray? 
Who doth not feel, until his failing sight 
Faints into dimness with its own delight, 

His changing cheek, his sinking heart confess 
The might—the majesty of loveliness?” 


Davrv.—Sometimes hair makes its appearance where it is 
not wanted; as on moles. These can only be got rid of by 
a surgical operation, and the removal may be effected with- 
out difficulty or danger, or leaving a mark behiad. We 
condemn the practice of using depilatories, or hair-de- 
stroyers; they only remove what is above the surface, and 
being made up of quicklime, soda and a preparation of 
arsenic, there is a great liability of injury to the skin. The 
proper mode of getting rid of such hairs, or of those that 
grow out of their true line, in the eyebrows or eyelashes, is 
to take patience and pluck them out. 


R. H.—It is a question for a lawyer, with all the facts be- 
fore him ; but generally after the lapse of upwards of sixty 
years, the possession of no kind of property can be re- 
covered, however just the title may be. 

H.—The influence of a considerate, indulgent and forgiv- 
ing wife over her husband is such that, when she has once 
made him acquainted with her good qualities, by an early 
practical display of them, he will never want a will of his 
own in opposition to hers—however much he may at first, 
naturally have been induced to assert it. 


D.—Since the union with Scotland the title of the Prince 
of Wales has been “ Prince of Great Britain, but ordinarily 
created Prince of Wales;" and, as eldest son to the King 
or Queen Regnaut of England, he is Duke of Cornwall from 
his birth, as likewise Duke of Rothsay, and Seneschal of 
Scotland. The younger sons of sovereigns of England are, 
by courtesy, styled princes by birth, as are all their 
daughters princesses, and the title of “Royal Highness” 
is given to all the mouarch’s whether sons or 
daughters. 

P. D.—It is a good sign, and the more he groans and cries 
the better itis. A French physician contends that greening 
and crying are the two grand operations by which nature 
allays anguish. He says that he has uniformly observed, 
that those who give way to their natural feelings more 


hearts and good tempers; which, we may add, is a very 
good dowry. 

Extry Kate wishes she had some one to love her. She 
is twenty, medium height, has grey eyes, light hair, and con- 
sidered good-looking. Has no money. The gentleman pre. 
ferred would be one from Yorkshire, from which we sup. 
pose Emily is herself one of ‘the Lancashire witches.” 

Amy W. is a young lady who is rather secluded from 
society, and does not know any eligible young man. Sheis 
just twenty, 5 ft.4in. in height, has fair complexion, light 
blue eyes, brown hair and good teeth, hes received a plain 
education, isdomestic and amiable. She has no money, but 
earns her own living. Amy would give her hand and heart 
by preference to a tall, dark man. 

Miyvsre also answers “Londini.” She is of the middle 
height, with dark hair and eyes, and her friends consider 
her good-looking. She is sixteen years of age, and very 
domesticated, as she hopes “ Londini” also is. 

A Lowery Grr, who catalogues her personal advantages 
as consisting in being “5 ft. 4 in. in height, the possession 
of a good figure, fair complexion, light brown, wavy hair, 
high forehead, grey eyes, a good set of teeth, a good temper 
and a lively dis: ition,” has a loving heart to bestow on s 
steady, industrious young man. 

J. F.—We believe there is no enactment on the subject 
In a recent charge to his clergy, the Bishop of Oxford re- 
marked, “If you feel it necessary to take a manuscript ser- 
mon into the pulpit, do not read it slavishly,” &c.; thereby 
conveying that extempore preaching might be adopted, if 
thought proper. 

G. W. D., who is 20 years of age, 5 ft. 44 im. in height, dark 
hair and eyes, and considered good-looking, says he will be 
glad if amy young lady, who will not object to a yearor 
two's courtship, will respond. He would like her to be fair, 
not above 5 ft. in height, and under eighteen years of age. 
Money no object, and carte-de-visites to be exchanged. 

Jean Hennzi.—Johnson’s “Printers Dictionary” will give 
Ps every information on the technicalities of printing. 

he French word-accul has various meanings. It siguifies 
sometimes straightness, at others, a blind alley, but gene- 
rally the depth of a bay. In ajeul the sound is fuil. 

Tue Suirn.—We regret that we cannot supply you with 
the desired information; but should think that any good 
work on metallurgy would answer your purpose. Apply to 
a publisher in Paternoster Row. 

Crericvs.—All candidates must, of course, be exauiined in 
the dogmas of the Church, and be found “sound in the 
Articles.” It would, however, be damaging to the most 
orthodox candidate if he had a particle of belief in Colenso. 

Avice Worts.—The berth of stewardess in a —— 
ship is usually obtained by personal recommendation. You 
might, however, apply to the captain or owners of such a 
vessel. 

R. O.—Fat is no sign of health or strength. If so, the 
fattest man would be the strongest, andsuch men as Edward 
Bright and Daniel Lambert would have been able to chal- 
lenge all England for athletic feats. The one was six hun- 
dred and the other seven hundred and thirty pounds weight 

Jane W.—The inferior in rank should always be intro- 
duced to the superior. As etiquette deems the lady the 
superior, the gentleman should be introduced to her, not her 
to 
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speedily recover from accidents, than those who suppose 
that it is unworthy of a man to betray such symptoms of 
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